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VI.—*TO THE VILE DUST.” 


ANHEIMERT had been in 
many dust-storms, but never 
f in such a storm so far from 
the haunts of men. Awaking 
in his blanket with his: mouth 
full of sand, he had opened 
his eyes to the blinding sting of a storm 
which already shrouded the very tree under 
which he lay. Other landmarks there were 
none ; the world was swallowed in a yellow 
swirl that turned 
browner and 
more opaque 
even as Van- 
heimert shook 
himself out of 
his blanket and 
ran for the fence 
as for his life. 
He had only left 
it in order to 
camp where his 
tree had towered 
against the stars ; 
it could not be 
a hundred yards 
away ; and along 
the fence ran 
that beaten track 
to which the 
bushman turned 
instinctively in 
his panic. Ina 
few seconds he was grop- 
ing with outstretched 
hands to break the violence 
of a collision with invisible 
wires; in a few minutes, 
standing at a loss, wondering 
where the wires or he had 
got to, and whether it would not be wise to 
retrace his steps and try again. And while 
he wondered a fit of coughing drove the 
dust from his mouth like smoke ; and even 
as he coughed the thickening swirl obliterated 
his tracks as swiftly as heavy snow. 

Speckled eye-balls stood out of a sanded 


face as Vanheimert saw himself adrift and 
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“HE WAS GROPING WITH OUTSTRETCHED HANDS.” 


drowning in the dust. He was a huge young 
fellow, and it was a great, smooth face from 
which the gaping mouth cut a slice from jaw 
to jaw. ‘Terror and rage, and an overpowering 
passion of self-pity, convulsed the coarse 
features in turn; then, with the grunt of a 
wounded beast, he rallied and plunged to his 
destruction, deeper and deeper into the bush, 
farther and farther from the fence. 

The trees were few and mostly stunted, 
but Vanheimert 
crashed into 
more than one 
upon his head- 
long course. 
The sense was 
choked out of 
him already ; he 
was fleeing on 
the wings of the 
storm ; of direc- 
tion he thought 
no more. He 
forgot that the 
run he had been 
traversing was at 
the best aban- 
doned by man 
and beast; he 
forgot the lazy 
days that he 
had promised 
himself at the 
deserted home- 
stead where he 
had once worked 
as a lad. He 
might have re- 
membered that 
the paddock in 
which he was burying himself had always been 
the largest in the district. It was a ten-mile 
block without subdividing fence or drop of 
water from end to end. The whole station 
was a howling desert, little likely to be stocked 
a second time by enlightened man. But this 
was the desert’s heart, and into it sped 
Vanheimert, coated yellow to the eyes and 
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lips, the dust-fiend himself in visible shape. 
Now he staggered in his stride, now fell 
headlong to cough and sob in the hollow of 
his arm. The unfortunate young man had 
the courage of his desperate strait. Many 
times he arose and hurled himself onward 
with curse or prayer ; many times he fell or 
flung himself back to earth. But at length 
the storm passed over and over his spent 
members ; sand gathered by the handful in 
the folds of his clothes ; the end was as 
near as end could be. 

It was just then that two riders, who 
fancied they had heard a voice, struck an un- 
doubted trail before it vanished, and followed 
it to the great sprawling body in which the 
dregs of life pulsed feebly. The thing 
groaned as it was lifted and strapped upon a 
horse ; it muttered nonsense at the taste of 
raw spirits later in the same hour. It was 
high noon before Vanheimert opened a 
seeing eye and blinked it in the unveiled 
sun. 

He was lying on a blanket in a treeless 
hollow in the midst of trees. The ground 
had been cleared by no human hand ; it was 
a little basin of barren clay, burnt to a brick, 
and drained by the tiny water-hole that 
sparkled through its thatch of leaves and 
branches in the centre of a natural circle. 
Vanheimert lay on the eastern circumference ; 
it was the sun falling sheer on his upturned 
face that cut short his sleep of deep 
exhaustion. The sky was a dark, pellucid 
blue; but every leaf within Vanheimert’s 
vision bore its little load of sand, and the 
sand was clotted as though the dust-storm 
had ended with the usual shower. Van- 
heimert turned and viewed the sylvan amphi- 
theatre ; on its farther side were two small 
tents, and a man in a folding-chair reading 
the Austra/asian. He closed the paper on 
meeting Vanheimert’s eyes, went to the 
farther tent, stood a moment looking in, 
and then came across the sunlit circle with 
the newspaper in one hand and the folded 
chair in the other. 

“And how do you feel now?” said he, 
setting up the chair beside the blanket, but 
stil) standing, as he surveyed the prostrate 
man with dark eyes drawn together in the 
shade of a great straw sombrero. 

“Fine!” replied Vanheimert, huskily. 
“ But where am I, and who are you chaps ? 
Rabbiters ?” 

As he spoke, however, he searched for the 
inevitable strings of rabbit-skins festooned 
about the tents, and found them not. 

“Tf you like,” replied the other, frowning 
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a little at the immediate curiosity of the 
rescued man. 

“T don’t like,” said Vanheimert, staring 
unabashed. “I’m a rabbiter myself and 
know too much. It ain’t no game for aban- 
doned stations, and you don’t go playin’ it in 
top-boots and spurs. Where’s your skins and 
where’s your squatter to pay for em? Plucky 
rabbiters, you two.” 

And he gazed across the open towards the 
farther tent, which had just disgorged a long 
body and a black beard not wholly unfamiliar 
to Vanheimert. The dark man was a shade 
darker as he followed the look and read its 
partial recognition ; but a grim light came 
with quick resolve, and it was with sardonic 
deliberation that an eye-glass was screwed 
into one dark eye. 

“Then what should you say that we are?” 

“How do I know?” cried Vanheimert, 
turning pale; for he had been one of the 
audience at Mrs. Clarkson’s concert in 
Gulland’s store, and in consecutive moments 
he had recognised first Howie and now 
Stingaree. 

“You know well enough !” 

And the terrible eye-glass covered him like 
a pistol. 


“Perhaps I can guess,” faltered Vanhei- 
mert, no small brain working in his prodigious 
skull. 

“ Guess, then !” 


“There are tales about a new chum 
camping by himself—that is, just with one 
man 4 

* And what object ?” 

“ To get away from the world, sir.” 

“ And where did you hear these tales ?” 

* All along the road, sir.” 

The chastened tone, the anxious counten- 
ance, the sudden recourse to the servile 
monosyllable, were none of them lost on 
Stingaree ; but he had once set such a tale 
abroad, and it might be that the present 
bearer still believed it. The eye-glass looked 
him through and through. Vanheimert bore 
the inspection like a man, and was soon 
satisfied that his recognition of the outlaw 
was as yet quite unsuspected. He congratu- 
lated himself on his presence of mind, and 
had sufficient courage to relish the excite- 
ment of a situation of which he also per- 
ceived the peril. 

“T suppose you have no recollection of 
how you got here ?” at length said Stingaree. 

“Not me. I only remember the dust- 
storm.” And Vanheimert shuddered where 
he lay in the sun. “But I’m very grateful 
to you, sir, for saving my life,” 
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* You are, are you?” 

““ Haven’t I cause to be, sir?” 

“Well, I dare say we did bring you round 
between us, but it was pure luck that we ever 
came across you. And now I should lie 
quiet if I were you. In a few minutes there'll 
be a pannikin of tea for you, and after that 
you'll feel a different man.” 

Vanheimert lay quiet enough ; there was 
much to occupy 
his mind. In 
stinctively he had 
assumed a _ part, 
and he was only 
less quick to em 
brace the neces- 
sity of a perfectly 
consistent per- 
formance. He 
watched Stingaree 
in close conversa 
tion with Howie, 
who was boiling 
the billy on a 
spirit- lamp __ be 
tween the two 
tents, but he 
watched them 
with an admirable 
simulation of idle 
unconcern. ‘They 
were talking about 
him, of course ; 
more than once 
they glanced in 
his direction ; and 
each time Van- 
heimert congratu 
lated himself the 
more heartily on 
the ready pretence 
to which he was 
committed. Let 
them but dream 
that he knew them 
and Vanheimert 
gave himself as 
short a shrift as 
he would have 
granted in their 
place. But they did not dream it, they were 
off their guard, and rather at his mercy than he 
at theirs. He might prove the immediate 
instrument of their capture—why not? The 
thought put Vanheimert in a glow ; on the 
blanket where-they had laid him he dwelt on 
it without a qualm; and the same wide 
mouth watered for the tea which these villains 
were making and for their blood. 


Hn Tile 
“STINGAKEE AT HIS DISTANCE WATCHED THEM BOTH.” 
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It was Howie who came over with the 
steaming pannikin and watched Vanheimert 
as he sipped and smacked his lips, while 
Stingaree at his distance watched them both. 
The pannikin was accompanied by a tin 
plateful of cold mutton and a wedge of 
baking-powder bread, which between them 
prevented the ravening man from observing 
how closely he was himself observed as he 





assuaged his 
pangs. There 
was, however, 
something in the 
nature of a mut- 
tered altercation 
between the bushrangers 
when Howie was sent 
back for more of every- 
thing. Vanheimert put 
it down to his own demands, and felt that 
Stingaree was his friend when it was he who 
brought the fresh supplies. 

“Eat away,” said Stingaree, seating him- 
self on the camp-stool and producing pipe 
and tobacco. “It’s rough fare, but there’s 
plenty of it.” 

“T won’t ask you for no more,” replied 


Vanheimert, paving the way for his escape. 
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“Oh, yes, you will!” said Stingaree. 
“You're going to camp with us for the next 
few days, my friend !” 

“Why am I?” cried Vanheimert, aghast 
at the quiet statement, which it never occurred 
to him to gainsay. Stingaree pared a pipeful 
of tobacco and rubbed it fine before troub- 
ling to reply. 

“ Because the way out of this takes some 
finding, and what’s the use of escaping an 
unpleasant death one day if you go and 
die the next? That’s one reason,” said 
Stingaree ; “ but there’s another. The other 
reason is that, now you’re here, you don’t go 
till I choose.” 

Blue wreaths of smoke went up with the 
words, which might have phrased either a 
humorous hospitality or a covert threat. 
The dispassionate tone told nothing. But 
Vanheimert felt the eye-glass on him, and 
his hearty appetite was at an end. 

“That’s real kind of you,” said he. “I 
don’t feel like running no more risks till I’m 
obliged. My nerves are shook ; and if a 
born back-blocker may make so bold, it’s a 
fair old treat to see a new chum camping out 
for the fun of it!” 


“Who told you I was a new chum?” 


asked Stingaree, sharply. “Ah! I remem- 
ber,” he added, nodding ; “ you heard of me 
lower down the road.” 

Vanheimert grinned from ear to ear. 

“T’d have known it without that,” said he. 
“What real bushmen would boil their billy 
on a spirit-lamp when there’s wood and to 
spare for a camp-fire on all sides of ’em ?” 

Now, Vanheimert clearly perceived the 
superiority of smokeless spirit-lamp to tell- 
tale fire from the point of view of those in 
hiding ; so -he chuckled consumedly over 
this thrust, which was taken in such excellent 
part by Stingaree as to prove him a victim to 
the desired illusion. It was the cleverest 
touch that Vanheimert had yet achieved. 
And he had the wit neither to blunt his 
point by rubbing it in nor to recall attention 
to it by subtle protestation of his pretended 
persuasion. But once or twice before sun- 
down he permitted himself to ask natural 
questions concerning the old country, and 
to indulge in those quiet gibes which the 
Englishman in the bush learns to expect 
from the indigenous buffoon. 

In the night Vanheimert was less easy. 
He had to sleep in Howie’s tent, but it was 
some hours before he slept at all, for Howie 
would remain outside, and Vanheimert longed 
to hear him snore. At last he fell into a 
doze, and when he woke the auspicious music 
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filled the tent. He listened on one elbow, 
peering till the darkness turned less dense ; 
and there lay Howie across the opening of 
the tent. Vanheimert reached for his thin, 
elastic-sided bushman’s boots, and his hands 
trembled as he drew them on. He could 
now see the form of Howie plainly enough as 
it lay half in the starlight and half in the 
darkness of the tent. He stepped over it 
without mistake, and the deep diapason went 
on behind him. 

The stars seemed unnaturally bright and 
busy as Vanheimert stole into their tremulous 
light. At first he could distinguish nothing 
earthly ; then the tents came sharply into 
focus, and after them the ring of impenetrable 
trees. The trees whispered a chorus, myriads 
strong, in a chromatic scale that sang but 
faintly of the open country. There were 
palpable miles of wilderness, and none other 
lodge but this, yet the psychological necessity 
for escape was stronger in Vanheimert than 
the bodily reluctance to leave the insecure 
security of the bushrangers’ encampment. 
He was their prisoner, whatever they might 
say, and the sense of captivity was intolerable ; 
besides, let them but surprise his knowledge 
of their secret, and they would shoot him like 
a dog. On the other hand, beyond the forest 
and along the beaten track lay fame and a 
small fortune in direct reward. 

Before departure Vanheimert wished to 
peep into the other tent, but its open end was 
completely covered in for the night, and pru- 
dence forbade him to meddle with his hands. 
He had an even keener desire to steal one or 
other of the horses which he had seen before 
nightfall tethered in the scrub ; but here again 
he lacked enterprise, fancied the saddles must 
be in Stingaree’s tent, and shrank from com- 
mitting himself to an action which nothing, 
in the event of disaster, could explain away. 
On foot he need not put himself in the wrong, 
even with villains ready to suspect that he 
suspected them. 

And on foot he went—indeed, on tip-toe till 
the edge of the trees was reached without 
adventure, and he turned to look his last upon 
the two tents shimmering in the starlight. As 
he turned again, satisfied that the one was 
still shut and that Howie still lay across the 
opening of the other, a firm hand took 
Vanheimert by either shoulder, otherwise he 
had leapt into the air ; for it was Stingaree, 
who had stepped from behind a bush as 
from another planet, so suddenly that Van- 
heimert nearly gasped his dreadful name. 

“I couldn’t sleep! I couldn’t sleep!” he 
cried out instead, shrinking as from a lifted 





hand, though he was merely being shaken 
playfully to and fro. 
“No more could I,” said Stingaree. 
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smelt it furtively before trying it with his 


lips, and denied himself a gulp till he was 


“So I was going for a stroll. That was was held out for more. 


all, I swear, Mr.—Mr.—I don’t know your 


name!” 

“Quite sure ?” 
said Stingaree. 

“My oath! 
How should I ?” 

“You might 
have heard it 
down the road.” 

“Not me!” 

“Vet you 
heard of me, you 
know.” 

“Not by name 
—my oath!” 

Stingaree 
peered into the 
great face, in 
which the teeth 
were chattering 
and from which 
all trace of colour 
had flown. 

“T  shouldn’t 
eat you for know- 
ing who I am,” 
said he. “ Hon- 
esty is still a wise 
policy in certain 
circumstances; 
but you know 
best.” 

“T know no- 
thing about you, 
and care less,” 
retorted Van- 
heimert, sullenly, 
though the per- 
spiration was 
welling out of 
him. “I come for 
a stroll because I 
couldn’t sleep, 
and I can’t see 
what all this 
barney’s about.” 


Stingaree dropped his 


hands. 


“Do you want to sleep ?” 

“My blessed oath !” 

“Then come to my tent, and I'll give you 
a nobbler that may make you.” 

The nobbler was poured out of a gallon 


***1 COULDN'T SLEEP! 1 COULDN'T SLEEP!’ HE CRIED ouT.” 


reassured. But soon the empty pannikin 
And it was the 
starless hour before dawn when Vanheimert 


tripped over 
Howie's legs and 
took a contented 
header into the 
corner from 
which he _ had 
made his stealthy 
escape. 

The tent was 
tropical when he 
awoke, but Stin- 
garee was still at 
his breakfast out- 
side in the shade. 
He pointed toa 
bucket and a 
piece of soap be- 
hind the tent, 
and Vanheimert 
engaged in obe- 
dient ablutions 
before sitting 
down to his pan- 
nikin, his slice of 
damper, and his 
portion of a tin 
of sardines. 

“Sorry there’s 
no meat for you,” 
said Stingaree. 
“My mate’s gone 
for fresh supplies. 
By the way, did 
you miss your 
boots ?” 

Vanheimert 
looked at a pair 
of dilapidated 
worsted socks 
and at one pro- 
truding toe; he 
was not sure 
whether he had 
gone to bed for 
the second time 
in these or in his 
boots. Certainly 
he had missed 
the latter on his 


second awakening, but had not deemed it ex- 


pedient to make inquiries, and he now merely 


jar, under Vanheimert’s nose, by the light of left them. 


a candle which he held himself. Yet he 


said that he wondered where he could have 


“On your feet,” said Stingaree. ‘“‘ My mate 
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has made so bold as to borrow them for the 
day.” 

“ He’s welcome to them, I’m sure,” said 
Vanheimert, with a sickly smile. 

“T was sure you would say so,” rejoined 
Stingaree. “ His own are reduced to uppers 
and half a heel apiece, but he hopes to get 
them soled in Ivanhoe while he waits.” 

“So he’s gone to Ivanhoe, has he ?” 

“ He’s been gone three hours.” 

“ Surely it’s a long trip ?” : 

“Yes ; we shall have to make the most 
of each other till sundown,” said Stingaree, 
gazing through his glass upon Vanheimert’s 
perplexity. “If I were you I should take 
my revenge by bagging anything of his that 
I could find for the day.” 

And with a cavalier nod, as though that 
were the last word on the subject, the bush- 
ranger gave himself over to his camp-chair, 
his pipe, and his inexhaustible Australasian. 
As for Vanheimert, he eventually returned to 
the tent in which he had spent the night, and 
there he remained a good many minutes, 
though it was now the forenoon, and the heat 
under canvas already intense. But when at 
length he emerged, Stingaree, seated behind 
his Austra/asian in the lee of the other tent, 
took so little notice of him that Vanheimert 
crept back to have one more look at the thing 
which he had found in the old valise which 
served Howie for a pillow. And the thing 
was a very workmanlike revolver, with a 
heavy cartridge in each of its six chambers. 

Vanheimert handled it with trembling 
fingers, and packed it afresh in the pocket 
where it least affected his personal contour, 
its angles softened by a big bandana handker- 
chief, only to take it out yet again with a 
resolution that made his face stream in the 
heated tent. The blanket that had been 
lent to him, and Howie’s blanket, both lay at 
his feet ; he threw one over either arm, and 
with the revolver thus effectually concealed, 
but grasped for action with finger on trigger, 
sallied forth at last. 

Stingaree was still seated in the narrowing 
shade of his own tent. Vanheimert was 
within five paces of him before he looked up 
so very quickly, with such a rapid adjustment 
of the terrible eye-glass, that Vanheimert 
stood stock-still, and the butt of his hidden 
weapon turned colder than ever in his melt- 
ing hand. 

“Why, what have you got there?” cried 
Stingaree. “And what’s the matter with 
you, man?” he added, as Vanheimert stood 
shaking in his socks. 

“Only his blankets, to camp on,” the 
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fellow answered, hoarsely. ‘“ You advised me 
to help myself, you know.” 

“Quite right ; so I did ; but you’re as white 
as the tent—you tremble like a leaf. What’s 
wrong ?” 

“My head,” replied Vanheimert, in a 
whine. “It’s going round and round, either 


from what I had in the night, or lying too 
long in the hot tent, or one on top of the 
I thought Pd camp for a bit in the 


other. 
shade.” 

“T should,” said Stingaree, and buried 
himself in his paper with undisguised 
contempt. 

Vanheimert came a step nearer. Stingaree 
did not look up again. The revolver was 
levelled under one trailing blanket. But the 
trigger was never pulled. Vanheimert feared 
to miss even at arm’s length, so palsied was 
his hand, so dim his eye ; and when he would, 
have played the man and called desperately 
on the other to surrender, the very tongue 
clove in his head. 

He slunk over to the shady margin of sur- 
rounding scrub and lay aloof all the morning, 
now fingering the weapon in his pocket, now 
watching the man who never once looked his 
way. He was a bushranger and an outlaw ; 
he deserved to die or to be taken ; and Van- 
heimert’s only regret was that he had neither 
taken nor shot him at their last interview. 
The bloodless alternative was to be borne in 
mind, yet in his heart he well knew that the 
bullet was his one chance with Stingaree. And 
even with the bullet he was horribly uncertain 
and afraid. But of hesitation on any higher 
ground, of remorse or of reluctance, or the 
desire to give fair play, he had none at 2l. 
The man whom he had stupidly spared so far 
was a notorious criminal with a high price 
upon his head. It weighed not a grain with 
Vanheimert that the criminal happened to 
have saved his life. 

“Come and eat,” shouted Stingaree at last; 
and Vanheimert trailed the blankets over his 
left arm, his right thrust idly into his 
pocket, which bulged with a red bandana 
handkerchief. “Sorry it’s sardines again,” 
the bushranger went on, “but we shall make 
up with a square feed to-night if my mate 
gets back by dark; if he doesn’t, we may 
have to tighten our belts till morning. For- 
tunately, there’s plenty to drink. Have some 
whisky in your tea?” 

Vanheimert nodded, and with an eye on 
the bushranger, who was once more stooping 
over his beloved Awstra/asian, helped him- 
self enormously from the gallon jar. 

“ And now for a siesta,” yawned Stingaree, 
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rising and stretching himself after the 
meal. 

“Hear, hear!” croaked Vanheimert, his 
great face flushed, his bloodshot eyes on 
fire. 

“T shall camp on the shady side of my 
tent.” 

“And I'll do 
ditto at the 
other.” 

“So 
then.” 

“So long.” 

“Sweet repose 
to you!” 

“Same to 
you,” rasped 
Vanheimert, and 
went off cursing 
and chuckling in 
his heart by 
turns. 

It was a swel- 
tering afternoon 
of little air, and 
that little as hot 
and dry in the 
nostrils as the 
atmosphere of a 
laundry on iron- 
ing day. Beyond 
and above the 
trees a fiery blast 
blew from the 
north ; but it was 
seldom a wander- 
ing puff stooped 
to flutter the 
edges of the 
tents in the little 
hollow among 
the trees. And 
into this empty 
basin poured a 
vertical sun, as 
if through some 
giant lens which 
had burnt a 
hole in the heart of the scrub. Lulled 
by the faint perpetual murmur of leaf and 
branch, without a sound from bird or 
beast to break its soothing monotone, the 
two men lay down within a few yards, though 
out of sight, of each other. And for a time 
all was very still. 

Then Vanheimert rose slowly, without a 
sound, and came on tip-toe to the other tent, 
his right hand in the pocket where the 


bandana handkerchief had been, but was no 
Vol. xxix.—17. 


long, 


TRAILING BLANKET. 


“THE REVOLVER WAS LEVELLED UNDER ONE 
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longer. He came close up to the sunny side 
of the tent and listened vainly for a sound. 
But Stingaree lay like a log in the shade on 
the farther side, his face to the canvas and 
his straw sombrero tilted over it. And so 
Vanheimert found him, breathing with the 
placid regularity 
of a sleeping 
child. 
Vanheimert 
looked about 
him; only the 
ring of impene- 
trable trees and 
the deep blue eye 
of Heaven would 
really see what 
happened. But 
as to what exactly 
was to happen 
Vanheimert him- 
self was not clear 
as he drew the 
revolver ready- 
cocked ; even he 
shrank from 
shooting a sleep- 
ing man; what 
he desired and 
yet feared was a 
sudden start, a 
semblance of re- 
sistance, a swift, 
justifiable shot. 
And as his mind’s 
eye measured the dead 
man at his feet, the live 
man turned slowly over 
on his back. 

It was too much for Van- 
heimert’s nerves. The revolver 
went off in his hands. But it was 
only a cap that snapped, and 
another, and another, as_ he 
stepped back firing desperately. 
Stingaree sat upright, looking bis 
treacherous enemy in the eye, 
through the glass in which it 
seemed he slept. And when the sixth cap 
snapped as harmlessly as the other five, 
Vanheimert caught the revolver by its barrel 
to throw or to strike. But the raised arm 
was seized from behind by Howie, who had 
crept from the scrub at the snapping of the 
first cap; at the same moment Stingaree 
sprang upon him ; and in less than a minute 
Vanheimert lay powerless, grinding his teeth, 
foaming and bleeding at the mouth, and filling 
the air with nameless imprecations. 
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The bushrangers 
let him curse; not a 
word did they bandy 
with him or with each 
other. Their action 
was silent, swift, con- 
certed, prearranged. 
They lashed their 
prisoner’s wrists to- 
gether, lashed his 
elbows to his ribs, 
hobbled his ankles, 
and tethered him to a 
tree by the longest 
and the stoutest of 
their many ropes. 
The tree was the one 
under which Van- 
heimert had found 
himself the day be- 
fore; in the afternoon 
it was exposed to the full fury of the 
sun ; and in the sun they left him, quieter 
already, but not so quiet as they. It was 
near sundown when they returned to look 
upon a broken man. crouching in his toils 
like a beaten beast, with undying malice in 
his swollen eyes. And Stingaree sat at his 
prisoner’s feet, offering him tobacco without 
a sneer, and lighting his own when his 
offer was declined with a curse. 

“When we came upon you yesterday 
morning in the storm, one of us was for 
leaving you to die in your tracks,” began 
Stingaree. He was immediately interrupted 
by his mate. 

“That was me!” cried Howie, with a 
savage satisfaction. 


“STINGAREE SPRANG UPON HIM,” 
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“It doesn’t matter which 
of us it was,” continued 
Stingaree; “the other 
talked him over; we put 
you on one of our horses, 
and we brought you more 
dead than alive to the 
place which no other man 
has seen since we took 
a fancy to it. We saved 
your miserable life, I won’t 
say at the risk of our own, 
but at risk enough even if 
you had not recognised 
us. We were going to see 
you through, whether you 
knew us or not; before 
this we should have set 
you on the road from 
which you had strayed. 
I thought you must know 
us at sight, but when you 
denied it I saw no reason 
to disbelieve you. It only 
dawned on me by degrees 
that you were lying, though 
Howie here was sure of it 
all along. I couldn’t make 
out your game; if it was 
funk I could have under- 
stood it; so I tried to get 
you to own up in the night. 
I let you see that we didn’t 
mind whether you knew 
us or not, and yet you 
persisted in your lie. So 
then I smelt something 
deeper. But we had gone 
out of our way to save 
your life. I couldn’t be- 
lieve that you would go out 
of your way to take ours!” 

Stingaree paused, smoking his pipe. 

“ But I could !” cried Howie. 

“T never meant taking your lives,” muttered 
Vanheimert. “I meant taking you—as you 
deserved.” 

“We scarcely deserved it of you ; but that 
is a matter of opinion. As for taking us 
alive, no doubt you would have preferred to 
do so if it had seemed equally safe and easy ; 
you had not the pluck to take a single risk. 
You were given every chance. I sent Howie 
into the scrub, took the powder out of six 
cartridges, and put what anybody would have 
taken for a loaded revolver all but into your 
hands. I sat at your mercy, really longing 
for the sensation of being stuck up for a 
change. If you had stuck me up like a 
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man,” said Stingaree, reflectively examining 
his pipe, “ you might have lived to tell the 
tale.” 

There was an interval of the faint, 
persistent rustling of branch and leaf, varied 
by the screech of a distant cockatoo and 
the nearer cry of a crow, as the dusk 
deepened into night as expeditiously as on 
the stage. ‘Vanheimert was not awed by the 
quiet voice to which he had been listening. 
It lacked the note of violence which he 
understood ; it even lulled him into a belief 
that he would still live to tell the tale. But 
in the dying light he looked up, and in the 
fierce, unrelenting face, made the more 
sinister by its foppish furniture, he read his 
doom. 

“ You tried to shoot me in my sleep,” said 
Stingaree, speaking slowly, with intense 
articulation. “ That’s your gratitude! You 
will live just long enough to wish that you 
had shot yourself instead !” 

Stingaree rose. 

“You may as well shoot me now !” cried 
Vanheimert, with a husky effort. 

“Shoot you! I’m not going to shoot you 


“NIGHT AND DAY HE WAS SEDULOUSLY 
WATCHED.” 


at all ; shooting’s too good for scum like you. 
But you are to die—make no mistake about 
that. And soon; but not to-night. That 
would not be fair on you, for reasons which I 
leave to your imagination. You will lie where 
you are to-night ; and you will be watched 
ind fed like your superiors in the condemned 
cell. The only difference is that I can’t tell 
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you when it will be. It may be to-morrow— 
I don’t think it will—but you may number 
your days on the fingers of both hands.” 

So saying, Stingaree turned on his heel, 
and was lost to sight in the shades of evening 
before he reached his tent. But Howie 
remained on duty with the condemned 
man. 

As such Vanheimert was treated from the 
first hour of his captivity. Not a rough word 
was said to him ; and his own unbridled out- 
bursts were received with as much indif- 
ference as the abject prayers and supplica- 
tions which were their regular reaction. The 
ebbing life was ordered on that principle of 
high humanity which might be the last 
refinement of calculated cruelty. The pri- 
soner was so tethered to such a tree that it 
was no longer necessary for him to spend a 
moment in the red eye of the sun. He could 
follow a sufficient shade from dawn to dusk. 
His boots were restored to him; a blanket 
was permitted him day and night ; but night 
and day he was sedulously watched, and 
neither knife nor fork was provided with his 
meals. His fare was relatively not inferior 





to that of the legally condemned, whose 
notorious privileges and restrictions served 
the bushrangers for a model. 

And Vanheimert clung to the hope of a 
reprieve with all the sanguine tenacity of his 
ill-starred class, though it did seem with more 
encouragement as a whole. For the days 
went on, and each of many mornings brought 
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its own respite till the next. The welcome 
announcement was invariably made by 
Howie after a colloquy with his chief, which 
Vanheimert watched with breathless interest 
for a day or two, but thereafter with increas- 
ing coolness. They were trying to frighten 
him ; they did not mean it, any more than 
Stingaree had meant to shoot the young man 
who had the temerity to put a pistol to his 
head after the affair of the Glenranald bank. 
The case of lucky Fergus, justly celebrated 
throughout the colony, was a great comfort 
to Vanheimert’s mind; he could see but 
little difference between the two ; but if his 
treachery was the greater, so also was the 
ordeal to which he was being subjected. In 
the light of a mere ordeal he soon regarded 
what he was invited to consider as his last 
days on earth, and in the conviction that 
they were not, began suddenly to bear 
them like a man. ‘This change of front pro- 
duced its fellow'in Stingaree, who apologized 
to Vanheimert for the delay, which he vowed 
he coulc not help. Vanheimert was a little 
shaken by his manner, though he smiled 
behind the bushranger’s back. And he could 
scarcely believe his ears when, the very next 
morning, Howie told him that his hour was 
come. 

“ Rot !” said Vanheimert, with a confident 
expletive. 

“Oh, all right,” said Howie. “ But if you 
don’t believe me, I’m sorrier for you than I 
was.” 

He slouched away, but Vanheimert had no 
stomach for the tea and damper which had 
been lef: behind. It was unusual for him 
to be suffered to take a meal unwatched ; 
something unusual was in the air. Stingaree 
emerged from the scrub leading the two 
horses. Vanheimert began to.figure the fate 
that might be in store for him. And the 
horses, saddled and bridled before his eyes, 
were led over to where he sat. 

“Are you going to shoot me before you 
go,” he cried, “ or are you going to leave me 
to die alone?” 

“Neither here,” said Stingaree. 
too fond of the camp.” 

It was his first brutal 
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speech, but the 


brutality was too subtle for Vanheimert. He 
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began to believe that something dreadful 
might happen to him after all. ‘The pinions 
were removed from his arms and legs, the 
long rope detached from the tree and made 
fast to one of Stingaree’s stirrups instead. 
And by it Vanheimert was led a long mile 
through the scrub, with Howie at his heels. 

A red sun had risen on the camp, but in 
the scrub it ceased to shine, and the first 
open space was as sunless as the dense bush. 
Spires of sand kept whirling from earth to sky, 
joining other spinning spires, forming a 
monster balloon of yellow sand, a balloon 
that swelled until it burst, obscuring first the 
firmament and then theearth. But the-mind 
of Vanheimert was so busy with the fate he 
feared that he did not realize that he was in 
another dust-storm until Stingaree, at the end 
of the rope, was swallowed like a tug in a fog. 
And even then Vanheimert’s peculiar terror 
of a dust-storm did not link itself to the fear 
of sudden death which had at last been put 
into him. But the moment of mental 
enlightenment was at hand. 

‘The rope trailed on the ground as Stingaree 
loomed large and yellow through the storm. 
He had dropped his end. Vanheimert 
glanced over his shoulder, and Howie 
loomed large and yellow behind him. 

“You will now perceive the reason for so 
many days’ delay,” said Stingaree. “I have 
been waiting for such a dust-storm as the one 
from which we saved you to be rewarded as 
you endeavoured to reward me. You might, 
perhaps, have preferred me to make shorter 
work of you, but on consideration you will 
see that this is not only just but generous. 
The chances are all against you, and all in 
favour of a more unpleasant death ; but it is 
just possible that the storm may pass before 
it finishes you, and that you may then hit the 
fence before you die of thirst, and at the 
worst we leave you no worse off than we 
found you. And that, I hold, is more than 
you had any right-to expect. So long!” 

The thickening storm had swallowed man 
and horse once more. Vanheimert looked 
round. The second man and the second 
horse had also vanished. And his own 
tracks were being obliterated as fast as foot- 
marks in blinding snow, 


————— 




















Odd Pictures by Famous Artists. 





By RONALD GRAHAM. 


MM] N the December number of THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE there were 
shown a couple of fashion- 
plates executed by artists who 
afterwards achieved world-wide 
renown, the one—Meissonier 
—as a painter, the other—“ Phiz”—as a 
delineator of life and manners. If the 
whole truth of any celebrated artist’s life 
could be known and all his fugitive and 
irregular productions 
given to the world it 
would perhaps occa- 
sion much astonish- 
ment—it would cer- 
tainly prove to many 
a source of entertain- 
ment. <A_ successful 
career, as the late Mr. 
Val Prinsep, R.A., 
once remarked to the 
writer, is “a sum of 
zigzags,” and very few 
great men arrive at 
their goal without 
numerous experi- 
ments and adven- 
tures. In his youth 
Romney painted ale 
house sign - boards, 
Gainsborough was an 
indifferent engraver’s apprentice, Benjamin 
West coloured children’s alphabets. 
Recognising, then, the interest which 
naturally attaches to the productions of an 
artist which exhibit him in a character -in 
which he is wholly unfamiliar to the world at 
large, the present writer has been at some 
pains to drag forth out of oblivion a dozen 
or so examples of work which, whatever 
their artistic merits, often tell eloquently one 
phase of their maker’s story. Let us begin 
with the littke woodcuts wrought by the 
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A SPECIMEN OF THE WORK OF GAINSBOROUGH WHEN A WOOD- 
ENGRAVER'S APPRENTICE. 


PORTION OF A BROADSIDE DONE BY ROMNEY FOR THIRTY SHILLINGS, 


youthful Gainsborough, the original blocks 
of which are believed to be in existence. 
“In Gainsborough’s lifetime,” wrote a corre- 
spondent to Leigh Hunt, “ Thicknesse had 
a collection of seven or eight woodcuts 
mounted in a small portfolio. They were 
extremely small, and struck me as being of 
a very rude character when compared with 
Bewick. When I had examined them and 
inquired for what purpose they were kept, he 
informed me that they 
had been cut by the 
celebrated Mr. Gains- 
berough, when ap- 
prentice ‘to Mr. Gra- 
velot, the engraver, 
and thatthey had seen 
the light in various 
publications by old 
Cave and Hayman. 
One or two I dis- 
tinetly remember hav- 
ing seen, I think, in 
the Gentleman’s 
Magazine — an an- 
cient battering - ram, 
with the ram’s head 
shown very clearly, 
and the stern part 
of a Scriptural 
ship.’ 

From this description there can be no 
doubt that these are the two blocks which 
figure in the Gentieman’s Magazine in May 
and July, 1743. The design of one—that of 
the battering-ram, here reproduced—appears 
to have been borrowed from a steel plate by 
Villeneuve. At this time young Gainsborough 
had been a year in London as an apprentice 
to Gravelot, and, being a particularly clever 
lad, was doubtless permitted to try his hand 
upon many of the smallest cuts which fell to 
his employer’s lot. 
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Almost rivalling these in interest is the 
broadside relating to English Coronation 
processions, done by George Romney soon 
after the accession of George IIL. for 
which the artist received the munificent sum 
of thirty shillings. According to one writer, 
this cartoon was done at the suggestion of a 
friend and correspondent of Joseph Cave, 
the bookseller, and brother of Dr. Johnson’s 
patron. It merely represents a large number 
of male and female figures, apparelled in 
Court costume and in the act of walking, 
each group according to their rank. The 
whole detail for the drawing was said to 
be furnished by a nobleman who was an 
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coiffeur; and his successor, Sir Benjamin 
West, toiled laboriously for several days, we 
are told, at a sort of contour map of Italy, 
for what purpose it would be difficult to say. 
But these appear to have vanished, and our 
next pictorial example is drawn from the 
works of the illustrious J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
Few people nowadays can conceive of this 
great painter as being a fit and proper person 
to receive a commission from a soap-boiler 
to draw the interior of a soap factory. But 
we must remember that Turner was not then 
great, that he was only the talented son of 
a barber in Maiden Lane, Strand ; we might 
even recall, besides, what an important part 





A ‘SOAP-BOILER S ADVERTISEMENT, BY TURNER. 
By permission of Mr. T. J. Barrett. 


authority on such matters, and, indeed, the 
drawing itself was done from rough pencil 
It was engraved in London and 
issued as a _ separate sheet, plain and 
coloured, eight by twelve inches, by D. 
Henry, bookseller, St. John’s Gate. The 
sole authority for the remuneration Romney 
received is in the form of a receipt which 
turned up at Sotheby’s many years ago: 
“Received from D. Henry, St. John’s Gate, 
thirty shillings for sketch of Coronation pro- 
cession.—G. Romney.” 

Of course, there exist similar relics in pro- 
fusion. Sir Joshua Reynolds is said to have 
drawn a set of outline heads for a ladies’ 


sketches. 


soap-making has played in the annals of later 
nineteenth-century art. These drawings of 
Turner’s, first identified by the late Charles 
Green, R.I., may be regarded as the fore- 
runners of such pictures as “ Bubbles,” and 
countless others of lesser note. No one who 
sees them can doubt their authenticity ; they 
bear the master’s hall-mark in drawing and 
colouring, and one can only wonder at 
Turner’s feelings as he plodded along, doubt- 
less for a few shillings, at such uncongenial 
employment. It may be mentioned that the 
factory, of which this represents the interior, 
was Only a stone’s-throw from Turner's shop 
and the present offices of this Magazine. 
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The late Mr. Val Prinsep gave an instance 
of Sir Edwin Landseer’s generosity and 
facility when he happened to be in the 
humour, and incidentally furnished us with 
another addition to our museum of pictorial 
curiosities. Some time in the autumn of 1850 
an acquaintance of the great animal painter 
conceived a wonderful project for a globe of 
gigantic proportions, to be shown at the 
forthcoming Exhibition in Hyde Park. But 
the committee somehow failed to embrace 
the idea, and it was afterwards decided to 
exhibit it in some hall or other. by itself. 
The inventor, a mem- 





LANDSEER'S DESIGN FOR WYLD’S GIGANTIC GLOBE, 


was not so simple 
as it seemed or as 
it looks now, and 
several hours - of 
Landseer’s time 
were consumed in 
this endeavour to 
do a friendly act. 
Similar incidents 
are related without 
number of Millais, 
who once actually 
did a window-card 
fora country dress- 
maker, after a fear- 
ful expenditure of 
time and labour. 
“And it was the 
worst thing I ever 
saw,” declared Mil- 
lais ; “ I’m pretty 
sure everybody 
thought thewoman 
did it herself.” 
The early numbers of the J//ustrated 
London News are a perfect mine for the 
peculiar treasures of which this article treats. 
As is well known, artists who afterwards 
attained celebrity were very glad indeed to 
obtain a commission, however slight, from 
the proprietor of the above periodical. 
Amongst these was Charles Keene. In the 
light of his after-fame as a Punch artist it is 
exceedingly entertaining to look upon some 
of the subjects which—between 1846 and 
1851—engaged his attention. At first sight SL 
nothing would seem more unlikely than that ; 


















































ber of Parliament named 
Wyld, brought Landseer a 
very rough sketch of his 
scheme, and coolly asked 
the great painter to make 
him a proper drawing to use 
on his prospectus and cir- 
culars. Landseer laughed. 
“T’m terribly busy just now,” 
he said, “ and I’m not much 
good at this sort of thing.” 
But he took out a compass 
and rapidly made a circle. 
““T suppose this is the sort 
of thing you want?” And 
he began rapidly to make a 
drawing of the phenomenal 
globe. “Come round to- 
morrow and I'll finish it for 
you.” The M.P. went away 
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delighted, but the drawing 





“LONDON CEMETERIES, BY CHARLES KEENE, 
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“a FLORENTINE JOKE”—A COMIC DRAWING BY LORD LEIGHTON, 


he should be employed as one of 
the illustrators of an article on 
London cemeteries, but several 
drawings have been traced to him 
which are equally incongruous. 

It must be confessed that the 
drawing given bears little simi- 
larity to Keene’s later work ; but 
probably the same may be said of 
most artists. ‘Take, let us say, such 
a picture as the one entitled “A 
Florentine Joke.” How many 
critics and connoisseurs of draw- 
ing would be able, on being shown 
this example, to say from whose 
brain and pen it emanated? The 
last man an ordinary beholder who 
was familiar with the works of the 
late President of the Royal Aca- 
demy would think of in this con- 
nection would be Lord Leighton. 
Yet it was done some forty-two 
years ago for the Cornhill Maga- 
sine as an illustration to “Ro- 
mola.” It is far more curious than 
the quaint initial letters Leighton 
had drawn for a German publisher a 
dozen years before at Frar kfort. 

Several famousartists havedrawn 
technical diagrams at some time or 
other, but not so many have made 
a business of it. In his autobio- 
graphy the late Stacy Marks, R.A. 

who drew the accompanying 
advertisement for a well-known 
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soap—relates his 
having under- 
taken, in _ that 
uncertain stage of 
development be- 
fore he had 
“found himself,” 
as the saying 
goes, to supply a 
series of diagrams 
to a work on 
chemistry. This 
work appeared in 
the early “fifties,” 
published by J. 
Parker. The de- 
signs are quite 
without pictorial 
value, their inte- 
rest lying wholly 
in the fact of 
their being the 
productions of a 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT BY H, STACY MARKS, R.A, 











careful draughtsman who afterwards became 
celebrated as a portrayer of men and animals. 
Philip Calderon, R.A., was another artist who 
went in for diagrams in his youth, one of his 
illustrations to Dr. Dionysius Lardner’s trea- 
tises, published in 1851, being here appended. 



































A DRAWING BY PHILIP CALDERON, B&.A., FOR A SCIENTIFIC 
TREATISE. 


Few people are perchance aware that some 
twenty careful drawings of fortifications and 
other military engineering works by James 
McNeill Whistler are preserved at West Point, 


at which academy young Whistler was a student 
Vol. xxix.—18. 


AN ILLUSTRATION BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A., FOR A BOOK ON CHEMISTRY. 








at the very moment Calderon and Marks were 
exciting the chemical world by their master- 
ful draughtsmanship. ‘What an astonish- 
ing amount of perspective we knew in those 
days, Calderon !” sighed Stacy Marks once, 
when they compared notes of their early 
pictorial career. 

John Leech—*“ incomparable John Leech,” 
as Thackeray called him—was another of 
the brilliant band of the mid-century who 
occasionally wandered off into formal and 
technical paths. The present Duke of 
Devonshire possesses a drawing by Leech of 
the Crystal Palace, executed as a seal for the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Under date of April 14, 1852, the Duke’s 
ancestor wrote to the artist: “ Dear Sir,— 
In these critical days of the Crystal Palace 
let me request your acceptance of the seal, 
for which you gave me the idea. And that 
you may not have any feeling that you are 
depriving me of it, I must tell you that I 
have another.—Believe me most sincerely 
yours, DEVONSHIRE.” The drawing which 
Leech made isa careful viewof the Palace with 
its myriad panes of glass, and below it, in the 
manner of a lever, is a spade, in allusion to 
the architect, Paxton having been a gardener. 





SEAL FOR THB GREAT EXHIBITION, DESIGNED BY JOHN LEECH, 
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One of the last men one would associate 
with technical draughtsmanship, too, is the 


talented Caran d’Ache, 
yet all who enjoy the 
privilege of acquaintance- 
ship with M. Poiré know 
that when he first went 
to Paris he was very glad 
to turn an honest penny 
by doing staid woodcuts 
for the Levy Fréres and 
other firms who would 
employ him. One of 
these, a very vivid realiza- 
tion of the surface of the 
moon, is given above. 

Of the painters who 


have acquitted themselves more or less sur- 
reptitiously of trade-marks their name is 


legion. Ar- 
tists were 
not wont to 
take pride 
in their con- 
nection with 
advertise- 
ments in the 
old. days, 
and even 
Cruikshank 
was rather 
ashamed of 
having once 
made a 
sketch 


wherein the 
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THE LABEL OF APOLLINARIS WATER, BY GEORGE 
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DU MAURIER. 


A LUNAR LANDSCAPE, BY CARAN D'ACHE, THE GREAT FRENCH CARICATURIST. 
By permission of Levy Fréres. 


the world. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT OF CATTLE FOOD, BY FRED. WALKER, A.R.A. 








merits of Warren’s blacking were set before 
When the late George Smith, 


proprictor of the 
Cornhill, \aunched the 
delectable Apollinaris 
water upon the market 
he was naturally anxious 
that it should bear an 
artistic label, by way of 
initial recommendation ; 
wherefore he summoned 
a bevy of rising men, such 
as George Du Maurier, 
Linley Sambourne, Matt 
Morgan, and Walter 
Crane, each of whom tried 
his hand on a design. 


Young Crane’s was thought well of, but Du 
Maurier’s presentation of an ideal fountain 


carried the 
day, and 
may be seen 
on all 
Apollinaris 
bottles to 
this day. 
Amongst 
others, Fre- 
derick » Wal- 
ker, A.R.A., 
drew up for 
his friend, 
Mr. Thor- 
ley, the 
proprietor 
of a patent 




















cattle food, the design which was 
subsequently adopted and is still 
used. 

That exotic and eccentric artist, 
the late Aubrey Beardsley, was, as 
many are aware, for some time in 
an architect’s office, where he doubt- 
less acquired much of that extremely 
painstaking technique which is so 
marked a feature of his later work. 
Several architectural drawings by 
him are extant, one of which—a 
view of Lincoln Cathedral—we here 
present as an illustration of an un- 
familiar phase of Beardsley’s life. 

Perhaps there is nothing which 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING BY AUBREY BEA 
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RODSLEY. 
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PLANS FOR AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS BY PHIL MAY. 


used to amuse the friends of the late 
Phil May more than the stories this 
gifted draughtsman used to tell of his 
early artistic attempts. He was, in his 
own words, “ready to take on any- 
thing,” and he used often to refer humor- 
ously to his “steam plough,” executed 
for an Australian paper, as a triumph 
of “fine art.” It is only natural that, 
May’s father being a civil engineer, he 
should not be utterly lost in technical 
draughtsmanship, however distasteful it 
might have been to him. A friend of 
his forwards us, too, a paper containing 
two drawings of agricultural appliances 
and machinery, which, although, as he 
says, there is no doubt about their 
being the work of Phil May, are as 
utterly unlike the work for which he 
is known to the million as could well 
be imagined. 
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The Tornado Trap. 


By FRANK SAVILE. 








= ANSHAW sstraightened him- 
os “ger 
. c ies ry self, flung down his pick, and 
of eyed the gash in the mountain 
San f] side with deep disgust. 
Ld WA On: The very rocks seemed to 
=== quiver under the stab of the 
merciless heat. The sky was steel blue, the 
parched earth cinder grey. Not a cloud 
gave promise of relief, save one dim ring of 
misty cirrus in the utmost east. The sur- 
roundings spoke of desolation only. The 
ditch was dry and silted for lack of a freshet ; 
the sluice- boxes mere tinder, with open, 
gaping seams. The one great pine that 
branched above his cabin stood out gallows- 
like, typical of decay, a wrecked splinter of 
the mighty forest in which it had once been 
king. Lone Tree Gulch was not belying its 
reputation. It stared out upon the hillside 
a ruin, a wanton insult to Nature from the 
hands of men long passed. 

The miner turned towards his cabin. As 
he turned he made an exclamation and 
shielded his eyes with his palm. A quarter 
of a mile away a horse and a rider picked a 
path from hollow to hollow across the Divide. 

The man muttered to himself, a _half- 
petulant smile twitching his lips. He strolled 
on towards the cabin and leaned against the 
slabs, the smile and its perplexity broadening 
beneath his moustache. A gleam grew in 
his quiet grey eyes. 

The rider drew near. From a hundred 
yards away a handkerchief was fluttered. 
Fanshaw raised his hand very deliberately 
and signalled back. A minute later the 
horse paced slowly up and halted at his 
side. A girl looked down at him—a girl 
clad in a habit of dusky grey which 
melted into the ash-coloured background. 
Her sombrero shaded a face delicately 
tanned by sun and breeze, wherein deep 
brown eyes confronted Fanshaw defiantly. 
Adorable little curls tangled down to the 
level of her brows. And about her lips, too, 
there lingered a smile of greeting. 

For the space of seconds the two looked 
at each other silently. The girl was the first 
to speak. 

“ Help rae down, Jack,” she pleaded, drop- 
ping the reins upon the horse’s neck. In her 
expression there was a tinge of wicked 
appeal—alimost a challenge. 

Fanshaw drew up to her stirrup and stiffly 
extended an arm. 
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“Both!” she cried, impatiently. 

Fanshaw brought up the other hand with 
the unbending grace of a semaphore. For 
an instant she hesitated. Then with incredible 
swiftness she dropped straight into his un- 
willing embrace. 

His eyes, which at first evaded her glance, 
were at last drawn unresistingly to meet it. 
As she read them she drew back, laughed 
happily, and clapped her gloved hands. 

“So you grudge a kiss—one single tittle 
kiss—to your fiancée, who has travelled five 
hundred miles by rail and a dozen on a 
hollow-backed, hired mustang to claim it ?” 
she demanded. 

Fanshaw searched his pockets slowly and 
produced a pipe. He began to fill it from a 
battered tin box. 

“T have no fancée,” he replied, solemnly, 
and lit a match. 

She shook her finger at him derisively. 

“Oh, but you have—you have!” she 
contradicted. “Eight months ago you asked 
for, and obtained, the hand and heart of 
Muriel, only child of the late James Ford, 
Carterville, Missouri. The engagement was 
openly announced in all the papers. The 
friends of all concerned congratulated them, 
saying that they knew from the very first that 
it was bound to come about. Is that a true 
bill?” 

“ Yes,” he admitted, puffing leisurely ; “ but 
I released you.” 

She shook her head firmly. 

“No,” she denied. ‘“ There was no 
release. You tried to get out of it, but I’m 
not the sort of girl to take the mitten without 
a struggle. I refused to be released—lI froze 
on to my chance—and—and here I am!” 

Fanshaw pulled himself together. 

“See here, dear,” he began, quietly, “ we 
have written and we have discussed already. 
I made my position plain; I don’t recede 
from it. You are a great heiress. .I am a 
pauper, but with my sense of honour still 
intact. If by any chance this thing ”—he 
swept his hand toward the ditch - gashed 
mountain side—“had turned up trumps— 
if it had restored to me even a part of what 
it first gave and then took back from me—if 
there had been some little equality between 
our social positions, I should have come back 
and——” He hesitated. 

“ And——” 

“ And asked if you remained free.” 
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“You'll never find me that. I’m a captive 
—always bound to you, Jack, if you go on 
repulsing me to the world’s end.” 

He gave a little impatient jerk of the 
head. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” he went on. ‘“ Lone 
Tree Mine is still a derelict, the lost lode has 
never reappeared, all the money made by the 
first workings 
has been swal- 
lowed up by the 
search for the 
cleavage, and I 
am only a miner, 
working my own 
property, which 
is worth — no- 
thing !” 

She nodded. 

“That quite 
neatly recapitu- 
lates your cir- 
cumstances, 
Jack, but where 
do 7 come in?” 

His only answer 
was one of his per- 
petual shrugs. She 
came closer to him. 

“Am I to under 
stand that you 
hate me?” she 
demanded. 

He refused to 
meet her gaze. 
She laid 
hand upon 

arm. 

“Swear that you 
don’t love me, 
and I'll go away, Jack,” she breathed. 

She saw his face whiten beneath the tan. 
She felt the quiver that pulsed through his 
body. Her hand crept up to his shoulder ; 
her fingers touched his temple, and resolutely 
turned his eyes to meet her glance. With 
a little laugh that was half a sigh she sat 
down upon the bench before the cabin door. 

“Pride, dear Jack!” she said, reproach- 
fully. “Horrible, ugly, wicked, wicked 
pride!” 

“ Honour!” he answered, grimly. “ Honour 
to the dead as well as to the living.” 

She gave a little start. 

“To the dead?” she queried, quickly. 
“The dead?” 

He nodded. 

“I’m your guardian.” 

“Ves?” 


her 


his 


“SWEAR THAT YOU DON’T LOVE ME, AND I'LL GO AWAY, JACK.” 


“When your father lay dying he—he had 
natural fears about you. He knew what a 
great heiress had to encounter. We spoke 
of it. That was before 

“ Before you gave your promise to me,” 
she interposed. 

He made a gesture of dissent. 

“Tt was to him my first. promise was 
given. I swore 
that with my 
consent no for- 
tune-hunter 
should trade 
upon your inno- 
cence. And my 
word once given 
has never been 
broken yet.” 

For a moment 
she was silent, 
watching him 
with a half-whim- 
sical, half- petu- 
lant expression. 
He no _ longer 
leaned against 
the slabs. He 
stood up with 


a straight back, 


squaring his 

shoulders as if 
to meet the attack 
of a cunning 
adversary. 

“So my father 
would have con- 
sidered you a for- 
tune-hunter ?” she 
asked, at last. 

“Tt is what the 
world would call a man in my position who 
married a woman in yours,” he said, stoutly. 

“The world—the world!” she derided. 
“So it is the world that stands between us— 
orders you to slave out your days—wrecks 
my life—condemns us both to misery?” 

Once again he found no answer but a 
shrug. She leaned back upon the bench a 
little wearily. The shadows of disappoint- 
ment clouded into her eyes ; her hands lay 
listless in her lap. If Fanshaw had watched 
her he would have suffered in seeing the 
trembling of her lips. 

Yet the next moment she had jumped to 
her feet. 

“Very well,” she declared, with sudden 
briskness. “Then we are to be enemies. 
But make no mistake, Jack, I shall win 
eventually. Oh, yes, I shall win. When I 
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set my mind to a thing—well, you'll see. 
But at the present moment my crying 
necessity is food. I’m too hungry for words. 
What have you got in this bundle of laths 
you call a cabin? Bread, butter, cheese ?” 

He looked troubled. 

““We—we don’t have such things,” he 
stammered. ‘“ There’s some beans and some 
bacon, and—and I’m afraid that’s all.” 

She threw back her head and laughed 
ringingly. 

“Tm afraid that’s all!” she mimicked. 
“As if that wasn’t the ‘all’ that I’m yearning 
for after these miles of cinder upon that 
that antelope,” she added, eyeing the broncho 
ungratefully as he sniffed the pastureless soil. 

“Come in, then,” he invited, hospitably, 
waving his hand towards the cabin. 

She looked at it. 

“I’ve seen more elaborate pig-sties,” she 
suggested, disdaining it with a very tilted nose. 

“It isn’t worth making much of a 
structure,” he explained. “ As a rule, it has 
to be rebuilt at least three times a year.” 

Her eyebrows lifted. 

“ Three times a year ?” she echoed, wonder 
ingly, and he smiled. 

“Hasn't the reputation of the Divide 
reached you?” he asked. He lifted his 


hand and pointed up the canyon that cut the 
hills behind them. 
“Way back there are the eternal snows,” 


he said. “In the dry weather, after a long 
calm, a sudden draught sets in from the hot 
air to the cold—bluntly, a tornado. I get 
three or four every summer. Each time it 
sweeps up the gulch it takes my cabin with it.” 

She looked at him with horror in her eyes. 

“ And you?” she cried. ‘“‘ And you?” 

He laughed. 

“Tm all right. The little sand whorls 
which get up tell me when it’s coming. Then 
I get into the cellar.” 

“The cellar?” she repeated. “What cellar?” 

He poirted to the bank of the ditch. 

Following the motion of his hand she dis- 
covered a zinc-covered flap in the midst of 
the brown expanse. It was sunk in the earth, 
levelled flush with the edging clay. 

She lifted her hands in dismay. 

“Well, if I wanted a reason to hunt you 
out of this detestable place, there it lies,” she 
protested. “That’s quite enough, Jack. I’m 
going to run you away from here—I’m going 
to set my great mind to work upon the 
problem, and you'll be bested—absolutely 
and conclusively bested. But in the mean- 
time, as I continue to starve, what’s the 
matter with that bacon and those beans ?” 
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He smiled again and held open the door 
politely. With an air of unbending contempt 
towards her surroundings she stepped in. 

In spite of the simplicity of the cooking, 
for the next few minutes she watched with 
astonishment the deft handling of the frying- 
pan. The bacon sputtered appetizingly. 
The beans gave forth a savoury smell. She 
made admiring comments, and, when the 
repast was served, fell to upon it with fervour. 
Cook and guest alike displayed a very credit- 
able hunger, and finished the contents of the 
single dish to a bean. 

With a little sigh of satisfaction Muriel 
drew back her stool from the packing-case 
table. She took up the corn-cob pipe which 
Fanshaw had laid upon the shelf. 

“Smoke!” she commanded. “Then I 
can talk to you as one reasonable human 
being to another, Jack. My mistake was in 
arguing in a state of famine.” 

He smiled again, but there was no sub- 
mission about the resolute set of his lips. 
He reached out his hand for the pipe, and 
commenced filling it. 

Suddenly a new sound broke the quiet— 
from outside. 

A rattle, as of innumerable pennies being 
shaken in a giant missionary-box, smote the 
cabin slabs. The roof of zinc stirred and 
wrenched at the nails. 

Fanshaw dropped his pipe. He leaped to 
his feet and darted through the doorway. 

The next instant he was back. His hand 
fell vigorously upon the girl’s shoulder. 

“Come!” he shouted, fiercely. “ Run— 
race for your life !” 

She stumbled to her feet in astonishment. 
Before she could frame a question he was 
forcing her out into the open and across the 
sun-baked flat. 

For Muriel the next few seconds were a 
blur of confusion. She realized that the sky 
had disappeared behind a blanketing of 
cloud, that dust, pebbles, and all the endless 
litter of the deserted camp were flying in 
twisted, funnel-shaped whirls around her. 
She caught a glimpse of the startled horse 
galloping wildly across the ridge, and the 
next instant almost fell upon the zinc cover 
of the cellar door. 

Fanshaw stooped and heaved it up. With 
a swift motion he half lifted, half pushed 
her into the hole, slid down beside her, and 
let the panel fall to above his head with a clang. 

The uproar increased. The sand drifts 
hissed as they whirled by above them. With 
a drumming rattle the loose sluice-boxes 
were flung from side to side of the ditch as 
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they thundered past. Trestles could be 
heard cracking like matchwood ; boulders 
clanged together with deafening blows. A 
harsh metallic clatter, which drifted away and 
was lost in the general hubbub, told how the 
cabin roof was being swept into 
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The pangs of a sudden fear gripped him ; 
the sweat broke out upon his forehead. He 
brought his eyes against the crack in the 
panel and peered into the open. As he 
looked he swore—and then shivered. 

The great lone 





the gorge. A second later the 
crash of planking announced that 
the slab walls were in hot pursuit. 

Muriel clung 
to her compan- 
ion, trembling 
violently. Fan- 
shaw held her 
to him, soothing 
her as a mother 
might soothe a 
frightened child. 

“Tt only lasts 
a minute or 
two,” he assured 








her. “It'll be 
over before 
you've _ realized 


it. I’ve seen a 
dozen of them 
I’veseenascore.” 
She hid her 
face in the lapel 
of his coat. 
“We shall be 





buried!” she 
wailed—“ buried 
alive!” 


“ Nonsense ! ” 
he - answered, 
cheerily. “In 
another moment 
or two 

A frightful crash—a splitting, rending sound 
—drowned his voice. It was followed by a 
thud that seemed to thunder upon their very 
heads. Half stunned, Fanshaw reeled against 
the clay wall, noting with astonished eyes 





that a crack in the wood and metal was 
letting a dim shaft of light into’ the 
cellar. And at the same moment the storm 


died down as if by magic. Faintly and 
yet more faintly the echoes of its passing 
were swallowed by the distant valleys, while 
a moment later the deep after-silence was 
broken by the patter of torrential rain. 

Fanshaw pulled himself together and thrust 
his hand up against the door. 

It did not stir. 

He drove both his open palms against it ; 
he heaved his shoulders till his muscles 
It was obstinately im- 


seemed to crack. 
movable. 





““HE HALF LIFTED, HALF PUSHED, HER INTO THE HOLE.” 


pine was down 
—was over them! 
The bulk of the 
huge butt was 
between him 
and the sky, 
while the top 
litter and the 
branches he 
knew by _ its 
position must be 
damming the 
ditch. And the 
channel was fill- 
ing ; the growing 
rush of water 
told him that. 
They were cap- 
tives till such 
time as he could 
tunnel a way 
with fingers 
alone through 
half-a-dozen feet 
of sun-dried 
clay ! 

Muriel’s voice 
was in his ears ; 
her fingers groped for and 
gripped his arm. 

“Let us get out now,” 
she pleaded. “Oh, let 
us get out!” 

For a moment his throat was parched 
beyond speech. He gulped nervously. It 
was the sound of the sob that fluttered to 
him through the darkness that suddenly 
steeled his manhood back to confidence. 

He turned to her—he showed her what an 
absurd—what a trifling—accident it was —he 
reassured her—he promised her release within 
the hour—nay, within minutes, perhaps—he 
laughed —he joked idiotically of the unforeseen 
chances of a mountain life. He grew almost 
boisterous in his anxiety to prove his point 
and to conceal his fear, 

He got no answer save silence and—half 
heard—a quivering sigh. It seemed to 
madden him. He flung himself upon the 
clay. He tore, he ripped—he snatched 
down great lumps of soil. His breathing came 
in gasps as he hewed and pulled. The rain 
hammered ceaselessly upon the zinc panels. 
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A minute later a cry halted Fanshaw in the 
midst of his toil. 

“Ah!” quavered Muriel. There was 
more than astonishment in the exclamation. 
There was terror. 

“The water is running down my back,” 
she explained. 

Fanshaw wheeled towards her. The wan 
gleam of light that filtered through the riven 
door shone upon a tiny runnel which trickled 
down the clay and wandered about the floor. 

Fanshaw tried to laugh. 

“You can dodge that, can’t you?” he 
asked, cheerily, and turned again to his 
tunnelling. 

For a minute she was silent again. 

“Yes,” she said, at last—and Fanshaw 
heard a new inflection in her voice—“ yes, 
I can dodge it all right, dwt z¢ can’t escape !” 

Fanshaw’s heart stood still. 

He looked down. Already there was half 
an inch of water at his feet. His boots 
splashed in it—it 
seemed to broaden 
as he _ peered. 
Minute by minute 
it would rise. 
Within the hour— 
or less—the pit 
would be full! 

And with realiza- 
tion of their fate a 
sort of Berserk rage 
seemed to flame 
into the man’s 
veins. He turned 
upon the impene- 
trable earth. He 
worked like a mad- 
man—he clawed, 
he snatched, he 
wrung great boul- 
ders from the em- 
bedding soil and 
stamped them 
down as if they 
were noxious rep- 
tiles accountable 
for their prisoning. 
With feet and 
hands he smote 
the ungiving 
clay and made progress — by inches. 

The water was at his knees. Through ten 
minutes of frenzied effort it mounted to. his 
waist, took a quarter of an hour to lap his 
armpits, and then, in growing volume, over- 
lapped his shoulders. Outside, the in- 
creasing thunders from the channel showed 
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that the mountain stream was fast becoming 
a river. 

As the rising surface laved his chin Fan- 
shaw cried aloud. He turned his fingers 
upon the rift in the panel above his head 
and forced them between the edges. He 
swung his whole weight upon them. 

A splinter broke away-—a tiny slice of wood 
not an inch across. The larger opening only 
showed the hopelessness of—hope. ‘Trunk 
and clay came nigh to meeting. There was 
not room to extend a hand, much less 
shoulders, or even a head ! 

He heard a gasp. What was touching his 
chin was over Muriel’s lips. He caught her 
to him, lifted her, clasped her to his breast. 
He kissed her passionately. He muttered 
incoherent words—of love—of encourage- 
ment—of farewell. Her hands were about 
his neck. Her lips were pressed to his 
forehead again and again. 

“Together!” she whispered, breathlessly. 
“We can meet it 

together!” He 
choked. A ripple 
flung from his 
heaving chest 
flowed against his 
face. He nerved 
himself for the last 
struggle—he drew 
deep draughts of 
air— he tried - to 
pray. 

Crash! Crash! 
Crash! A sudden 
trembling from 
above —a sudden 
sound of swirling 
waters—a sudden 
shaft of light as 
the shadow of the 
great trunk was 
hfted from above 
the rent in the 
panel. 

Through a long 
instant of suspense 
the great roots 
dragged across the 
The door 

shook, heaved, then 
burst upward with all-the force of Fanshaw’s 
last breath-seeking agony, and showed the 
open sky! 

Straining his neck into air and freedom 
Fanshaw realized how their safety had been 
won. The great pine was gone—was already 
fifty yards away, surging down the ditch 








“THE WATER WAS AT 
HIS KNEES.” zinc 


























channel to the plain. The new-risen torrent 
had gripped the mass of boughs which 
dammed it, and had torn the whole mass with 
irresistible force from where it lay. What 
had threatened them had, in turn, become 
their saviour—the stream had prised the 
lock of their cell ! 

He turned to Muriel and lifted her out 
upon the sodden earth. With a heave 
and a splash he fol- 
lowed. 

She looked about 
her in bewilderment. 
Her lips were parted 
as if she could not 
drink enough of the 
rain-cooled air. She 
clung to him as he 
stood beside her. 

She pointed to the 
trampled strip of soil 
where the cabin had 
stood. Of the plank- 
ing not one 
vestige re- 
mained. 

“An hour 
ago—less than 
an hour — we js 
sat there and— 
and laughed!” 
she cried, won- 
deringly. “To 
think of it! 
An hour? No, 
a year, a century, Jack —a lifetime!” 

Still leaning on his arm she guided him to 
the great chasm in the ground from which 
the huge tree had been plucked. The depth 
of the pit and the mighty splinters of roots* 
told what forces had been at work. She 
peered into it curiously, pointing out the great 
boulders that had been levered _up by its fall. 

Suddenly Fanshaw gave a shout. The 
next instant he was in the hole, picking 
feverishly at the scattered clods. With 
amazement she watched him snatch the 
loose handkerchief from his neck, fill it with 
grit, and stumble down to the edge of the 
torrent. He knelt upon the bank. He 
laved the bundle in the stream, swinging it 
in slow, circling motions, drawing it along 
the surface where the current was fiercest. 
The mud within it began to dissolve, staining 
a long trail upon the already turbid water. 
He shook it—he beat it upon the ripples. 
Finally he drew it to him and, bending, 
spread it open upon the bank. He gave it 
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“HE TOOK OFF HIS CAP AND 
WAVED IT TRIUMPHANTLY.” 


one searching look, and then shouted again, 
exultantly. 

“The colour!” he yelled. “The colour— 
and more than the colour ! 
It’s found 


The stuff itself ! 
it’s found at last !” 

His voice roared 

up the gorge. The 
echoes tossed it 
from crag to crag. 
A sudden terror 
seized upon Muricl. 
Had the reaction 
maddened him? 
Was this the 
sudden frenzy 
* of relief? 
He took off 
his cap and 
waved it tri- 
umphantly. 
He called to 
her—he _ beck- 
oned to her 
insistently. 

“Look!” 
he cried, 
pointing to 
the strip of silk be- 


tween his' knees. 
“Look at it! It’s 
fortune — it’s love! 


It means everything 
—it means you /” 

Still half hesitat- 
ing she drew near. 
She stared—she rubbed her eyes—and then, 
in an instant, understood. Among the grit 
and rubble specks of metal gleamed over 
fold and fold. 

“ Aye—the lost lode!” he cried. “A 
stratum cleavage fifty yards wide, but the lost 
lode as I live!” He rose to his feet. His 
arms were about her—his kisses rained upon 
her cheek. 

“And now J surrender!” he told 
“Now JZ come to you! Sweetheart, this 
time it is Z who ask—who entreat. With 
honour I can say, ‘Come to me, be my 
wife.’ ” 

For a moment she looked back at him as 
one dazed. ° Then, as if drawn by an attrac- 
tion irresistible, she turned her eyes towards 
the cellar—that cellar which still brimmed 
with the waters of the treacherous runnel. 
She shuddered. She pressed her face against 
his dripping breast. 

“Oh, Jack!” she murmured, thankfully. 
“Oh, Jack!” 


” 


her. 


















Humour in Clerical Life. 


By THE Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE. 


UMOUR may be described as 

the flavour of character ; every 
man with any real distinction 
of character has a humour of 
his own. 

This has been true of the 
English episcopate and of many of the 
ablest representatives of the Nonconformist 
pulpit. Who that has known him can forget 
the fun which sparkled amidst the vast stores 
of learning a late prelate carried so lightly ? 
Who that has heard them can forget the 
droll and epigrammatic things said in a 
deliberate way, much as we may suppose an 
owl to lay an egg? Undergraduates who 
could not unburden themselves to others 
could open their hearts to him. 

The geniality which some were found to 
condemn preserved at least one man to the 
service of the Church who has since given 
notable proof of his calling. Shy and nervous, 
he had approached perhaps the most extra- 
ordinarily solemn member of the Bench of 
Bishops, only to be confused and repelled. 
After listening with the gravity which was all 
his own, his lordship had extended to him 
the three fingers of an affectionate 
(and permanent) farewell. 

Fortunately, the youth made one 
other effort before relinquishing 
his idea of ordination. Shown into 
a study filled with what might have 
been the odour of sanctity, but 
smelt uncommonly like a fine 
Havana cigar, a well-timed plea- 
santry relieved him of his embar- 
rassment and set him at his ease, 
enabling him to give so good an 
account of himself that he was 
readily accepted as a candidate. 

Another bishop, happily still with 
us, though retired from the cares of 
his Colonial diocese, was famous 
throughout Australia no less for 
his quaint conceits than for his 
spiritual vigour and eloquence. 

Presented with two splendid 
carriage horses, he named them 
Bryant and May, because (1) they 
were an ideal match, (2) they con- 
tained hidden fire, (3) they went off 
when struck from the box. 

An attack of indigestion from 
an unwary meal overnight led him 
to propound a conundrum to his 
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host. at the breakfast - table—‘“ Why are 
cucumber and cheese like the Book of 
Common Prayer ?”—with the heart-breaking 
answer, “ Because they give you the cof 
for the day.” 

When one of his clergy described a 
wealthy parishioner as a careless, indifferent 
sort of man, who cared only for his garden 
during the day and his billiard-room at night, 
he said: “Garden! Billiards! Don't call 
him careless; he evidently minds his peas 
and cues.” ‘ 

To the rude question of a dissipated 
passenger on board ship, “ Why do you wear 
that thing?” (a cross), he replied: “ For the 
Same reason that you wear a red nose—as a 
mark of my occupation.” 

Canon W , vicar of an important parish 
in Lancashire and chaplain to an asylum, took 
credit to himself that he did not entrust the 
spiritual care of its inmates to his subordi 
nates, but took the services himself. One day 
a lunatic met him in the corridor, and asked 
abruptly, “ Do you like beef?” Smiling, and 
with the easy tolerance for a crazy brain, 
Canon W replied, “Yes, certainly.” “ Are 
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“DO YOU LIKE BEEF?” 
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you wery fond of beef?” “I like it very 
much.” “ Would you like beef on Sunday 
and Monday and all the other days of the 
week?” “Not so often as that; I like a 
change.” ‘“‘Sodowe. Send your curate next 
Sunday, will you ?” 

Those people who would fain have human 
nature re-formed and re-stamped according to 
their own dismal type must be especially dis- 
mayed by the way in which the lighter side of 
things makes itself felt in church. 

For humour declines to be banished, even 
from that holy 
edifice. It - Q / 
takes its. place : 
at the font, 
and is respon- 
sible for many 
of the names 
inflicted upon 
helpless babes. 
“Happy Bul- 
lock” was our 
first baptismal 
entry in one 
register, and 
“Cassandra 
Cowmeadow ” 
the last. 

Sometimes 
the parent 
evades respon- 
sibility with 
the formula, 
“I'd rather 
leave it to you, 
sir,” after the 
manner of a 
cabman_ with 
his fare. 

Humour is, 
perhaps, more ti 
effectually 














barred from Ss est, 


the pulpit than 
from any other 
part of the sacred fane. Popular opinion, 
which tolerated and even encouraged it 
hundreds of years ago, now declares it to be 
out of place, or allows it only to preachers 
of exceptional personality, like the late Charles 
Spurgeon and Joseph Parker. Irony and a 
bitter tongue are still permitted to do their 
best or worst, but nothing that can excite the 
risible faculties. 

Under these conditions, humour in the 
pulpit is usually unintentional. It finds its 
expression unconsciously. It glimmers in 
unguarded expressions, or shows itself in 
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eccentricities of look and gesture. Texts 
with incongruous circumstances give it birth. 

Not long ago the incumbent of one of the 
largest parish churches in England was insti- 
tuted to his living on St. Matthias’ Day in 
the presence of a crowded congregation. Few 
of that congregation remained unmoved when 
the bishop, referring to the festival with its 
collect, “Who into the place of the traitor 
Judas didst choose thy faithful servant 
Matthias,” remarked that the circumstances 
under which they were gathered together that 
afternoon 
were some- 
what _ similar. 
The presence 
of the late 
vicar, a highly 
esteemed peer 
of the realm, 
added a poig- 
nant applica- 
tion to the 
statement. 

The same 
dear old pre- 
late preached 
in another 
church in the 
same town 
after it had 
been closed 
and decorated. 
An _ uncomely 
building at 
best, oscillat- 
ing between a 
barn and a 
basilica, even 
a careful 
scheme of 
adornment 
had failed to 
make it beauti- 
Looking 

round at the 
blues and yellows which stared at him from 
the walls, the bishop sighed heavily and gave 
out his text, “ How dreadful ”—another sigh 
—‘ how dreadful is this place.” 

It is unfortunate when those who are pre- 
sent insist on reading the preacher’s personal 
affairs into the passage of Scripture he 
announces. ‘This was the case with a clergy- 
man about to espouse “en secondes noces ” 
a lady of notably shrewish temperament. By 
experts it was considered that his second 
marriage would profoundly increase his 
respect for the memory of his first wife. 
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On the last Sunday of his widowerhood he 
announced as his text, “Oh, that I had 
wings like a dove, for then would I fly away 
and be at rest.” At his first appearance after 
a waning honeymoon he was unhappily led 
to choose the words, “‘Oh, wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ?” 

Humour often accompanies those who 
marry and are given in marriage, an unin- 
vited guest. A vicar near Huddersfield, 
presenting the hand of the bride to the groom 
for investment with the ring, was astonished 
to find that his own thumb was being 


The late vicar of the Brontés’ parish of 
Haworth, observing the disconsolate looks 
of a newly-wedded pair, found that they were 
at variance as to the respective duties of 
lighting the fire and cleaning the boots, each 
asserting that these were the work of the 
other. Like a discreet man the vicar sug- 
gested a compromise—the man, who rose 
early, to light the fire ; the woman to clean 
his foot-gear at night. With this judgment 
of Solomon they were satisfied, and departed 
with shining faces. 

But humour refuses to confine itself to the 
atmosphere of nuptial vows and wedding 





“THE SHORT-SIGHTED BRIDEGROOM.” 


energetically licked. This lubrication, it 
appeared, was intended by the short-sighted 
bridegroom for the bride’s finger, in order to 
ensure the easy passage of the ring. 

Another bachelor, after his lady-love had 
been asked if she would love, honour, and 
obey, turned to her and, in a loud voice, 
which echoed through the church, demanded, 
“Will ye black my boots in the morning?” 
This at first sight seemed an ill-timed plea- 
santry which called for rebuke ; it was really 
an attempt to settle a much-debated question. 


marches ; it rises superior to the terrors of 
the grave ; it murmurs a final jest from the 
lips of dying men ; it will be exorcised by no 
function, however depressing or severe. A 
sense of the ludicrous may be at times a 
burden heavy to be borne, possessing its 
unhappy victim at the very moment when 
of all others he wishes it away. 

A young Australian clergyman who uttered 
a Spoonerism at the most critical passage of 
the Burial Service, and declared: “ We 
commote her biddy to the earth,” was so 
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overcome by the absurdity of the expression 
that for a few tremendous seconds he re- 
mained apparently on the brink of an 
apoplectic seizure, mouth open and eyes 
goggling. 

Sometimes it happens that the passage of 
Holy Writ selected is @ propos of the occasion 
in a sense both sorrowful and droll. An 
incumbent of the name of Price disappeared 
from his parish in Victoria, taking with him 
nearly £200 of Church money. The /ocum 
tenens who took his place was impelled by 
his evil genius to commence his ministry 
from the words, “ Without money and with- 
out price.” 

Perhaps the best illustration of this un- 
happy combination is to be found in the 
experience of a Colonial bishop already 
quoted who was in those days a rector in the 
Midlands. Late on a Saturday evening he 
received a letter from the rural dean asking 
him urgently, and in the name of friendship, 
to take the service at his church the next 
morning. The request was specially incon- 
venient in view of a church parade at home. 
Nevertheless, the rector arranged to meet the 
wish of his friend. It happened that on the 
previous Sunday he had preached for the first 
and only time in his life from the Song of 
Solomon, basing on the words, “ Come away, 
my love, come away,” an appeal to the 
soul to forsake the base, the ignoble, and 
the sordid, and rise into the realms of the 
spiritual and divine. 

It proved to be one of his most successful 
efforts ; several of his parishioners praised it 
loudly during the week. He determined, 
therefore, with the subject fresh in his mind, 
to take it again on this particular morning. 

And again it excited remark. With the 
announcement of his text a faint smile 
flickered on the lips of staid and elderly 
ladies beneath him, whilst younger members 
of his audience hid their faces in muffs and 
handkerchiefs. Perplexed; the preacher 
looked for an explanation in disordered robes 
or stole awry, but could find none. As he 
proceeded, his eloquence and earnestness 
restored quiet to his hearers; under the 
spell of his speech even the man with the 
cough forgot to proclaim his trouble. 

Unhappily the sermon was of a climacteric 
nature, ending at intervals with the fervid 
appeal, “Come away, my love, come away.” 
Each repetition of these words proved too 
much for the composure of the people, and 
became the signal for renewed demonstrations 
of suppressed mirth. In vain the distracted 
preacher, unable to detect the cause of it all, 
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lashed himself into a frenzy -of fine words, 
and chanted his refrain with greater passion 
than ever ; he surveyed only an area of broad 
grins, of agonized attempts to preserve the’ 
decorum due to the time and place. He 
finished abruptly, and left the pulpit in 
dudgeon. 

The congratulations of a venerable church- 
warden in the vestry failed to appease him. 
He demanded the cause of the outrageous 
behaviour in church. 

“Tt is possible, sir,” said the white-haired 
official, “to preach a most admirable sermon 
which may not be appropriate.” 

“What is wrong with it? My own people 
liked it immensely.” 

“Surely you know, sir, the circumstances 
under which you have come to us this 
morning ?” 

“This is all I know” (producing the rural 
dean’s letter). 

“ Then it is my painful duty to inform you 
that our vicar eloped last night with the 
doctor’s wife !” 

Many humorous stories are directly at the 
expense of the clergy, and afford opportunities 
to the laity for reprisals otherwise denied 
them. A favourite narrative in Natal de- 
scribes how one of Bishop Colenso’s priests 
was in the habit of going out each morning 
to the Indian Stores for three fresh eggs— 
one for his wife’s breakfast and two for him- 
self. One day he returned with a face full 
of concern. 

“What is the matter?” was the anxious 
inquiry. 

“ Had a little accident,” was the reply. 

““T hope you haven’t hurt yourself.” 

“No; but I have broken one of the eggs, 
and it’s your egg, my dear.” 

A farewell meeting at Melbourne in honour 
of a retiring bishop will long be remembered 
for some ludicrous comparisons made by a 
prominent citizen, who was one of the 
bishop’s greatest admirers. Referring to the 
health and circumstances of the parting 
guest, he likened him to the patriarch Job in 
three particulars: because, in the first place, 
he had lost his wife, in the second place he 
had lost his money, in the third place he was 
covered with boils ! 

Many middle-aged men will easily recall 
the verger at Canterbury Cathedral who, like 
Tennyson’s brook, seemed to go on for ever. 
He once explained to a visitor the secret of 
his longevity in a way by no means flattering 
to his ecclesiastical superiors. ‘Since I’ve 
been here, sir, I’ve seen five deans come and 
five deans go; and why? Because they have 
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eight courses for their dinner and I have 
one.” 

To those about to seek admission into 
holy orders an interview with the ordinary 
is a time of much anxiety, sometimes of much 
mental confusion. This, perhaps, accounts 
for the unusual behaviour of a young candi- 
date who, dismissed on the episcopal door- 
step with a solemn “God bless you,” hastily 
answered, “ Don’t mention it, my lord.” 

Even clergy of eminence have been the 
victims of practical jokes. A former dean of 
a Northern University, finding an unusually 
large congregation in the cathedral at 
evensong, inquired the occasion of it from 
a passing undergraduate. He was told 
that the visitors belonged to the Newcastle 
Association of Total Abstainers. He ac- 
cordingly addressed some gracious words to 
them after the Second Lesson, admitting his 
own want of claim to be considered quite an 
abstainer, but expressing his sympathy with 
the great effort they were making to put down 
strong drink. Amongst other things he 
assured them that the fine specimens of man- 
hood he saw before him did credit to the 
principles they professed. Alas, for the good 
dean ! 


The portly figures before him, gar- 
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nished with cable watch-chains and decanter- 
stopper studs, belonged to the Newcastle 
Licensed Victuallers’ Association, whose 
identity the undergraduate had wickedly 
concealed. 

Our final illustration of the humour of 
clerical life shall be taken from a meeting 
in the South of England to promote a 
charity. The mayor had laboured hard 
to secure a representative gathering, and 
as he looked around and found the lion 
lying down with the lamb, the bishop 
of the diocese seated side by side with 
the Wesleyan superintendent of circuit, the 
Baptist and other ministers, he felt that he 
had reached the supreme moment of his life. 
He rose, bursting with emotion. After 
expressing his delight at seeing a number of 
Christian men forgetting their differences 
and uniting in a common cause, he summed 
up the situation in these eloquent words : 
“The fact is, my lords and gentlemen, if a 
man’s ’art is in the right place, it don’t 
matter what sex he belongs to.” 

The writer of this paper is aware of the 
suspicion attaching to all narratives of alleged 
humour—a suspicion not to be dispelled by 
an affidavit sworn at the nearest respectable 
solicitor’s. To some extent he shares in it. 
Stories which have survived the Flood or 
outlived the early dynasties have attained a 
sorry immortality. Dressed in the ready- 

made clothes of our own times, 
they have been paraded as the 
consummate flower and most 
recent expression of the mind of 
man. ‘The sparkling witticism 
of to-day, the gay impromptu of 
to-morrow, may, if they please, 
boast a pedigree more ancient 
and varied than a Highland 
laird’s. “An- uncle of mine,” 
“A man I know,” stand con- 
fessed in some Persian sage or 
some monastic and medieval 
jester. 

Even into this  veracious 
chronicle Joe Miller may have 
obtruded his undying person- 
ality. It may pacify our readers 
to know (allowing a guarantee 
to be possible) that the 
greater part of what is here 
set down has come to pass in 
the experience of the writer and 
his friends. 
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>} ANNI!” 

“Leo!” 

The two brothers shook 
hands, looking with a long, 
sweet look into each other’s 
eyes, for they had not met 
It is a far cry from Rome to 








for a year. 
Venice, when you must count each lira. 


Leo was young and very handsome. Titian 
would have been glad to paint him, had he 
lived in Titian’s day. Giovanni was prouder 
of his brother than words could tell; but a 
Venetian has eyes, and words are super- 
fluous when it is a matter of the heart. 

“You are a great man, Leo,” he said. 

“No,” said Leo, who was younger than 
Giovanni by ten years, and had been the 
baby at home, long ago in the old Rio 


Alberoni. “ But—they think in Rome that 
I can sing a little. People are kind.” 
“Kind? They are kind to themselves in 


being kind to you,” Vanni protested. “ You 
look like a gentleman in those clothes, Leo. 
Come and get into the gondola. People will 
think I am rowing a prince.” 

“Then I shall cease to be a gentleman 
to-morrow, if it is the clothes which make me 
one,” laughed Leo Contarini, “for I shall 
put on the old blue serge if you have kept it, 
and I will be a gondolier like yourself. Ah! 
it’s good to be under Venetian skies again.” 


By this time they were in the gondola,” 


with which Vanni had met his brother at the 
railway station, up at the far end of the 
Grand Canal. Leo’s luggage had been put 
in, and Vanni was rowing his well-loved 
passenger home. 

“Tt was by luck only that I could come 
for you,” he said. “You gave me no time 
to write after sending word that you were to 
have a holiday, and telling the day and hour 
when you would arrive. But if you had given 
more time I should have been obliged to 
say, ‘Look for Luigi Alessandro or Pietro 
Ruffini ; I dare not promise to be there.’ ” 

“Why would you have had to say that ?” 
asked Leo. 

“Because our dear and good signore has 
suddenly arrived in Venice, bringing his 
daughter. Oh! but a lily in beauty and a 
lily in name too. To-day they have gone 
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to Chioggia by steamer, or I must have been 
at their service. You know well that we 
Contarinis are bound to serve him, if it were 
with our hearts’ blood.” 

“Yes,” the younger man agreed, a warm 
light brightening his eyes. ‘“ His goodness 
saved our mother’s life and gave me my 
career. There is nothing we could do which 
would be too much or enough to show the 
signore that we Contarinis can be grateful.” 

“He and the beautiful signorina are at the 
same hotel and in the same rooms he had 
ten years ago. It would be like old times 
again to see his face in the same places and 
to be his gondolier, if it were not for the 
young lady.” 

“She is a grown woman, then? He spoke 
of his ‘little girl,’ I remember, and how, some 
day, he would bring her to Venice ; but if I 
thought of her it has always been as a 
child.” 

‘She is not a child, nor is she a woman. 
She is a young girl, young as the morning, 
and as fair. But you will see, Leo mio. 
You must pay your respects to the signore 
and tell him about yourself.” 

“T have not conceit enough for that,” said 
Leo, laughing, and looking handsomer than 
ever, as he showed his white teeth. ‘“ The 
signore will have forgotten that there was a me. 
It was for your sake he did everything, Vanni. 
He saw me at most twice—a thin slip of a 
fifteen-year-old boy, without courage even to 
speak.” 

“ But you sang. Well I recall that night 
in the moonlight. I brought you out, curled 
up in the gondola, as a surprise for the 
signore. You kept so quiet, he did not 
suspect that he and I were not alone until 
we lay out there in the still lagoon, close to 
our dear San Giorgio Maggiore ; and when I 
gave you the signal you began to sing. If 
I, your brother, do say it, it was like the 
voice of an angel. The signore was quite 
excited. He did not say much before you. 
That was not his way. But next morning 
he questioned me, and when he had learned 
that our great ambition was to save money 
and grant your wish to be a singer, he asked 
how much that would mean. When I 
answered that it would be a great sum, no 
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less than a thousand lire, to keep you for 
three years and let you go all that time toa 
good school for the music, he said, ‘ That 
shall be my present’ ; and the same day he 
put the notes into my hand.” 

“Yes. It was but the nobler because he 
cared nothing for me, only for you, Vanni. 
It was for your sake, and so I owe all to you, 
as well as to him. I went to thank the 
signore, I remember, and could not think of 
a word to say. After that he left Venice ; 
and by this time he will have forgotten that 
Giovanni Contarini had a brother.” 

“Not so, for we have already spoken of 
you. I told him you were singing a fine 
part in an opera company in Rome, and that 
our dear father and mother had seen your 
success before they died. He was glad to 
hear the good news and said he would see 
you when you came to Venice.” 

“He knew I was to come?” 

“T told him your season was over at the 
end of last month, and that, now May had 
arrived, you would come with it for your 
holiday to stay with me and my Beata in our 
little home, which would be honoured by 
your presence.” 

“ But, Vanni, you should not have said 
that.” 

“Tt is true. And I would have the 
signore know that you 
are now someone very 
different from us; 
because it is with his 
money that you rose 
to be what you are. 
To-night I take the 
gondola for the after- 
dinner outing of the 
signore and his daugh- 
ter. Every night they 
go at nine o’clock, now 
there is a moon.” 

When night came 
Sir Charles Hampton 
and his daughter Lilian 
brought a guest for the 
moonlight excursion (if 
excursion it could be 
called, when they were 
simply to drift, with 
now and then a touch 
of the oar), so Vanni 
said nothing about Leo, 
but his heart was 
full of him. He thought 
of his handsome 
brother, and felt a 
vague, uneasy jealousy 

















































of the Hamptons’ guest, who had a haughty 
profile and a supercilious air, as if the world 
had been made for his pleasure. Leo was 
far handsomer, yet this lazy Englishman 
would scorn him, would look at him even as 
he looked at Vanni; yes, with a glance that 
made no’ more of a man’s flesh and blood 
than of an image carved in wood. Ah! it 
was a queer world. You might be as beau- 
tiful as a fairy prince ; you might sing with a 
voice to charm St. Theodore down from his 
pillar in the Piazzetta ; you might have the 
blue blood of the Contarinis in your veins ; 
but if your forebears had met misfortune and 
you had been born asa peasant, never could 
you lean against the soft cushions of a 
gondola, with an exquisite white blossom of 
English maidenhood at your side, as your 
equal. You must do your work, whether it 
were to row or to sing, while others looked on 
and did not know that you were a man. 

“Go. slowly, Vanni,” said Sir Charles. 
“We're in_no hurry.” 

“Si, signore,” answered Vanni’s placid 
voice. 

“Fancy anyone being in a hurry in Venice !’ 
exclaimed the girl. “Isn’t this—Heaven?” 
And she lifted her face, as if to drink deeper 
draughts of the night’s beauty. She was 
wrapped in a soft white cloak, with lines of 
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silver on it here and there, which the moon 
burnished. And of her uncovered hair the 
light wove a saint’s halo of pale gold, rippling 
with wavering sheen and shadow as the breeze 
moved over it. Under the wreath of gold 
her face was like a delicate ivory carving, set 
with dark jewels for eyes. 

By day she was a very human girl, only 
rather daintier and prettier than most other 
human girls of nineteen; but now, in the 
spell of the moonlight, her beauty was 
unearthly, and it was so that Leo Contarini 
saw her first. 

He, too, was out on the lagoon. In old 
days, before the munificence of the -signore 
had assured his future, he had learned the 
craft of the gondolier—the calling of his 
people for generations, since the family 
fortunes fell with the family palace, its very 
foundation forgotten now. ‘To-night he was 
out in the old gondola which Vanni and 
Beata used for themselves and little Tonio 
on feast days, when they went pleasuring. It 
was ten years old—five years past a gondola’s 
prime—but though its swanlike grace had 
gone it was seaworthy, and still obeyed the 
oar. 

Leo had been carelessly happy alone in 
the old gondola, which had been new before 
his “career” began. He, too, was drinking 
in the beauty of the night, with his face 
held up to his loved Venetian sky, his 
nostrils wide for the salt smell of the lagoon. 
Then he had heard his brother’s quiet voice, 
and he had turned to see Vanni’s gondola 
black against the silver water, Vanni’s figure 
swaying against the silver sky. The moon had 
illuminated a girl’s lifted face, and—Leo was 
carelessly happy no more. 


He had seen women more beautiful than * 


she, perhaps, but none whose beauty opened 
the doors of his soul and poured in a flood 
of light. The wish came to him that in 
some way, unknown to her, he might add to 
the pleasure she felt in the perfection of the 
night. 

What could he do? There was nothing. 
But yes, he could sing. He would be a 
voice for her—the voice of this one Venetian 
night. He was content to be that and 
nothing more; but he would sing so that 
she should not forget. Sometimes she 
would think of that voice, and so something 
of his would be hers, for all the years that 
she remembered Venice. 

With a few sweeping strokes of his oar he 
widened the space of ebony and silver 
between the two gondolas. Then he asked 


himself what should be the one song that he 
Vol. xxix.—20. 
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would give this girl to carry away with her 
down the years. Should it be a passionate 
love song? No; it must be lilies, not red 
roses, for that fair saint of gold and ivory in 
her silver shrine. She was a lady of lilies. 

Almost without conscious choice he found 
himself singing Gordignani’s “ O Santissima 
Vergine ”—-clear, white music, pure as the 
sheen of the moon. 

“By Jove, what a voice!” exclaimed Sir 
Charles. 

“Tt’s the surroundings 
value,” said Lord George West. 
say it doesn’t amount to much really.” 

“Oh, hush, please—please! Don’t let us 
lose a note,” whispered the girl. 

Vanni said nothing. But he knew who 
was singing. No one save Leo could sing 
like that. So much he knew, yet he was far 
from knowing why Leo sang. He smiled as 
he stood at his oar, thinking that this time 
Leo was giving him a surprise, as well as the 
signore. It was a pretty idea. Vanni won- 
dered if the signore would guess and ask 
questions. If he did not ask Vanni would 
not speak—not to-night, at all events. But 
Vanni was dying to tell that the golden voice 
was his brother’s, and he was disappointed 
when no questions came, for this showed, 
he thought, that the signore had forgotten 
Leo was expected. If he had remembered, 
he might have put two and two together. 

When the song ended they talked about 
the voice, and Sir Charles praised it highly ; 
but, instead of trying to satisfy his curiosity 
by an appeal to Vanni, he merely argued with 
Lord George West. Sir Charles believed 
that it must be a gentleman who sang—a 
Venetian, perhaps—while Lord George was of 
opinion that it was only some gondolier, with 
a better voice than most of his fellows. And 
Leo did not sing again. 

For a long time that night Lilian Hampton 
sat at her window, looking out over the 
mirror that was the lagoon, and as she 
thought of a thing that had happened, the 
refrain of the song she had heard was in her 
ears, like the sound of the sea in a shell. 
When they had come back to the hotel 
Lord George West had tried to tell the girl 
that he loved her, and she had stopped him, 
she hardly knew why; only—he had seemed 
so commonplace after that wonderful singing. 
The voice out there on the lagoon had con- 
centrated all the sweetness, all the poetry and 
beauty of life which she had vaguely felt 
existed, but had never known. It had said 
to her that if she married George West, 
though she might be happy enough in a way, 
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and would have the satisfaction of being 
envied by most of the women she knew, 
there must always be something that she 
would miss. And the something would be the 
best of all; just that poetry, and sweetness, 
and beauty which she had the capacity to 
know and had not known. 

Vanni had been told to bring the gondola 
to the hotel door at ten o’clock next morn- 
ing; but at nine the signore received 
word that his gondolier was anxious to speak 
with him for a moment. 

Sir Charles Hampton, who was an early 
riser, was having 
his tea and toast 
alone in the gar- 
den, as he liked to 
do, that he might 
have half an hour’s 
peaceful reading of 
the day-before-yes 
terday’s paper. He 
guessed that some- 


thing unexpected 
must have hap- 
pened, hastily 


finished his tea, 
and went into the 
long hall, where 
the water-lights 
made a fishing-net 
of gold on the 
polished ceiling. 

Vanni stood on 
the marble steps 
which led up from 
the water to the 
door of the hotel, 
and as the signore 
appeared he came 
forward with a 
limp. 

“Why, Vanni, 
what’s the matter ?” 
asked Sir Charles. 

“Signore, I am 
sorry to say that I 
have stupidly disabled myself. It happened 
last night on the way home. For my sins I 
stepped on a nail, and, the sole of my shoe 
being thin, the point went far into the flesh. 
| hoped that it would be nothing, but this 
morning I find that I cannot use my foot on 
the fonta piede. It is not that I would mind 
the pain, but I could not row the illustrious 
Signore properly ; and I have come at this 
hour to ask him whether he would wish 
to———” 


“Why, we shall have to get another gon- 
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dolier, I suppose, until you’re well,” said Sir 
Charles. “I’m sorry you’ve hurt yourself, 
Vanni, and you must be careful, of course. 
But it’s a nuisance, all the same.” 

“If the signore approves, I have another 
gondolier ready,” announced Vanni. “It is 
what I was about to tell him. My brother 
Leo, who owes so much to the signore, has 
now come home for his holiday, and is at 
the signore’s service.” 

“But Leo is a singer.” 

“True, signore, but he has not forgotten 
how to be a gondolier, and he will gladly 
take my place. It will 
be better than having 
a stranger, and I pro- 
mise the signore that 
there is not a more 
skilled gondolier in 
Venice than Leo.” 

“Well, I will have a 
talk with him. Is he 
with you?” 

“ Si, signore. I 
will call him.” 

A moment later 
a tall young man 
was bowing with 
respect before Sir 
Charles Hamp- 
ton. 

He wore the 

simple yet pictur- 
esque blue serge 
dress of the ordi- 
nary gondolier, 
but he did not 
wear it like an 
ordinary gondo- 
4 lier ; and the old 
JA soldier’s first 
i thought was, 
“Why, this 
fellow looks like 
an Italian 
prince, and he’s 
one of the 
handsomest chaps I ever saw!” 

“It was Leo who sang on the lagoon last 
night, signore,” said Vanni, seeing that his 
brother had made an impression, and in his 
pride wishing to heighten it. But instantly 
Sir Charles’s face changed. He had held 
out his hand to Leo, and had intended, after 
a few kindly words, to accept the offer of his 
services. But he remembered his daughter's 
extreme delight in the beauty of the voice 
heard in the moonlight, and her wish to see 
the singer. She was romantic, of course, like 
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most girls of her age. If she knew Leo 
Contarini’s story, and knew how he could 
sing, she might be inclined to take more 
personal interest than would be prudent in 
so handsome a young man. 

Accordingly he told Leo that he was 
pleased to see him and to hear that he was 
doing well. He thanked him for offering to 
act as gondolier, but thought it would be 
wiser to find some other substitute for Vanni. 

“ You see,” he explained, “you are not a 
gondolier now, and your position as my 
servant would be incongruous, awkward for 
everybody concerned. You would be hurt if 
we treated you as we treat your brother, yet 
we could not make you one of our party.” 

“T would neither expect nor wish it,” pro- 
tested Leo, speaking in English, which he 
had learned for the sake of his music, as he 
had German and French. “I should be 
happy to show my gratitude, even in such a 
little way, and I should be glad to help my 
brother. If you take me as your gondolier, 
signore, I am a gondolier and nothing else.” 

“Remember, I couldn’t have your singing 
become a subject of conversation. If you 
do this thing you’ll have to keep your talent 
to yourself. Not a song; not a hint that 
you can sing. I don’t wish to be unkind, 
and I hope I’m not a snob, but—there are 
some things that can’t be mixed, you know.” 

“‘T quite understand, signore.” 

“Very well. I feel sure I can depend on 
Vanni’s brother to keep his word and his 
self-command, even in trying circumstances. 
We'll call the matter settled ; and I shall 
expect you to be ready at ten. There will 
be one passenger beside my daughter and 
myself—a friend who has come here to be 
with us. And oh, by the way, you needn’t 
air your knowledge of English. It’s so un- 
usual among gondoliers, it might lead to 
questions.” 

“As you will, signore,” replied Leo, so 
meekly that Sir Charles was reassured. 

But Leo was not meek because he was 
anxious on his own account to be accepted 
as his brother’s substitute. It was Vanni 
who had proposed the plan, and at first Leo 
had shrunk from it; why, he hardly knew. 
Vanni had urged, however, that here was a 
chance for him to prove his gratitude to the 
good signore, and it was his duty to take 
that chance. So at last Leo had consented, 
with a thrilling of the nerves and a sinking 
of the heart, as if under the weight of a 
presentiment.- 

His blood beat in his ears as the Lady of 
the Lilies came out on the marble steps an 
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hour later, and looked at him with surprise 


as she descended to the gondola. “Why, 
father, where is Vanni?” she asked. 
“Vanni has hurt his foot. This is his 


brother,” said Sir Charles ;.and then, as if 
unwilling to dwell upon the subject, he 
began a conversation with Lord George. 
“Yes, the Accademia is the best place for 
us this grey morning,” he said. “ Accademia, 
Leo.” 

But Lilian was deeply interested in the 
new gondolier. She smiled kindly over her 
shoulder at him, because he was Vanni's 
brother ; but as her eyes met his, which were 
quickly and respectfully averted, somehow 
she felt the character of her smile changing. 

This man was very different from Vanni, 
though Vanni was handsome too. It was 
extraordinary that the two could be brothers. 
So the new one’s name was Leo! He 
looked more like a prince in exile than a 
common gondolier. His face was wonder- 
fully refined and intellectual. How sad his 
great dark eyes were ; or did she imagine it, 
and was he really like all the others ? 

She could not help thinking about Vanni's 
brother as they wandered from room to room 
at the Accademia, and in one or two master- 
pieces of Titian’s she fancied a resemblance 
to the new gondolier’s eyes or expression. 

In the afternoon Leo rowed them to the 
Lido for tea, and back again as the sun 
was setting in a blaze of golden glory behind 
Venice. This time Miss Trelawney, who 
had been Lilian’s governess and was now her 
companion, was of the party, and she was 
so indiscreet in her artistic admiration of the 
gondolier that Sir Charles was annoyed. 

Then things began to happen which caused 
Lord George to come near hating “that 
posing humbug,” as he mentally called the 
unnecessarily handsome gondolier. 

One thing was that Lilian dropped a 
bracelet into the water as she was landing at 
the hotel steps. It did not ma cer much, 
she said. It was not very valuable. She 
was sorry because it had been her “lucky 
bracelet,” but she must make up her mind 
to do without it. Really, it was not worth 
while sending for one of the professional 
divers who, the porter said, could be found 
at the arsenal ; besides, by the time he came 
it would be too dark for him to spy about 
under the water. 

“TI will go down, signorina, and get your 
bracelet for you now,” said Leo. 

“Pooh ! You couldn’t stay under water long 
enough to find it,” Lord George answered 
for her. 
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“I will find it,” Leo insisted, quietly. 

* But you would take cold going home in 
your wet clothes,” protested Lilian. ‘Oh, 
no, I wouldn’t have you do it for anything.” 

“I do not take cold so easily,” said Leo, 
laughing, and a moment later he had dis- 
appeared under the water. 

He stayed down so long that the girl was 
frightened, but at last he came up again, his 
face and dark curly hair streaming with 
water. “Here is your bracelet, signorina,” 
he announced ; and Lord George was dis- 
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appointed, for it would have been better that 
the bracelet should be lost, he thought, 
than that the gondolier should be promoted 
to a pedestal. 

At the end of a fortnight Vanni was still 
on the sick-list, for blood-poisoning had been 
the result of his accident, and he was re- 
covering slowly. Lilian asked after him every 
day and sent him delicacies; yet she had 
begun to dread the time when he should be 
strong enough to take up his duties again. 
Leo was wonderful. He. was far, far too good 
to be a gondolier ; and yet she was so glad 
that he was her gondolier that she scarcely 
knew what the days would be like when he 
was her gondolier no more. 

One night she dreamed that she heard * O 
Santissima Vergine” sung as the mysterious 
singer had sung it in the moonlight ; then 
that she saw the singer’s face, and it was the 
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face of Leo. This was nonsense, of course ; 
but it brought back so vividly her joy in the 
song that next day she told Leo in the 
gondola about the incident, describing the 
voice, and asking if he could tell her who 
the singer was. 

“No, signorina, I cannot tell you,” he 
answered, after a few seconds’ pause. 

* But there can’t be two voices in Venice 
like that man’s. It was glorious. I would 
give anything to hear it again—anything.” 

“TI will try to find the man for you, 

signorina,” said Leo, “and 
if I can he shall sing.” 
That evening Vanni’s 
| wife, Beata, came to the 
L hotel and asked if she 
might see the signorina 
fora moment. She was 
immediately 
admitted to 
Lilian’s room, 
where the girl 
was dressing 
for dinner. It 
was but a mes- 
sage from her 
brother - in - law, 
said Beata, but 
he had wished 
her to deliver it 
herself. She was 
to tell the sig- 
norina that the 
man had _ been 
found, and would 
sing, if the signorina cared to hear him, 
under her window at half-past eleven 
o'clock, when all the barges with the 
ordinary musicians had gone. 

Of course, the signorina did care to hear 
him, and was much excited at the prospect of 
what was to happen. She told her father at 
dinner, and was surprised that he did not 
seem particularly pleased, though Lord 
George’s indifference was not so amazing. 
He was never ready to praise Leo, and the 
cleverer Leo was the less Lord George 
seemed to like him. 

As Lilian sat at her window waiting the 
canal was dark ; but just as mellow, distant 
bells ceased to chime the half hour before 
midnight, out of the darkness rose the voice, 
sweet as the night-blooming Ceres, which 
blossoms while the world sleeps. 

“© Santissima Vergine,” the voice sang, 
as before. And then came a strange song 
which the girl had never heard, and the 
words of which she did not understand ; but 
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she thought that the language might be 
Russian, and she knew that it meant love 
and sorrow. It was so beautiful and so sad 
that tears rose to Lilian’s eyes, and her heart 
contracted with a pang like the pain of 
parting from one dearly loved. 

“IT must know who this man 1s and see 
him,” she said to herself. ‘ To-morrow Leo 
shall tell me.” 

Soon after the singing had died into silence 
there was a knock at Sir Charles Hampton’s 
door, and he opened it to admit Lord George 
West. The younger man apologized for his 
intrusion by saying that he had a reason 
which seemed to him good. “I’ve found 
out who that singing chap is,” he went on. 
“T was in a gondola, watching for him to 
come at the time Miss Hampton spoke of. 
While he was giving his serenade I got near 
enough to see his face, and I’m hanged if it 
wasn’t your gondolier himself. I thought you 
ought to know, for you’ve been so busy 
looking after General Hatfield lately that you 
haven’t seen what is going on.” 

“What zs going on?” asked Sir Charles, 
rather sternly. 

“Well, it’s a little difficult to put it into 
words, though I’ve been feeling it for some 
time. To-night’s business puts a still worse 
complexion on it, or I wouldn’t bother you. 
But I made inquiries downstairs after finding 
out whom we had to thank for the serenade, 
and it appears that that gondolier of yours 
isn’t a gondolier at all. He’s an actor, or, 
rather, an opera singer, from Rome. It seems 
that a lot of people know it. He’s been 
imposing himself on you as something that 
he isn’t for the sake of showing off his 
poses and making an impression on Miss 
Hampton.” 

Sir Charles frowned. He asked a few 
questions, and Lord George answered, as his 
jaundiced imagination told him, truly. In the 
end the old soldier did not say much, but 
before he went to bed he wrote a letter, firm, 
but kindly, to Leo, telling him that owing to 
unforeseen circumstances his services would 
no longer be wanted. Sir Charles enclosed 
a handsome present, in addition to payment 
for a week, only half of which had elapsed, 
and added the information that the Hampton 
party would leave Venice in the course of a 
day or two. 

It was too late to send the note that night, 
but he determined to do so early next morn- 
ing, in time to prevent Leo from reporting 
himself, according to custom, at ten o’clock. 
A certain uneasiness prevented Sir Charles 
from sleeping as well as his habit was, how- 





ever, and he did not wake until half-past 
eight. By the time the note was dispatched 
it was close upon nine, and when the 
messenger arrived at the house of Vanni 
Contarini in the Rio Alberoni, with a sealed 
letter for his brother, Leo had been gone for 
long. Where he had gone Vanni did not 
know, but he knew that his brother must 
return before keeping his morning appoint- 
ment at the hotel, for he had not taken the 
gondola. 

This was the reassuring message which 
reached Sir Charles, still in his room ; but at 
the very moment of its delivery Leo was with 
his daughter. 

She had slept lightly and, waking early, 
had taken a fancy to have her morning coffee 
in the garden on one of the little wistaria- 
shaded balconies hanging low over the jade- 
green water. Sitting there alone she saw 
leo pass, in Vanni’s old gondola, with a 
cargo of lilies. He was slowing down, as if 
to stop at the hotel steps ; therefore she knew 
the flowers must be for her, and she called 
softly to the young man to stop. 

He heard (would he not have heard her 
voice if he had been dead to all other 
sounds ?) and brought the gondola to rest 
close to the balcony railing—so close that he 
could have taken the two little hands lying 
there, taken them both in one of his and 
carried them down to his lips. Leo had 
sung the part of Romeo, and he thought of 
it now, with a mist that clouded his eyes 
for an instant, hiding from him the fairest 
Giulietta who ever looked down from a 
balcony to her lover. Her /over !—he dared 
not even think the word, and he hastened to 
speak, lest the girl should guess something 
of his emotion from his face. 

So he smiled and told her where he had 
found the lilies. He would take them to the 
door now, and the porter would give them to 
the signorina’s maid to put in water. 

“No, don’t go yet, Leo,” she pleaded, 
saying his name in the soft tone that always 
set his heart beating to suffocation. “I want 
to talk to you. I want to thank you so much 
for finding that wonderful singer and for per- 
suading him to sing again. Besides, I want 
you to tell me all about him.” 

“T gladly would do that, or anything else 
you could ask, but I cannot do that one 
thing, signorina.” 

“Surely you must know? I should like to 
—to send him money if he would take it.” 

“He would not, signorina. It was a great 
pleasure for him to sing for you.” 

““Why won’t you tell me about him?” 
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“Tt cannot be explained, sig- 
norina. I beg that you will not 
ask me.” 

“IT must not if you look and 
speak like that, though it 1s a 


great disappointment not to 
know. But—no, don’t go yet, 
Leo.” 

“Is there — something 
I can do for you, sig- 


norina?” he asked, when 
she hesitated ; and as she 
flushed his dark Ci 
face paled. 

The girl found 
herself trembling, 
she did not know 
why. She hardly 
knew how to put 
into words what 
she really 
wished to 
say to Leo, 


yet she x 
could not 4, 3 
bear to let #S% 
him go with- oibgh 
out saying Sa 
it. It str er 
the first 

time she 

had ever 

been alone 


with him, 
except in 
her thoughts, and it might never happen 
again. 

“‘]—]—want to ask if there’s anything 
that troubles you ?” she stammered. “ Lately 
I have—have fancied that you looked anxious 
or sad, and I wondered if—there was any 
thing that worried you. My father and I 
take a great interest in—in you all, and if 
you needed help——” 

“You are more than kind, signorina, but I 
need nothing,” Leo broke into her pause, his 
voice slight:y choked. 

“I have—thought of you often, and felt 
that you ought to have a—a higher place in 
the world than a gondolier. It is a beautiful 
life, I know, but—but you are capable of so 
much. If money were needed to start you 
in any career more—suitable, I’ve saved up 
nearly a hundred pounds out of my allowance, 
and—if you would let me lend it to you, 
Leo " 

“ Don’t, don’t, signorina ; I can’t bear it!” 
he stammered. “For the love of Heaven, 


if you only knew, I— 
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“Tf Iknew 
what? Oh, you 
are sad, Leo. 
You are in some 
great trouble.” 

“Trouble that 
I must bear, and 
forget, if I can,” 
he answered, 
because her eyes 


43s compelled him 
\& to so much of 
the truth. “And 


yet I would not 
never to 
known it, 
there is a 


che »0Se 
have 
for 


sorrow better 
than any joy 
which can ever 


come to me. But 

forgive me, sig- 

norina; I have 

no right to talk 

to you of myself 
” 


“Not if I ask 
you ?” 

“Not 
then. But I 
thank you with 
all my heart for 
your goodness. 
I shall never for- 
get. Now, sig- 
norina, I must take your lilies to the door, 
and go home to fetch the other gondola.” 

“Good-bye, Leo. I wish I could have 
helped to make you happy.” 

He could not have answered to save him- 
self from death, nor, in that bitter-sweet 
moment, would he have cared to save himself 
from death. But he looked up, and such 
a blinding light flashed from his eyes to hers 
that her breath was caught away and she 
too was speechless. 

She did not say it in so many words to 
herself, but suddenly she knew the answer 
to the question she had asked Leo. What 
his lips had refused to tell his eyes had told 
in spite of him. All the world was in con- 
fusion, tumbling into ruin round her, for not 
only was she loved by this Italian, this 
gondolier of Venice, but she loved the 
gondolier. She ran away from the truth, ran 
to her own room and hid her face between 


even 


her hands. She must forget, she must 
forget! And he—did she wish him to 
forget ? 


How could everything go on as | 
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before? She would not dare to look him in 
the face again. 

Ten o'clock came, and half-past ten ; then 
a knock at the door. Miss Hampton’s maid 
with a message from Sir Charles that the 
gondola was waiting. 

Pale as her name-flower, the girl went 
down, wondering how she was to go through 
the ordeal. But it was a strange gondola and 
a strange gondolier, who looked ugly and 
common after Leo’s Greek perfection. 

That night she refused Lord George in 
such terms that it was useless to linger 
and ask for the third time; and two days 
later the Hamptons left Venice. 

It did not seem that the Italian trip had 
been as beneficial to his daughter’s health as 
Sir Charles had hoped. She was pale, and 
had lost flesh rather than gained it. Also, 
she was absent-minded, and went about with 
a far-away look in her eyes, which depressed 
her father. He was dis- 
appointed, too, that she 
had refused Lord George, 
who was the second son 
of a marquis, and a very 
good match, even for 
Lilian Hampton. 

Perhaps, he thought, 
there was somebody else ; 
but apparently this sup- 
position was wrong, for two 
years passed and the girl 
showed no preference. She 
refused several good offers, 
and told Miss Trelawney, 
who questioned her, that 
she did not believe she 
would ever be able to care 
enough for a man to marry 
him. 

“Dear child, have you 
never been the least in 
love?” asked Miss Tre- 
lawney, who was romantic, 
though more than middle- 
aged. 

To account for a blush 
Lilian laughed, and said : 
“Oh, only with a voice. I 


think I was in love with “Sr RO?’ 


the voice that sang in the 
moonlight at Venice, and I’ve never quite 
got over it.” 

“Oh, my dear, you mustn't say that, even 
in joke!” exclaimed her companion. “ Why, 
it was Zeo, that handsome young fellow who 
used to take us about in a gondola. Do you 
remember ?” 
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The blood ‘rushed 
“ Leo?” she echoed. 
It could not have 


Did she remember ? 
to her face in a tide. 
“You must be mistaken. 
been he.” 

“Tt was he. But oh, my goodness, now I 
think of it, I promised not to tell.” 
“You must tell,” said the girl. 
gone so far, you must go on now.” 

“Well, it’s so long ago that I promised, I 
really think the promise must be worn out. 
And it can’t do harm for you to know. Lord 
George West told me. At least, I overheard 
part of a conversation between him and your 
father, by accident, of course, and then, 
rather than I should blunder into saying any- 
thing to you, Lord George explained, but 
asked me to keep the story to myself. So I 
did, and, indeed, I’d forgotten it, till you 
spoke about the voice. It seems that Leo 
wasn’t a gondolier. He'd been sent away 
from Venice as a boy, on money given by 


“ Having 
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hy ih 
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SHE FCHOED. ‘ YOU MUST BE MISTAKEN.” 

Sir Charles, to learn to sing, and had got on 
very well. He was in opera in Rome or 
somewhere, and had come home for a holi- 
day, when his brother was taken ill. Sir 
Charles wanted to get a new gondolier, but 
Leo was impertinent enough to have fallen in 
love with you, and so he offered and almost 
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insisted. After awhile, though, Lord George 


and Sir Charles found out what an ungrateful 
wretch he was, and your father discharged 
him instantly, telling him never to show his 
face again. But, my child, how queer you 
look! No wonder you are shocked.” 

The girl did not answer. There was a 
great bitterness in her heart. Leo was not a 
gondolier after all; he was an opera singer. 
Opera singers—men as successful as his voice 
must make him—earned by their genius an 
equality with the proudest in any land. She 
understood many things now that had been 
dark. 

Leo had loved her that she had always 
known. But now she knew more, much 
more. She knew that, had he been “an un- 
grateful wretch,” as Miss ‘Trelawney had 
called him, he would have spoken that morn- 
ing when he brought her the lilies—the last 
time that they had ever met. He would 
have told her the truth, and asked that she 
would wait for him until he should be a great 
man in his profession. It was gratitude that 
had kept the words back, and she loved him 
for it, and for his courage, a thousandfold 
more than she had loved him before. 

The years went on and nothing changed 
in the life of the father and daughter. People 
wondered that Lilian Hampton did not 
marry. When she was twenty-six they said 
that she would never marry now ; men did 
not seem to interest her, and she was losing 
her beauty. She looked so pale, so far-away, 
as if the things which amused other young 
women bored her. Then Sir Charles died 
and Miss Trelawney died ; but Lilian would 
not have a new companion. It was true that 
life had lost interest for her. She tried to 
care for people and things, but could not, 
very much. The one real longing she felt 
was to go back to Venice. 

Not to see Leo. She knew that he would 
not be there, and she was sure that he had 
forgotten her long, long ago. Perhaps he was 
married ; perhaps he had abandoned his pro- 
fession, for she had never heard the name of 
Leo Contarini among famous singers. 

No; it was not to see Leo that she longed 
to go back to Venice, after eight years. But 
Venice was calling her. She dreamed of 
sunrises and sunsets on the lagoon ; and the 
thought of Venice was like the thought of her 
vanishing youth. So she listened to the call 
for months, and then she obeyed. 

It was May when she and her father had 
arrived in Venice for the first time. It was 
May when she arrived now, alone ; and she 
went back to the hotel where she had been 
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so happy and so sad, in the old rainbow days, 
when Leo had brought her lilies. 

Her train came in when the afternoon was 
late. She was rowed to the hotel, and 
when her maid had unpacked it was time 
to dress for dinner. 

Lilian was tired, and decided to dine early 
in her own sitting-room. 

“Is the signorina going to the opera to- 
night ?” asked the waiter, who was laying the 
table. 

“T had not thought of it,” said she. 

“Ah! but it is a great event for Venice,” 
the waiter protested. ‘Many people have 
come on purpose. It is the great Alberoni 
who will sing Romeo in ‘Romeo and 
Giulietta.’, You know, signorina, he was of 
Venice, and Venice is greatly proud of him.” 

“T didn’t know,” answered Lilian. She 
did know of the celebrated tenor, but as her 
father’s place was in Devonshire, and his 
health had been delicate for several years 
before his death, she had been seldom in 
London since the singer had leaped into 
fame, and had never heard or seen him. 

“Oh, yes,” the waiter went on, arranging a 
bowl of roses on the table. “ His real name 
is Leo Contarini. But is the signorina 
unwell ?” 

She had half sprung up, then sank down 
again in her chair, her face as pale as the 
white roses in the man’s hand. 

“No, no,” she faltered. “I had a sudden 
thought. It is nothing. Go on with what 
you were telling me.” 

“TI was only about to say that the great 
Alberoni took that name for the stage 
because he and his family had lived in the 
Rio Alberoni here. His brother was for 
many years a gondolier of Venice, though 
the two were of an impoverished branch of 
an ancient and noble family. Now the 
brother is dead and the wife and child have 
moved away. People say that they are sup- 
ported in affluence by the generous Alberoni. 
And they say also that, while he is here, he 
will look for a palazzo, for he loves Venice 
better than any other place in the world.” 

“If I could only hear him sing again!” 
Lilian said to herself. Aloud, she asked the 
waiter if it would be possible to buy a seat 
for the opera. He thought that it would not 
be possible, as the signorina had not already 
secured one ; but a ticket might have been 
sent back at the last minute. It was at least 
worth while to telephone, and if the signorina 
wished it he would do so. 

The signorina did wish it; and a few 
moments later there was news. Single seats 
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were not to be had for love or money, but a 
box had just been returned. If the signorina 
was willing to pay for four seats, they were 
at her disposal. Quickly Lilian took the 
chance that offered ; and instead of resting 
quietly, alone with her thoughts, as she had 
intended to do on her first evening in 
Venice, to her own surprise she found her- 
self seated in a box in the brilliantly-lighted 
Teatro Fenice. 

Plainly dressed in black as she was, the 
white beauty which had made her for Leo 
Contarini the Lady of the Lilies drew many 
eyes to her box opposite the stage. 

It was just before the balcony scene that 
the singer saw her. 

For him, eight years rolled away in that 
moment like a cloud. Again he was stand- 
ing in his gondola, looking up at a white 
girl who leaned down to him, and for an 
instant—an instant which had lit the gloom 
of his life as if with a lamp—gave him a 
glimpse of her soul. 

Soon she knew that he saw her; and the 
look which had told of his love long ago 
told of it now. She knew that he had 
always loved her ; that she had been the star 
of his life, and would be 
till the end. a, 

She went back to her 
hotel in a fever. Would he 
write? Would he come? 

Now, it seemed, there 
was nothing to keep 
him back. He was 
her equal, if not her 
superior. Royalty 
delighted to honour 


him. He was a 
great man, while in 
the eyes of the world = “Yn 
she was only an eae} 


everyday woman, no 
longer in_ her first 
youth. If there were 
a step down to be 
taken, it was for him, 
not for her. Yet he 
loved her, she was 
sure. So would he 
not come? 

She did not sleep that 
night, but she rose early 
and went to the garden, 
asking that her coffee might 
be sent there. - 

How well she remem- 
bered that balcony over- 


hanging the water, where she 
Vol. xxix.—21. 
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“* LADY OF THE LILIES,’ HE SAID, IN A LOW VOICE,” 
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had sat and talked to him when they had seen 
each other last! It was the one to the left as 
you came out of the hall door into the garden. 
No one was there this morning, and, feeling 
as if she were in a dream, Lilian took her 
place at the little table. 

Coffee came and she drank it, still in the 
dream which carried her back to the old 
days—to the last day of all, when Leo had 
passed with lilies in the gondola and she had 
called to him. 

Her dreaming eyes looked wistfully out 
over the water, and then into the dream 
a man came rowing a gondola. The man 
had Leo’s face. He was Gressed in the blue 
serge of the gondolier, and on the seat of 
the gondola lilies lay in a white heap. 

She sprang up, and with a broken cry held 
out her hands. The man looked at her, 
his face suddenly illumined, as it had been 
long ago. He stopped the gondola under 
the balcony. 

Still she held out her hands, and, standing 
up, he took them both. 

“Lady of the Lilies,” he said, in a low 
voice. ‘“ This—just to see you—just that 
you let me touch your hands for one moment 

—pays for all the years,” 
“Will you let them go— 
will you let me go out of 


) he : ~ 
MY New. your life again?” she asked. 


uh i “Let you go?” he echoed. 
So Ee “Tt was only honour—only 
gratitude that kept me from 
“But neither honour nor 
gratitude stands in the way 
now—if you care?” 
“If I care!” 
“ And I—I have wasted 
all these years. Is it 
a dream, or is this 
really you, and were 
you coming to me 
this morning — 
here ?” 
“T would not 
have dared to come. 
I meant only to leave 
the lilies. I did not 
dream that you———” 
“Let us both 
dream—always—to- 
, gether,” she said. 
4 Then he kissed 
the hands he held. 
At last she was 
his Lady of the 
Lilies, 








HE Simplon Tunnel — the 
longest in the world — is 


in spite of the incredible 
difficulties which the engineers 
have had to face. The geo- 
logical surveys of the mountains under which 
the tunnel passes seemed 
to indicate that the rocks 
were dry, and it was in this 
belief and hope that the 
boring of the tunnel was 
begun simultaneously on 
the Swiss and Italian sides 
in November, 1898. For 
a long while all went 
smoothly. Five and a half 
years was the time allowed 
for the boring, and on the 
13th May of last year 
(1904) the last barrier of 
rock should have been 
blasted away, and the en- 
gineers and workmen from 
the two sides should have 
rushed into each others’ 
arms. But the mountains 
had in store a disagreeable 
surprise. Some eight miles 
out of twelve had been 
laboriously drilled and 
blasted through the rock, when suddenly 
there was a vast inrush of water. Unsus- 
pected reservoirs in the stony heart of the 
mountain had been tapped by the little hole 
which pigmy man was driving through the 
vast Alpine range, and inexhaustible cataracts 
thundered into the tunnel from fissures in 
the rocky walls. Instead of stone the engi- 
neers now encountered a yield- 
ing and saturated schist. It 
was the mountain’s revenge. 
For the engineers and con- 
tractors it was a disaster. It 
has meant a vast extra ex- 
pense, a remodelling of plans, 
and a great delay in finishing 
the work. 

The object of the Simplon 
Tunnel is to shorten the 
journey from north to south, 
and to open a new route to 
trade. The Italian exit of the 
tunnel is at the little village 
of Iselle, the Swiss end is at 
Brigue, in the Rhone valley. 
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The Longest Tunnel in the World. 





BARON HUGO VON KAGER, ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF OF 
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It will be the longest tunnel in the world. 
From Brigue to Iselle it measures just twelve 
miles ; while the St. Gothard can boast only nine 
and three-quarters, the Mont Cenis seven and 
a half, the Arlberg six and a quarter, the Central 
London Railway five and three-quarters. 

The brains that have planned this great 
work are Swiss or German ; 
the hands that execute it 
are Italian. The Swiss firm 
of Brandt and Brandau 
are the contractors for the 
work, and in the main the 
contrivers of it also. There 
was no question of compet- 
ing designs or rival esti- 
mates. Messrs. Brandt and 
Brandau (with whom was 
associated the Ziirich firm 
of Locher and Co.) went 
with their scheme to the 
Jura-Simplon Railway 
Company (now the property 
of the State) and it was 
accepted. Unfortunately 
M. Alfred Brandt lived to 
see only the beginning of 
the great enterprise. He 
died on November 2gth, 
1899, his duties of super- 
visor of the works on the 
Swiss side devolving on Baron Hugo von 
Kager, the engineer-in-chief. M. Charles 
Brandau has control on the Italian side, 
where the engineer-in-chief is the accom- 
plished Herr Conrad Pressel. 

A little above the village of Varzo one 
comes suddenly upon a curious sight-—a 
mushroom town that has sprung up to 
harbour the battalions em- 
ployed in the tunnel works. 

Beyond this Aladdin city 
are the tunnel works. It is 
“Vulcan’s_ stithy” dropped 
down into a profound ravine 
of the Alps, a swarming ant- 
heap of men, “a mighty maze 
but not without a plan.” The 
narrow floor of the valley is 
choked from side to side with 
buildings and embankments ; 
tall chimneys pour out clouds 
of smoke, while the foaming 
Diveria dashes down in the 
midst. On both sides and 
high up the shoulders of the 
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valley, on lines laid tier above tier, run loco- 
motives hauling lines of trucks ; the middle 
distance is filled with wide-spreading buildings 

-offices for the engineers, workshops, engine- 
houses, saw-mills, and carpenters’ shops. 
Great stones, rounded, shaped, and numbered, 
are stacked in huge rectangular piles ; baulks 
of timber and lengths of iron piping lie ready 
for use ; and the river is spanned by several 
temporary bridges. 

Just to the right of the high road one 
may remark in the rough face of the moun- 
tain a dark, egg-shaped mouth, undignified 
with masonry. That jagged open- 
ing into the vast mass of the Alps 
is the Italian exit of the tunnel, 
and soon luxurious trains will 
be issuing from it, bringing curious 
travellers from the pines of the 
northern slopes to the acacias 
and the vines of a sunnier land. 

The forces of Nature have been 
cunningly utilized in the making 
of the great tunnel. On the 
Italian side it is the Diveria and 
on the Swiss side the Rhone that 
supplies the motive power for the 
workshops and for the drills, which, 
day and night, are digging their 
way through the mountain. In 
one respect the Simplon differs 
strikingly from other Alpine tun- 
nels; it is not one tunnel, but 
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two. Two sépar- 
ate and ~parallel 
tunnels are being 
bored simultane- 
ously, about eigh- 
teen yards one 
from ‘the other, 
and connected 
every two hun- 
dred yards or so 
by oblique cross 
galleries, or “ tra- 
verses.” While 
both tunnels 
advance together, 
only one is being 
now enlarged to 
the full size and 
lined with ma- 
sonry ; the other 
is left as a gallery 
ten feet by eight 
feet high. Each 
tunnel will bave a 
single line of rails. 
By boring two 
parallel tunnels the difficulty of ventilation 
(serious in the case of the St. Gothard) has 
been completely overcome. Enormous fans 
(the largest, I believe, in the world) at the 
entrance to the smaller tunnel force in thirty- 
five cubic yards of air per second ; and all 
the transverse galleries except the innermost 
one being closed by iron doors, the air has 
to find its way to the head of the tunnel 
where the men are working, escaping by the 
main tunnel. Some such system as this 
(employed here for the first time) was neces- 
sary to keep down the great heat of the tunnel, 
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THE SWISS END OF THE TUNNEL. 
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APPARATUS FOR COOLING THE TUNNEL BY FORCING AIR THROUGH SPRAYS OF WATER. 
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which attains fifty-five centigrade, while the 
highest temperature in the St. Gothard was 
only thirty centigrade. The temperature at the 
tunnel-head is still further reduced by forcing 
air through sprays of water by means of the 
apparatus shown in the above photograph. 
By these means the men are enabled to 
work ‘n comparative comfort, and disease 
among them has been rare. The sanitary 
conditions prevailing—thanks partly to the 
neighbourhood of the parallel gallery—have 
been infinitely better than in any other great 
tunnel. In the St. Gothard, for example, 
the men were 
attacked by, 
and even died 
from, a specific 
disease. 

By the cour- 
tesy of Baron 
von Kager and 
Herr Conrad 
Pressel I was 
allowed to make 
a thorough in- 
spection of the 
tunnel and _ its 
works. 

Some _ three 
thousand five 
hundred men 
are employed 
altogether on 
the Swiss and From a) 
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Italian sides, almost 
all of them Italians, 
of whom perhaps 
twenty per cent. have 
brought their wives 
with them. Wages 
average from three to 
six francs a day, and 
work does not cease 
day or night, the work- 
men being divided 
into three shifts, each 
of which works eight 
hours. 

It was with the gang 
of men that began 
work at one o'clock 
that I went into the 
tunnel. First I had 
to put on a miner’s 
dress—oid clothes, a 
sou’-wester hat, and 
heavy greased boots 
reaching to the knee. 
I carried a_ miner’s 
lamp—a wick floating in paraffin held by 
a long wire with a hook at the end; old- 
fashioned and smoky, yet the most practic- 
able and efficient lamp ever invented for 
its purpose. While we were getting into 
our things Herr Pressel showed me the 
baths and douches both for engineers 
and men, and the strange arrangement for 
keeping and drying the men’s clothes when 
they come out of the tunnel. Innumerable 
cords running on pulleys are strung from 
floor to roof in the great bath-room. After 
his douche the miner makes a bundle of 
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THE LONGEST TUNNEL IN THE WORLD. 


his clothes, pulls the cord, and up they go, 
where they dry in the warm air, out of the 
way until he wants them again. Nothing 
could be more practical and effective. 

An army of workers—some six hundred 
strong—was taking places in the odd- little 
train of wooden boxes drawn by a compressed 
air locomotive, which was to carry us into 
the tunnel. This locomotive is of such an 
extraordinary appearance that it baffles 
description, but an excellent idea of it may 
be obtained from the illustration. To the 
shriek of a whistle we started, rumbling over 
the wooden bridge across the Diveria and 
plunging suddenly into a roaring darkness, 
lighted only by the orange spots of our glow- 
worm lamps, which cast an uncertain illumina- 
tion upon the egg-shaped interior of the great 
tunnel, lined with massive masonry. From 
rails to roof is some sixteen feet high ; on the 
line of rails the tunnel is fifteen feet wide. 
We were entering the tunnel not by the 
mouth which I had seen earlier in the day— 
the mouth that will be used by the trains 
when the work is all finished—but by what is 
called the “ gallery of direction.” The general 
direction of the tunnel is a 
straight line, but at each end 
there is a short curve, where 
it runs out into the valleys 
of the Rhone and the 
Diveria. For engineering 
purposes, however, the tun- 
nel has been prolonged at 
each end by a straight line 
coming out into the open 
air, and it is these straight 
ends which are at present 
used for gaining access. 

The air was wonderfully 
pure. Respiration was quite 
normal, nor was there much 
heat. As we rumbled on 
I plied Herr Pressel with 
questions. “ How can you 
tell,” I asked him, “that 
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out again a little round house which stands 
across the river exactly opposite the gallery 
of direction.” (See the photograph given 
below.) “There is a similar house at 
Brigue, lying precisely in a straight line with 
ours here. Each contains a finely-graduated 
theodolite fixed on a stone base, and from 
those little houses our line is taken. In case 
there should be any error, the measurements 
are verified twice every year. You may take 
it from me that the two ends of the tunnel 
will meet éxactly—well, there may be an 
error of perhaps two inches, not more. But 
even if there were a greater error than that 
it would be a matter of small importance, for 
it would only mean enlarging the area of the 
tunnel.” 

The train slowed down. We had pene- 
trated a long way. The lining masonry had 
come to an end, and we were passing 
cautiously through a framework of great 
baulks of timber. A boy walked in front 
of the train, blowing on a horn to warn the 
men. It was-here, Herr Pressel explained, 
that there had been much trouble with water, 
as I should see later. Passing the dangerous 





HUT CONTAINING THE THEODOLITE WHICH ENSURES THAT THE TUNNEL IS BEING 


when you have bored right prom aj 
through and meet your 

Swiss friends the tunnel will be in a straight 
line? Suppose the two ends do not meet 
correctly?” Herr Pressel laughed, and so 
did Engineer Muzzani, who sat with us. 
“No fear of that,” said the engineer-in-chief ; 
“our measurements are too accurately taken. 
Before anything else was done, a great system 
of triangulation was carried out across the 
mountains to determine the exact axis of the 
tunnel. We are able to work always exactly 
on that line. I will show you when we get 





BORED IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. (Photo. 


place we went on quickly again, and presently 
drew up, amid many glimmering lights, to 
find six hundred exhausted men waiting to 
go out. Our men tumbled out of their 
boxes ; instantly the others tumbled in, and 
almost on the moment most of them fell fast 
asleep. I have seen nothing stranger than 
this train-load of exhausted labour deep in 
the heart of the Alps. Most of the men 
were naked to the waist, and their olive 
skin glistened in the light of the twinkling 









































THE HYDRAULIC DRILLS AT WORK AT THE TUNNEL 
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lamps. Some slept on their folded arms, 
others leaned on the shoulders of their com- 
rades, their swarthy, bearded faces smoothed 
into unconsciousness, many snoring ster- 
torously, with wide-open mouths. 

A short walk took us to the head working 
of the tunnel, where a little group was 
clustered round the drills. Herr Pressel 
received reports from Herr Hans Beissner, 
the engineer in charge of the perforation, 
while I looked about me. Here one could 
scarcely stand upright. From wall to wall of 
the little gallery was wedged a column of iron 
on to which were braced three of the 
famous Brandt hydraulic drills. These 
ingenious implements, working at one 
thousand five hundred pounds pressure 
to the square inch, push forward a long 
drill in the form of a tube ending in three 
prongs. With a hydraulic pressure of 
six tons behind it, the drills grind into 
the*rock, a stream of cool water mean- 
while flowing through them. ‘Three of 
these drills, each of two and a half 
inches in diameter, are always at work 
at the tunnel head, which is here some 
three yards wide. 

But the drills stop. They have bored 
the nine firing-holes, about six feet 
deep, and it is time to blast. There is 
a delay while the drills are drawn back. 
A foreman puts cartridges of blasting 
gelatine into each hole, and lights a fuse 
which burns two minutes. There is 
good time to run to the nearest traverse 
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and wait. Hud- 
dled shoulder to 
shoulder we stand 
expectant, talking 
only in whispers. 
Suddenly there is 
a terrific detona- 
tion ; another and 
another. All count 
eagerly to hear if 
the nine shots have 
been fired, and no 
one moves for 
several minutes in 
case there may be 
a miss-fire. (Not 
long since, as a 
foreman was walk- 
ing forward too 
soon to see the 
result of a blast, a 
belated mine went 


ene a eee off and blew out 

his eyes. It was 
one of the few serious accidents that 
have happened during the work.) At last 


we run forward. There is a great heap of 
débris where the drills stood, for simul 
taneously with the explosion a torrent of 
nine hundred gallons of water is hurled by 
compressed air at the rock-face, cooling it, 
and washing down the loose masses of rock. 
As soon as this can be cleared away the 
drills are pushed forward again ; and six to 
eight times in the twenty-four hours this 
process should be repeated. The subsequent 
enlargement of the gallery to the full size of 
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the tunnel is done by hand drills and hand 
labour. 

Returning now with Engineer Muzzani to 
the dangerous place where the train slowed 
down on coming in, I was to learn something 
of the enormous difficulties with which the 
engineers have had to contend. Instead of 
solid rock the mountain is here composed 
of loose schist. You can take it in handfuls. 
It is wet and soft, glittering with flakes of 
mica, and when a way is opened through 
it, it must be shored up at once with wood, 
or it will slide down and bury the workers. 

To force the tunnel through this treacherous 
ground it has been necessary 
to build a cage of iron plates 
strengthened with girders. 
This is carried into the tunnel 
and pushed through the ex- 
cavated schist. But the dimen- 
sions of the cage are much less 
than those of the completed 
tunnel. How, then, to enlarge 
the tunnel to its proper size? 
By a method highly ingenious, 
and the only one that can be 
used in the circumstances ; 
but extremely expensive and 
extremely laborious. Secure in 
the cage, the workmen remove 
its plates one by one and dig 
outwards into the crumbling 
schist. As soon as there is 
room enough they push out, 
into the hole they have made, 
a curved stone. One stone in 
place, another iron plate is taken away and 
another stone pushed outwards into the heart 
of the mountain. Thus, with infinite toil, 
there is built up round the cage a skin of 
solid masonry. But this is only provisional, 
for the tunnel is not yet nearly large enough. 
Each stone must, therefore, be taken away 
one by one, a further excavation into the 
mountain must be made, and another pre- 
pared stone be pushed out into the place, 
until at length the vault has its full height. 
Underfoot the same thing is done, the 
masonry in this treacherous place being, of 
course, of a much greater thickness than in 
the rocky parts of the tunnel. Like the 
skins of an onion, these ponderous stones lie 
one outside the other ; and for extra strength 
they are placed end to end in what the 
French call the “ sysé#me anglais.” Small 
wonder that eight months were occupied in 
passing through forty-six yards of this 
ground ; and Herr Pressel estimates that a 
year and a half will be occupied in the total 
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enlargement of this same length, at a cost of 
forty thousand pounds. 

With M. Muzzani I hoisted myself up 
through a maze of timber baulks to the place 
where workmen, naked to the waist, were 
placing the stones in position. Six or seven 
men were working crouched together in a 
small space. As soon as a hole was dug into 
the schist, boards supported by thrusts were 
pushed forward to keep the rest of the stuff 
from sliding down. Then a stone was hauled 
up by pulleys from below, and with precise 
care was fitted into its place. “One must 
be quick at this work,” said one sweating 
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IN THE PARALLEL GALLERY. 


Italian tome. “If you don’t board up this 
stuff quickly, there may be a cave-in which 
would bury us all.” 

From the main tunnel we went by one of 
the traverses into the parallel. gallery to see 
the water which has caused such infinite 
mischief and expense. All these traverses 
are closed by heavy iron doors, and to open 
them against the rush of air that pours 
through the gallery from the gigantic fan 
outside is almost impossible. To meet this 
difficulty a little door about a foot square is 
fitted into the large ones, and on opening 
this a cataract of wind rushes through with a 
loud whistling. ‘The air pressure thus re- 
lieved, a strong push with the shoulder will 
open the door and allow one to pass into the 
smaller gallery. Here, so different is the 
barometric pressure, a curious tingling buzzes 
in the ears and sounds become louder. The 
black hollow was filled with commanding 
noises. With wild rush of the wind 
there mingled the roar of falling waters ; and 
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presently, waving my lamp from side to side, 
I could see that cascades were rushing into 
the gallery from fissures in the rock. It was 
one of the most curious sights imaginable. 
Most of the rock through which the tunnel 
passes is volcanic, containing no fossils, no 
human remains. Sometimes, Herr Pressel 
told me, a curious thing happened. The 
rocks in the gneiss exploded spontaneously. 
He attributed this either to the relaxation 
of a bend in a stratum, the rocks being shot 
forward as by a spring, or to the sudden 
introduction of a much lower temperature. 
Whatever the cause, it is not unusual for 
the advancing miners to be received with a 
fusillade of stones, as if the Genius of the 
Mountain were protesting against the dis- 
turbance of his eternal sleep. But the water 
difficulty was wholly unexpected. It is 
probable that there is some curving of the 
strata unknown to the geologists, which has 
enabled the water to run inwards and collect 
in cavities in the mountain instead of draining 
down its sides. Whether the torrents now 
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pouring into the tunnel will in time exhaust 
themselves when they have drained some 
subterranean lake, no one can say. One 
strange fact is that springs as far away as 
the cantine by the bridge in the Gorge of 
Gondo, on the Simplon Pass, have dried up 
since the water burst into the tunnel. 

I was eager to get a photograph of these 
destructive torrents, but the conditions were 
as unfavourable as one could well imagine. 
Water fell from all parts of the roof and 
walls, dripped down my neck, into the camera, 
and fell hissing into our lamps. There was 
not a dry spot to which to attach the mag- 
nesium powders. The first two failed to light, 
but M. Muzzani carefully protected the last 
one with his hands and managed to fix it toa 
nail ina baulk of wood. To light a match in 
that roaring wind was no easy matter, but the 
skilful engineer succeeded. I had the shutter 
open and the camera directed towards the 
principal torrent. The magnesium caught fire, 
and, for a flashing second, revealed the wonder- 
ful scene in all its detail. I scarcely dared 
to hope that I had secured 
a good negative ; yet when 
it came to be developed it 
was excellent. Seldom has 
a photograph been taken in 
stranger surroundings. 

Some five hours we spent 
in the tunnel, a mountain 
seven thousand feet high 
above our heads ; and when 
at last we rumbled out again 
into the sunlight my mind 
was full of wonder at what I 
had seen. For a last strange 
impression I was taken to 
the great fan that ventilates 
the tunnel. This monstrous 
engine revolves with in- 
credible speed at the end of 
a short gallery. The fan itself 
is hidden ; all that one sees 
is a polished steel shaft. You 
enter the gallery and suddenly 
you are caught in a mighty 
rush of air. You spread out 
your hands against the walls, 
your feet slip upon the con- 
crete floor ; it is only by the 
exercise of all your strength 
that you manage to turn and 
struggle out against the blast, 
gasping for breath. It is a 
very nightmare of a place, 
like some wild and impos- 
sible thing in a story of Poe. 
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CHAPTER XI.—A Swinpiinc Grotto 


ROBBER—VAILLANT THE ANARCHIST 


E stayed at St. Louis for a 
week from the 24th of Janu- 
ary. I must admit that this 
city, which was specially 
French, was less to my liking 
than the other American 
cities, as it was dirty and the hotels were 
not very comfortable. Since then St. Louis 
has made great strides, but it was the 
Germans who planted there the bulb of 
progress. At the time of which I speak, 
the year 1881, the city was repulsively dirty. 


In those days, alas! we were not great at 








colonizing, and all the cities where French 
poor and 


influence preponderated were 
behind the times. I was 
bored to death at St. Louis, 
and I wanted to leave the 
place at once, after paying 
the indemnity to the man- 
ager, but Jarrett, the up- 
right man, the stern man of 
duty, the ferocious man, 
said to me, holding the con- 
tract in his hand : 

“No, madame, you must 
stay. You can die of ennui 
here, if you like, but stay 
you must.” 

By way of entertaining 
me he took me to a cele- 
brated grotto, where we 
were to see some millions 
of fish without eyes. The 
hight had never penetrated 
into this grotto, and, as the 
first fish that lived there 
had no use for their eyes, 
their descendants had no 
eyes at all. After a long 
drive we got out of the 
carriage and groped our 
way to the grotto, very 
cautiously, on all fours, like 
cats. The road seemed to 
me interminable ; but at 
last the guide told us that 
we had arrived at our des- 
tination. We were able to 
stand upright again, as the 
grotto itself was higher. I 


could see nothing, but 
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An EXHIBITION OF JEWELS—A TRAIN 
A Narrow Escape. 


I heard a match being struck, and the guide 
then lighted a small lantern. Just in front 
of me, nearly at my feet, was a rather deep 
natural basin. 

“You see,” remarked our guide, phleg- 
matically, “ that isthe pond, but just at present 
there is no water in it, neither are there any 
fish ; you must come again in three months’ 
time.” 

Jarrett made such a fearful grimace that 
I was seized with an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter—that kind of laughter which borders 
on madness ; I was suffocated with it, and 
I hiccoughed and laughed till the tears 
came. I then went down into the basin of 
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the pond in search of a relic of some kind, a 
little skeleton of a dead fish, or anything, no 
matter what. There was nothing to be 
found, however, absolutely nothing. We had 
to return on all fours as we came. I made 
Jarrett go first, and the sight of his big back 
in his fur coat, and of him walking on 
hands and feet, grumbling and swearing as 
he went, gave me such delight that I no 
longer regretted anything, and I gave ten 
dollars to the guide, to his unspeakable 
surprise. 

We returned to the hotel, and I was 
informed that a jeweller had been waiting for 
me more than two hours. “A jeweller!” I 
exclaimed. “ But I have no intention of buy 





ing any jewellery ; I have too much as it is.” 
Jarrett, however, winked at Abbey, who was 
there as we entered. I saw at once that 
there was some understanding between the 
jeweller and my two impresarti. I was told 
that my ornaments needed cleaning, that the 
jeweller would undertake to make them look 
like new, repair them if they required it, and, 
in a word, exhibit them. I rebelled, but it 
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Jarrett assured me that the 


was of no use. 


ladies of St. Louis were particularly fond of 


shows of this kind. He said it would be an 
excellent advertisement—that my jewellery 
was very much tarnished, that several stones 
were missing, and that this man would re- 
place them for nothing. ‘“ What a saving!” 
he added. “ Just think of it.” 

[ gave up, for discussions of that kind 
bored me to death ; and two days later the 
ladies of St. Louis went to admire my orna 
ments in this jewellers show-cases under a 
blaze of light. Poor Mme. Guérard, who 
also wanted to see them, came back horrified. 

“They have added to your things,” she 
said, “sixteen pairs of earrings, two neck 


rHE EXHIBITION OF SARAH BEKNHARDT'S JEWEL». 


laces, thirty rings, a lorgnette all diamonds 
and rubies, a gold cigarette-holder set with 
turquoises, a small pipe, the amber mouth 
piece of which is encircled with diamond 
stars, sixteen bracelets, a toothpick studded 
with sapphires, and a pair of spectacles with 
gold mounts, tipped with small acorns of 
pearls. 

“They must have been made specially,” 
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said poor Guérard, “for there can’t be any- 
one who would wear such glasses, and on 
them were written the words, ‘Spectacles 
which Mme. Sarah Bernhardt wears when 
she is at home.’” 

I certainly thought that this was exceeding 
all the limits allowed to advertisement. To 
make me smoke pipes and wear spectacles 
was going rather too far, and I got into my 
carriage and drove at once to the jeweller’s. 
I arrived just in time to find the place closed. 
It was five o’clock on Saturday afternoon, the 
lights were out, and everything was dark and 
silent. I returned to the hotel and spoke to 
Jarrett of my annoyance. 

“What does it all matter, madame?” he 
said, tranquilly ; “so many girls wear spec- 
tacles ; and as to the pipe, the jeweller tells 
me it has already brought him five orders, 
and that it is going to be quite the fashion. 
Anyhow, it is of no use worrying about the 
matter, as the exhibition is now over, your 
jewellery will be returned to-night, and we 
leave here the day after to-morrow.” 

That evening the jeweller returned all the 
objects I had lent him, and they had been 
polished and repaired, so that they looked 
quite new. He had included with them a 
gold cigarette-holder set with turquoises, the 
very one that had been on view. I simply 
could not make that man understand any- 
thing, and my anger cooled down when 
confronted by his pleasant manner and 
his joy 

This advertisement, however, came very 
near costing me my life. Tempted by the 
thought of this huge quantity of jewellery, 
the greater part of which did not belong to 
me, a little band of sharpers planned to rob 
me, believing that they would find all these 
valuables in. the large hand-bag which my 
steward always carried. 

On Sunday, the 3oth of January, we left 
St. Louis at eight o’clock in the morning for 
Cincinnati. I was in my _ magnificently- 
appointed Pullman car, and I had requested 
that my private suite—consisting of my bed- 
room, saloon, and the compartment contain- 
ing the three beds of my attendants, and the 
kitchen—should be put at the end of our 
special train, so that, from the platform, I 
might enjoy the beauty of the landscape, 
which passes before one like a continually- 
changing living panorama. 

We had scarcely been more than ten 
minutes en route when the guard suddenly 
stooped down and looked over the little 
balcony. He then drew back quickly, and 
his face turned pale. Seizing my hand, he 


said, in a very anxious tone, in English, 
“ Please go inside, madame.” I understood 
that we were in danger of some kind. He 
pulled the alarm signal, made a sign to 
another guard, and, before the train had 
quite come to a standstill, the two men 
sprang down and disappeared under the 
train. The guard had fired a revolver in 
order to attract everyone’s attention, and 
Jarrett, Abbey, and the artistes hurried out 
into the narrow corridor. I found myself in 
the midst of them, and to our stupefaction 
we saw the two guards dragging out from 
underneath my compartment a man armed 
to the teeth. 

With a revolver held to his temple on 
either side, he decided to confess the truth 
of the matter. The jeweller’s exhibition had 
excited the envy of all the tribes of thieves, 
and this man had been dispatched by an 
organized band at St. Louis to relieve me of 
my jewellery. He was to unhook my carriage 
from the rest of the train between St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, at a certain spot known as 
the “ Little Incline.” 

As this was to be done during the night, 
and my carriage was the last, the thing was 
comparatively easy, as it was only a question 
of lifting the enormous hook and drawing it 
out of the link. The man was a veritable 
giant and he was fastened on to my carriage. 
We examined his apparatus and found that 
it consisted of merely very thick straps of 
leather, about half a yard wide. By means 
of these he was fastened firmly to the under 
part of the-train, with his hands perfectly 
free. The courage and the coolness of that 
man were admirable. He told us that seven 
armed men were waiting for us at the “ Little 
Incline,” and that they certainly would not 
have injured us if we had not attempted to 
resist, for all they wanted was my jewellery 
and the money which the secretary carried— 
two thousand three hundred dollars. Oh, 
he knew everything; he knew everyone's 
name, and he gabbled on in bad French: 
“Oh, as for you, madame, we should not 
have done you any harm, in spite of your 
pretty little revolver. We should even have 
let you keep it.” 

And so this man and his band knew that 
the secretary slept at my end of the train, and 
that he was not much to be dreaded, poor 
man ; that he had with him two thousand 
three hundred dollars, and that I had a very 
prettily-chased revolver ornamented with 
cat's-eyes. ‘The man was firmly. bound and 
taken in charge by the two guards, and 
the train was then backed to St. Louis, 














rue CAPTURE OF THE TRAIN-ROBBER. 


from which we had only started a quarter 
of an hour before. The police were informed 
and they sent us five detectives. A goods 
train, which should have followed us in half 
an hour, was now sent on ahead. Eight 
detectives travelled on this goods train and 
received orders to get out at the “ Little 
Incline.” Our giant was handed over to the 
police authorities, but I was promised that 
he should be dealt with mercifully on account 
of the confession he had made. Later on | 
learnt that this promise had been kept, as the 


man was sent back to his native country, 
Ireland. 
From this time forth my compartment 


was always placed between two others every 
night. In the daytime | was allowed to have 
my carriage at the end on condition that 
I would agree to have an armed detective 
on_my bridge, whom I was to pay for his 
services. We started about twenty - five 
minutes after the goods train. All the men 
were requested to have their revolvers in 
readiness, and some white sticks like pastry 
rollers were given to the women and to the 
men who had not any revolvers. Our dinner 
was very gay and everyone was rather excited. 
As to the guard who had discovered the 
giant hidden under the train, Abbey and. | 
had rewarded him so lavishly that he was 
intoxicated, and kept coming on every occa 
sion to kiss my hand and weep his drunkard’s 
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tears, repeating 
all the time, “I 
saved the French 
lady; I’m a 
gentleman.” 
When,. finally, 
we approached 
the “Little In- 
cline” it was 
dark. The engine- 
driver wanted to 
rush along at full 


speed, but we 
had not gone 
five miles when 


petards exploded 
under the wheels 
and we were 
obliged to slacken 
our pace. We 
wondered what 
new danger there 
Was awaiting us, 
and we began to 
anxious. 
women 

were nervous 
and some of them were in tears. We 
went along slowly, peering into the dark- 
ness, trying to make out the form of a man. 
Abbey suggested that we should go at full 
speed, because these petards had been placed 
along the line by the bandits, who had 
probably thought of some way of stopping 
the train in case their giant did not succeed 
in unhooking the carriage. ‘The engine- 
driver refused to go more quickly, declaring 
that these petards were signals placed there 
by the railway company, and that he could 
not risk everyone’s life on a mere supposition. 
The man was quite right, and he was 
certainly very brave. 

“We can certainly settle a handful of 
ruftians,” he said, “but I could not answer 
for everyone’s life if the train went off the 
lines, collided with something, or went over 
a precipice.” 

We continued, therefore, to go slowly. 
The lights had been turned off in the car, so 
that we might see as much as possible with- 
out being seen ourselves. We had tried to 
keep the truth from the artistes, except from 
three men whom I had sent for to my 
carriage. The artistes really had nothing to 
fear from the robbers, as I was the only 
person at whom they were aiming. ‘To 
avoid all unnecessary questions and evasive 
answers, we sent the secretary to tell them 
that as there was some obstruction on the 
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line the train had to go slowly. They were 
also told that one of the gas-pipes had to be 
repaired before we could have the light 
again. The communication was then cut 
between my car and the rest of the train. 

We had been going along like this for 
perhaps ten minutes, when everything was 
suddenly lighted up by a fire, and we saw a 
gang of railway men hastening towards us. 
It makes me shudder now when I think how 
nearly these poor fellows escaped being killed. 


Our nerves had been in such a state of 


tension for several hours that we imagined at 
first that these men were the wretched friends 
of the giant. 
it had not been for our plucky engine-driver 
calling out to them to stop, with the addition 
of a terrible oath, two or three of these poor 
men would have been wounded. 

I, too, had seized my revolver, but before 
I could have drawn out the ramrod which 
serves as a cog to prevent it from going off, 
anyone would have had time to seize me, 
bind me, and kill me a hundred times over. 
Yet, whenever I go to a place where I think 
there is danger, I invariably take my pistol 
with me-——for, to speak accurately, it is a 
pistol and not a revolver. I always call it a 
revolver, but in reality it is a pistol, and a 
very old-fashioned make too, with a trigger 
so hard to pull that I have to use both hands. 

I am not a bad shot, for a woman, provided 
that I may take my time, but this is not very 
easy when one wants to fire at a robber. 
And yet I always have my pistol with me ; 
it is here on my table, and I can see it as I 
write. It is in its case, which is rather too 
tight, so that it requires a certain amount of 
strength and patience to pull it out. If an 
assassin should arrive at this particular 
moment I should first have to unfasten the 
case, which is no easy matter, then to get 
the pistol out, pull out the ramrod, which is 
rather too firm, and press the trigger with 
both hands. And yet, in spite of all this, 
the human animal is so strange that this little, 
ridiculously useless object here before me 
seems to me an admirable protection. — And, 
nervous and timid as I am, I feel quite safe 
when I am near to this tiny friend of mine, 
who must roar with laughter inside the little 
case, out of which I can scarcely drag it. 

Well, everything was now explained to us. 
lhe goods train which had started before 
us ran off the line, but no great damage was 
done and no one was killed. The St. Louis 
hand of robbers had arranged everything, 
and had prepared to have this little accident 
two miles from the “ Little Incline,” in case 


Someone fired at them, and if 
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their comrade, crouching under my car, had 
not been able to unhook it. ‘The train had 
left the rails; but when the wretches rushed 
forward, believing that it was mine, they 
found themselves surrounded by the band of 
detectives. It seems that they fought like 
demons. One of them was killed on the 
spot, two were wounded, and all the others 
taken prisoners. A few days later the chief 
of this littlke band was hanged. He was a 
Belgian, named Albert Wirby, twenty - five 
years of age. 

I did all in my power to save him, for it 
seemed to me that, unintentionally, I had 
been the instigator of his evil plan. If Abbey 
and Jarrett had not been so rabid for adver 
tisement, if they had not added more than 
six hundred thousand francs’ worth of jewel- 
lery to mine, this man, this wretched youth, 
would not, perhaps, have had the stupid idea 
of robbing me. To steal the goods of another 
person is certainly not right, but this should 
not be punished by death. ‘To kill a man of 
twenty-five years of age is a much greater 
crime than to steal jewellery even by force. 

Ah! how I hate capital punishment! It 
is a relic of cowardly barbarism, and it is a 
disgrace for civilized countries to still have 
their guillotines and scaffolds. Every human 
being has a moment when his heart is easily 
touched, when the tears of grief will flow, 
and those tears may lead to repentance 
Ah! I would not for the whole world be one 
of those who condemn a man to death. And 
yet many of them are good, upright men, 
who, when they return to their family, are 
affectionate to their wives, and who will 
reprove their children for breaking a doll’s 
head. 

[ have seen four executions: one in 
London, one in Spain, and two in Paris. 

In London it is done by hanging, and this 
seems to me more hideous, more repugnant, 
more weird than any other death. 

In Madrid I saw a man garrotted, and the 
barbarity of this torture terrified me _ for 
weeks after. He was accused of having 
killed his mother, but no real proof seemed 
to have been brought forward against the 
wretched man. And he cried out when they 
were holding him down on his seat before 
putting the garrotte on him: “ Mother, | 
shall soon be with you, and you will tell them 
before me that they have lied.” 

These words were uttered in Spanish in a 
voice that vibrated with earnestness. ‘They 
were translated for me by an Attaché to the 
British Embassy with whom I had gone to 
see the hideous sight. The wretched man 
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cried out in such a sincere, heartrending 
tone of voice that it was impossible for him 
not to have been innocent, and this was the 
opinion of all those who were with me. 

The two other executions which I wit- 
nessed were at the Place de la Roquette, 
Paris. One was that of a young medical 
student, 1 think, who, with the help of one 
of his friends, had killed an old woman who 
sold newspapers. It was a stupid, odious 
crime, but the man was more mad than 
criminal. He was more than ordinarily 
intelligent, and had passed his examinations 
at an earlier age than is usual. He had 
worked too hard and it had affected his 
brain. He ought to have been allowed to 
rest, to have been treated as an invalid, cured 
in mind and body, and then returned to his 
scientific pursuits. I consider that a crime of 
high treason 
against human 
ity was com 
mitted in tak- 
ing the life of 
a man of in 
tellect, who, 
when once he 
had recovered 
his reason, 
might have 
rendered great 
service to 
science and to 
humanity. 

The last 
execution at 
which I was 
present was 
that of Vail 
lant, the An 
archist. He 
was an ener 
getic man, and 
at the same 
time mild and 
gentle, with 
very advanced 
ideas, but not 
much more advanced than those of men who 
have since risen to power. 

My theatre at that time was the Renais 
sance, and he often applied to me for free 
seats, as he was too poor to pay for the 
luxuries of Art. Ah! poverty, what a sorry 
counsellor it is, and how tolerant we ought 
to be to those who have to endure misery ! 

One day Vaillant came to see me in my 
dressing-room at the theatre. I was playing 
Lorenzaccio, and he said to me: “ Ah! that 
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Florentine was an Anarchist just as I am, but 
he killed the tyrant and not tyranny. ‘That 
is not the way I shall go to work.” 

A few days later he threw a bomb in a 
public building, the Chamber of Deputies. 
The poor fellow was not so successful as the 
Florentine whom he seemed to despise, for 
he did not kill anyone and did no real ha-m 
except to his own cause. 

I said I should like to know when he was 
to be executed, and the night before a friend 
of mine came to the theatre and told me that 
the execution was to take place the following 
day, Monday, at seven in the morning. | 
started after the performance and went to the 
Rue Merlin, at the corner of the Rue de la 
Roquette. The streets were still very animated, 
as it was Shrove Sunday. People were sing- 
ing, laughing, and dancing everywhere. I 
waited all night, 
and, as I was 
not allowed to 
enter the 
prison, I sat 
on the balcony 
of a first-floor 
flat which I 
had engaged. 
The cold dark 
ness of the 
night in its 
immensity 
seemed to en 
wrap me in 
sadness. 

I did _ not 
feel the cold, 
for my blood 
was flowing 
rapidly through 
my veins. The 
hours passed 
slowly, the 
hours which 
rang out in 
the distance. 
“|/heure est 
morte. Vive 
Vheure!” I heard a vague muffled sound of 
footsteps, of whispering, and of wood which 
creaked heavily, but I did not know what these 
strange, mysterious sounds were until day 
began to break. Then I saw the scaffold. 
A man came to extinguish the lamps on the 
Place de la Roquette, and the sky spread its 
pale light over us. The crowd began to 
collect gradually, but remained in compact 
groups, and circulation in the streets was 
interrupted. Every now and then a man, 
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tHE EXECUTION OF VAILLANT. 


looking quite indifferent but evidently ina 
hurry, pushed aside the crowd, presented a 
card to a policeman, and then disappeared 
under the porch of the prison. I counted 
more than ten of these men: they were 
journalists. Presently the military guard 
appeared suddenly on the spot, and took up 
its position around the melancholy-looking 
pedestal. The usual number of the guard 
had been doubled for this occasion, as some 
Anarchist plot was feared. On a given signal 
swords were drawn and the prison - door 
opened. 

Vaillant appeared looking very pale, but 
energetic and brave. He.cried out in a 
manly voice, with perfect assurance, “ Vive 
'Anarchie!” ‘There was not a single cry in 
response to his. He was seized and thrown 
back over the slab. The knife fell with a 
muffled sound. The body tottered, and in 
a second the scaffold was taken away, the place 
swept, and the crowds were allowed to move. 
lhey rushed forward to the place of execu 
tion. There were women, children, old men 

all joking there on the very spot where a 
man had just expired. And that man had 
made himself the apostle of this populace ; 
that man had claimed for this teeming 
crowd all kinds of liberties, all kinds 
of privileges and rights. Thickly veiled, 
so that I could not be recognised, and 
accompanied _by a _ friend as escort, I 
mingled with the crowd, and it made me'sick 
at heart. There was not a word of gratitude 
to this man, not a murmur of vengeance nor 
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of revolt. I felt in 
clined to cry out, 
“Brutes that you 
are, kneel down and 
kiss the stones that 
the blood of this 
poor madman_ has 
stained for your 
sakes—for you, be 
cause he believed in 
you!” 

But before I had 
time for this a street 
urchin was calling 
out: “ Buy the last 
moments of Vaillant 

buy, buy !” 

Oh, poor Vaillant ! 
His headless body 
was then being taken 
to Clamart, and the 
crowds for whom he 
had wept, worked, 
and died were now 
going quietly away, indifferent and_ bored. 
Poor Vaillant, his ideas were exaggerated, 
but they were generous. 





We arrived at Cincinnati safe and sound. 
We gave three performances there and set 
off once more for New Orleans. Now, | 
thought, we shall have some sunshine and we 
shall be able to warm our poor limbs, which 
were stiffened with three months of mortal 
cold. We shall be able to open our windows 
and breathe fresh air, instead of the suffocating 
and enervating steam heat. I fell asleep, and 
dreams of warmth and sweet scents lulled 
me in my slumber. A knock roused me 
suddenly, and my dog, with ears erect, 
sniffed at the door, but as he did not growl I 
knew it was someone of our party. I opened 
the door, and Jarrett, followed by Abbey, 
made signs to me not to speak. They 
came in on tip-toes and closed the door 
again. 

“Well, what is it now ?” I asked. 

“Why,” replied Jarrett, “the rain has 
swollen Lake Pontchartrain to such a degree 
that we cannot cross. We shall have to go 
by another route that will take us four, five, 
or six days.” 

I was furious. 
go back to the snow again! Ah! no; 
I must have sunshine. 

“Why can we not pass ? Has the bridge 
given way ?” I asked. 

“Not yet, but it is bending and shaking 
with the terrible force of the water.” 


Five or six days, and to 
I felt 
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“Oh, heavens, what shall we do?” I 
exclaimed. 

“Well, the engine-driver is here. He 
thinks that he might get across, but he has 
only just been married, and he will not try 
the crossing except on condition that you 
give him two thousand five hundred dollars, 
which he will at once send to Mobile, where 
his father and wife live. If we get safely to 
the other side he will give you back this 
money, but if not it will belong to his family.” 

I must confess that I was stupefied with 
admiration of this honest man. His daring 
excited me, and I exclaimed : 

“ Yes, certainly ; give him the money and 
let us cross,” 

As I have said, I generally travelled by 
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train had started, and at a terrific speed it 
touched the bridge. I had taken my seat 
on the platform, and the bridge bent and 
swayed like a hammock under the dizzy 
speed of our wild course. When we were 
half-way across it gave way so much that my 
sister grasped my arm and whispered, “ Ah! 
we are drowning!” She closed her eyes 
and clutched me nervously, but was quite 
brave. I certainly thought, as she did, that 
the supreme moment had arrived, and, 
abominable as it was, I never for a second 
thought of all those who were full of con- 
fidence and life whom I was sacrificing, 
whom I was killing. My only thought was 
of a dear little face which would soon be 
mourning for me. 


A NARROW ESCAPE AT THE BRIDGE OF PONTCHARTRAIN. 


This one was made up of only 
engine. I never 
as to the success of 


special train. 
three carriages and_ the 
doubted for a moment 

this foolish and criminal attempt, and I did 
not tell anyone about it except my sister, my 
beloved Guérard, and my faithful Felicia and 
her husband Claude. The actor, Angelo, 
who was sleeping in Jarrett’s berth on this 
journey, knew of it, but he was courageous 
and had faith in his star. The money was 
handed over to the engine-driver, who sent 
it off to Mobile. It was only just:as we 
were actually starting that I began to realize 
the responsibility I had taken upon myself, 
for it was risking, without their consent, the 
lives of twenty-seven persons. 


It was too late then to do anything ;.the 


My last minute, however, was not inscribed 


in the Book of Destiny for that day. The 
train pulled itself together, and half leaping 
and half rolling along we arrived at the other 
side of the water. Behind us we heard a 
terrible noise, a column of water falling back 
like a cataract. The bridge had given way. 
For. more than a week the trains from 
the east and the north could not enter the 
city. 

My conscience was by no means tranquil, 
and for a long time my sleep was disturbed 
by the most frightful nightmares, and when 
any of the artistes spoke to me of their 
child, their mother, or their husband, whom 
they longed to see once more, I felt myself 
turn pale. 


(Zo be concluded. ) 























The Overcrowded Iceberg. 


By Morey RosBertTs. 


and it came streaming south, 
in all kinds of shapes, right 
into the track of ships. There 
were flat-topped bergs and 
ice-fields, and there were all 
kinds of pinnacled danger-traps, which were 
obviously ready to turn turtle and load up 
any unwary steamer with more ice than she 
would ever require to make cocktails with. 
That year ice was reported in great quantities 
so far south as latitude forty, and there is 
every reason to believe that there was more 
ice run into than was ever reported by one 
unlucky liner and five tramps which were 
posted at Lloyd’s as “ missing.” ‘The Western 
Ocean is a no peace-at-any-price body of water, 
and it tries those who sail it as high as any sea 
in the world ; but when the Arctic turns itself 
loose, and empties its refrigerator into the 
ocean fairway, it becomes what seamen call “a 
holy terror.” For ice brings fog, and fog is 
the real sea-devil, worse than any wind that 
blows. It was a remarkable thing in such 
circumstances that Captain Harry Sharpness 
Spink, of Glo’ster, preserved his equanimity. 
As Ward, the mate of the Swan of Avon, 
said, he wasn’t likely to preserve the Swan. 

“Dry up, Ward,” said his commanding 
officer—“ be so good as to dry up. When I 
require your advice to run the Swan I'll let 
you know; but in the meantime any un- 
called-for jaw on that or any other subject 
will make me very cross. Ice or no ice, I’m 
goin’ at my speed, not yours. I ain’t called 
on to explain to a subordinate my idea in 
runnin’ full speed through this fog and ice ; 
but out of more regard for your feelings than 
you ever show for mine, I don’t mind reveal- 
in’ to you that I’m trusting to my luck.” 

“Your luck?” 

“Yes, my luck,” replied Spink, with great 
firmness. ‘I’ve been thinkin’ of it a lot this 
trip, and come to the conclusion that I’ve 
more solid luck than any man I know in- 
timate, to say nothing of my commandin’ a 
rust and putty kerosene can like this old 
tramp at the age of thirty, when you that can 
lick me in a scrap have to be my mate, 
Vol. xxix.— 23. 








though you're older. -What I’ve been pon- 
derin’ over chiefly is my very.remarkable luck 
in never having been caught fora permanency 
by any of the ladies that have been after me.” 

“They haven’t lost much,” said ‘Ward, dis- 
courteously, ‘and I reckon that you are mis- 
took when you think you’re that enticing that 
women hankers to drag you in by the hair of 
your head and kiss you by force.” 

“T never said so,” replied Spink, “but the 
fact remains that I’m not married.” 

“You're a selfish beast, Spink, and I 
sincerely hope you'll be married béfore you're 
through,” said Ward. 

“You are the most insolent mate I ever 
had,” replied Spink, “and the most unfeelin’. 
Did you hear a foghorn ?” 

Though it was in the middle of the fore- 
noon watch it was pretty nearly as dark off 
the Banks as it would have been inside a 
dock warehouse, for the fog was as thick as 
a blanket. The rail and the decks were 
slimy with it, and the skipper and his mate 
were as wet as if it had been raining. The 
fog came swirling in thick wreaths and some- 
times half choked them. The wind from 
the north-east was light but very cold, as if 
it blew off the face of an iceberg, as it pro- 
bably did. The Szwan had an air of thorough 
discomfort, and in spite of it was steaming 
into the west at her best speed of nine knots 
an hour. 

It is no wonder that Spink and Ward 
quarrelled ; there was hardly a soul on board 
who was not in a bad temper. Nothing 
disturbs seamen so much as fog, and the fact 
that Spink refused to be disturbed by it made 
it all the worse for the others. Ward was 
distinctly nervous and let the fog play on his 
nerves. He saw steamers ahead that had 
no existence, and heard foghorns that were 
nothing but the sound of his own blood in 
his ears. 

“Yes, I do hear a foghorn. It’s on the 
starboard quarter,” he said, anxiously. 

“Not a bit of it, Ward; it’s on the port 
bow. It’s some darned old wind-jammer. 
I'll give her a friendly hoot.” 

He made the whistle give a melancholy 
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wail, which was not answered by the ship for 
which it was intended, but by a gigantic liner, 
which burst through the fog looking like high 
land and booming at the rate of at least 
twenty knots. She loomed over them in the 


“WARD GAVE AN INVOLUNTARY HOWL.” 


obscurity, and Ward gave an involuntary 
howl which fetched the Swan’s crowd out on 
deck in time to see that there was no need 
to kick their boots off and swim for it. They 
were also in time to answer the insulting 
remarks of the liner’s two officers on the 
bridge as she scraped past them with about 
the length of a handspike to spare. 

“You miserable tramp!” said the liner as 
she swept by. 

“Oh, you man-drowning dogs!” 
the crowd of the Swan. 

And everything else that was said never 
reached its mark. The liner was swallowed 


replied 
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up, and resumed her attempt to make a good 
passage in spite of what she logged as 
“hazy ” weather. 
“What did I tell you about my luck?” 
said Spink, coolly, and Ward very naturally 
had nothing to say till he 
got his breath. What he 
said then could only have 
been said to a skipper who 
had so unfortunate a dis- 
position towards violence 
that he had to ship officers 
who could lick him. 

“You are a wonder,” 
said Ward, “and I wish 
you had been dead before 
I saw you. Ain’t you 
thinking of others’ lives if 
you ain’t of your own?” 

“What’s the use of 
arguing with a thickhead 
like you, Ward?” asked 
Spink. “TI trust in Provi- 
dence and my luck, and if 
you don’t like it you can 
get out and walk.” 

At this moment a bellow 
was heard for’ard, “ Ice on 
the starboard bow,” and 


Spink, who for all his talk 


had the eyes of a cat, 
motioned to the man at 
the wheel to starboard the 
helm a few spokes. The 
Swan ground past a small 
berg and had a narrower 
shave than with the liner. 
“If we'd been going a 
trifle slower, Ward,” said 
the skipper, “I might have 
plugged that lump plumb 
in the middle, and you would have 
been down on the main-deck seeing 
the boats put over the side.” 
“There’s no arguing with you,” 
growled the mate ; “ you’d sicken a hog, and 
I wish it was Day’s watch instead of mine. 
If he has the same temper when he wakes 
that he went below with, you'll have a dandy 
time with him.” 

He relapsed into a silence which Spink 
found more trying than open insubordination, 
for Spink was a cheerful soul. 

“ Here, I can’t stand this, Ward.” 

“What can’t you stand?” asked Ward, 
sulkily. 

“ Not being spoken to, of course,” replied 
the skipper. “I order you to be more 
cheerful. I don’t ask you to be polite, for I 
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know you can’t be; but you can talk when 
you aren’t wanted to, so you just talk now.” 

“1 won’t unless you slow down,” said 
Ward. “I don’t see why I should talk and 
be cheerful with a sea-lunatic.” 

“Well,” said Spink, “T’ll slow her down 
to half speed to please you, for goodness 
knows there’s enough ice about without my 
havin’ a lump of it for a mate. Ring her 
down to half speed and be hanged to you.” 

Ward rang her to half speed without any 
second order. 

“And I sincerely hope I sha’n’t regret 
bein’ weak enough to give way,” said Spink, 
“for I’m a deal too easy-goin’ and reasonable.” 

He lighted his pipe and smoked steadily. 
As both Ward and Day admitted, he might 
be hard to get along with, but he had nerves 
which would have done 
credit to a bull. 

“And now,” said Spink, 
“as you're satisfied at 
gettin’ your own way, I'll 
go below and have a 
snooze.” 

It was very nearly 
eight bells in the second 
dog - watch before 
Captain Harry 
Sharpness Spink, of 
Glo’ster, showed on 
deck. As he 
meant to stay 
on deck all 
night, he had 
really been very 
moderate. The 
fog was a deal 
thicker than 
much of the 
pea-soup 
served up in 
the Swan, 
though Spink 
rather prided 
himself on the 
way the men 
were fed inher. 

“Are you 
asked Spink. 

“T ain’t by any means 
happy,” said Ward ; “and 
no seaman worthy of the 
name can be happy on the Banks in weather 
like this.” 

“That’s a slur on me, I know,” said 
Spink ; “ but I look over it.” 

“What would you do if you didn’t?” 
asked Ward. 


nervous ?” 
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“THE FOG LIFTED FOR A MOMENT AND SHOWED 
ICE ALL ABOUT THEM.” 
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Spink did not reply to this challenge, and 
inside of a minute both he and Ward had 
something to think of besides quarrelling 
about nothing. ‘The fog lifted for a moment 
and showed ice all about them. The air 
grew bitterly cold, and was soon close on the 
freezing point. Spink slowed her down again 
and almost literally felt his way through the 
obstacles. Once he touched a small berg, 
but when he did so he was going dead slow. 
Ward stood by and saw the “old man” 
handle the Swan with admiration. When 
they were once more through the thick of it 
he spoke. 

“TI wish I could understand you, Spink,” 
he said, with far more respect than he often 
showed. “You're the most reckless skipper 
I ever sailed with, and now you're more 
careful than I 
should be.” 

“T don’t 
trust in my 
luck till I can’t 
see,” said 
Spink, and he 
turned her 
over to Ward, 
saying, “Go 
your own pace, 
my son. It’s 
most agreeable 
when you are 
civil.” 

And next 
minute the 
catastrophe 
happened, for 
at half speed 
the old Swan 
bunted her 
nose into alow 
but very solid 
berg, and the 
result was very 
much the same 
as if she had 
tried conclu- 
sions head on 
with a dock 
wall. She 
crumpled up 
like a bandbox 
when it is 
inadvertently sat on, and it would have been 
obvious to the least instructed observer that 
her chance of going much farther was a very 
small one indeed. She trembled and was 
jarred to her vitals, her iron decks lifted up 
like a carpet with the wind underneath it, 
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one of the funnel stays parted with a loud 
twang, and the crowd forward came out on 
deck as if the furies were behind them. And 
the fog was still so thick that it was impos- 
sible to see them from the bridge. But they 
soon saw Bill Day, the second mate, for even 
his ability to sleep through most things could 
not stand being thrown out of his bunk. 

“What’s up now?” roared the second 
mate. And the skipper showed at his very 
best. 

“Ward would have her at half speed,” said 
Spink, coolly ; “‘and that gave the southerly 
drift time to bring that berg just where it 
could do its work.” 

And poor Ward hadn’t a word to say. 
Spink had plenty. He spoke to the crew 
below. 

“Keep quiet there, you!” he snapped, 
without the least sign of a disturbed mind. 
And up came the chief engineer, McPherson, 
in pyjamas and a blue funk. 

“What’s happened, captain ? 
gone wrang the noo ?” he cried. 

“ She’s hit more than a penn’orth of ice, 
Mr. McPherson,” replied the skipper, “ and 
if Iwere you I'd get my clothes on. Mr. 
Ward, see to the boats. Mr. Day, take the 
steward and a couple of hands and get some 
stores up on deck.” 

He was so cool that he inspired unlimited 
confidence, although it was now obvious to 
them all that the Swan’s very minutes were 
numbered. It did not require old Mac’s 
report that the water was coming on board 
like a millstream to show them that. The 
engineers and firemen came on deck, and 
Spink addressed them in what he considered 
suitable and encouraging terms. 

“Now, then, you stoke-hold scum, less 
jaw there. You won’t get drowned this trip.” 

They were exceedingly glad to hear it, for 
a lot of them were of a different opinion, and 
said so. ‘There was no time to waste, and, 
indeed, none was lost. The real trouble 
began when it was found that one boat 
wouldn’t swim, after the manner and custom 
of boats in the mercantile marine, and when 
another was staved in by a swinging lump of 
ice the moment it took the water. This 
lump was a small “calf” of the larger berg 
which they had struck on, and the next 
moment the original obstacle swung along- 
side and ground heavily against the steamer. 

“There ain’t enough boats,” said the 
skipper. “ Mr. Ward, d’ye think you could 
hook on to that berg? We'll have to board 


Oh, what’s 


it and make out as best we can.” 
As the 


Swan was a vessel of close on 
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fourteen hundred tons, her kedge anchor 
ought to have weighed something like four 
and a half hundredweight. As a matter of 
fact, it had once belonged to something in 
the shape of a tug, and it weighed barely 
two. Ward picked it up as if it was a toy 
and hove it on the berg, and followed it with 
a warp, 

“ Bully for you,” said the skipper, and as 
he spoke the Swan gave forth a noise very 
much like a hiccough. “Down on the ice, 
the port watch ; and the others get the stores 
over the side. Steward, all the blankets you 
can get. Mr. Day, put over the side any- 
thing to make a raft of ; we may want one 
if the berg melts.” 

Spars and hen-coops and everything that 
would float went over the side, some on 
the ice and some into the water. A 
couple of hands in the only sound boat kept 
her clear of the berg and the Swan and 
shoved the floating dunnage to those in 
the new vessel, which had promptly been 
christened “The Sailors’ Home.” Their 
late home was about to disappear, and said 
so in terms that were quite unmistakable by 
the initiated. 

“* Now, then,” said Spink, “ when the rest 
of you are over the side, I’m ready. Ward, 
take the chronometer as I lower it down. 
And be careful with this bag; there’s the 
ship’s papers and my sextant in it. Now, 
boom her off,” said Spink, “for the Szwan’s 
going.” 

There was a tremendous crack on board. 

“The fore bulkhead,” said Spink. And 
then the poor old Swan cocked her stern in 
the air. A furious gush of steam came up 
from the engine-room and all the stoke-hold 
ventilators until the sea came almost level 
with the after-hatch. 

“She’s going down head foremost,” 
the crew. “ Poor old Swan /” 

And then there was a mighty shiveree on 
board. The whole of the cargo in No. 1 
and No. 2 holds fetched away and evidently 
shot right out at the bows. All this mixture 
of cargo must have been followed by the 
engines slipping from their beds, for, instead 
of doing a dive head foremost, the Szan’s 
stern, which had been high in air, went 
under with a big splash, and she lifted her 
ragged bows in the fog before she went down 
with a long-drawn, melancholy gurgle. 

“She warn’t such a bad old packet after 
all,” said the sad crew, and for at least a 
minute no one said another word. Then 
Ward spoke. 

“ Where’s your luck now, Spink ?” 


said 


































“SHE LIFTED HER RAGGED BOWS IN THE FOG 


“What’s become of your theory that half 
speed in a fog is any better than goin’ at it 
at my rate?” asked Spink. “You haven't a 
leg to stand on, and I don’t propose to take 
advice from you again. You've disappointed 
me sadly. My luck is where it was except 
in the matter of my officers, and it’s notorious 
that I have no luck with them. We’re out of 
the Swan without a life lost, we’ve got heaps 
of grub, plenty of blankets, and a fine, com- 
fortable iceberg under us. There’s many 
this hour in the Western Ocean that might 
envy us, and don’t you make any error about 
that. I come from Glo’ster and my name is 
Captain Harry Sharpness Spink, and, drunk 
or sober, it’s as good as havin’ your life in- 
sured to sail with me. Oh, I’m all right, and 
I propose to plug the first man that growls, if 
he’s as big as the side of a house.” 

None of them was in trim to take up the 
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BEFORE SHE WENT Down.” 
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challenge, and Spink lighted 
his pipe. 

“ Three cheers for the cap- 
tain,” said the crew, and they 
cheered him heartily, for 
which he thanked them 
almost regally. 

“So far as I can see in this 
fog, there’s plenty of room 
for everyone,” said Spink, as 
the night grew dark. That 
was where he was wrong, for 
they soon discovered, by fall- 
ing into the water on the far 
side, that they were on no 
great ice island, but had 
picked a very small berg in- 
deed. Spink con- 
soled them by telling 
them that they 
wouldn’t be on it 
long, and they could 
hardly help believing 
it, he seemed so 
certain of it. 

“And after all,” 
he said to Day and 
Ward, “the old 
Swan was insured 
for more than she 
was worth, and I 
shouldn’t be — sur- 
prised if the owners 
were pleased with 
the catastrophe.” 

He wrapped him- 
self in blankets 
and lay down. In 
five minutes he 
was breathing like a child. 

The night wore away while Mac wept, and 
Spink slept the sleep of the righteous, and 
Ward and Day smoked in silence. As for 
the crew, they lay huddled up together. The 
dawn broke very early, at about three, and it 
found most of the inhabitants of the berg 
still unconscious. In the night the fog had 
lifted, and the sea was almost as calm asa 
duck-pond. What wind there was now blew 
from the west, and was much warmer than it 
had been. Within a mile there were two or 
three other small bergs, but when Spink 
grunted and yawned and crawled out of his 
blankets there was nothing else in sight. 

“Humph !” said Spink, “this is a rummy 
go, and if I didn’t come from Glo’ster I 
should be in a blue funk. I must keep up 


my spirits and show ’em what my luck’s 
like. 


I’ve been in worse fixes than this many 
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a time, and after all, with a good seaworthy 
berg under foot and lashings of grub, I don’t 
see why anyone should growl. If anyone 
does I’ll knock his head off. Now, which of 
these jokers is the cook ?” 

He found the steward and booted him 
gently in the ribs. At least, he said it was 
gently, whatever the aggrieved steward thought 
of it. 

“ Now, then, Cox,” said the skipper, “ turn 
out and find me the cook—he’s one of this 
pile of snorin’ hogs—and let’s have some 
breakfast.” 

By the time the grub was ready Ward and 
Day were “on deck,” and the sun was begin- 
ning to think of doing the same. The two 
mates looked round the horizon and saw 
nothing to comfort them. The only cheerful 
thing in sight was the skipper, and for very 
shame the more pessimistic Ward screwed 
up a smile. 

“ Not so bad, is it?” asked Spink. 

“Tt might be worse, I own,” replied the 
mate. “What course are you steerin’, 
Spink ?” 

“Straight for Glo’ster,” replied Spink, 
cheerfully. “ How did you chaps sleep?” 

Ward said he hadn’t slept at all, but Day 
averred that he had dreamt he had been 
locked in a refrigerator belonging to some 
cold meat steamer from Australia. And just 
then the steward said that breakfast was 
ready. It consisted of cold tinned beef, 
iced biscuit, and melted berg. There were 
signs of a mutify among the crew at once. 

“Say, cook, where’s the cawfy?” they 
asked, and they were only reduced to a 
proper sense of the situation by a few strong 
remarks from Captain Spink. The riot sub- 
sided before it really began, and all the 
“slop-built, greedy sons of corby crows,” as 
Spink called them, sat down meekly and ate 
what they were given. And then the sun 
came up and warmed them, and they soon 
began to feel well and happy. But now the 
real trouble of the situation began to develop. 
The heat of the summer sun, when it once 
got high enough to do some work, began to 
melt the berg. It was rather higher in the 
middle than it was on the edges, and it was 
most amazingly slippery. The water ran off 
it in streams, and, as it was barely big enough 
to start with, it looked as if they would 
shortly be crowded. 

“T never thought of this,” said Spink. “I 
tell you, Ward, she'll turn turtle before we 
know where we are. We must put all the 


stores in the boat and have a man in her 
to keep her clear if the berg capsizes.” 
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“Your luck ain’t what you let on,” said 
Ward, gloomily ; “the thing fair melts under 
us and we'll have to swim.” 

“To thunder with your croaking!” said 
Spink. Oh, do dry up!” 

“T wish the berg would,” said Ward, as he 
superintended the shipment of the stores. 
When it was done he put a Cockney deck- 
hand into her and made him shove off. 

“Lumme!” said Lim’us ; “I’m likely to 
be the on’y dry ’un of the ’ole shoot.” 

The word “shoot” soon threatened to 
become highly appropriate, for about noon 
the berg was distinctly cranky. However 
fast it melted above, it was obviously melting 
much faster down below, for they had appar- 
ently struck a streak of comparatively warm 
water, and when ice does go it goes fast. 
The “crowd ” got very uneasy, and Spink got 
very cross as he arranged them so as to trim 
his craft. 

“ Sit still, you bounders,” said Spink ; “do 
you want to capsize us?” 

“ But we're so cold be’ind, sittin’ still, sir,” 
said one, bolder than the rest. 

“T’ll warm you if I have to come over 
and speak to you,” said Spink. 

His threats were interrupted by the sound 
of a large crack, and presently there were 
obvious signs that the berg was about to 
capsize. Lim’us got quite excited as they 
discussed the situation and came in close, till 
Ward ordered him to get farther away. As 
he rowed off reluctantly he encouraged them 
by yelling, “‘She’s goin’ over. May the Lord 
look sideways at me if she ain't.” 

“Oh, oh!” said poor old Mac; “I’m a 
puir meeserable sinner wi’ a sore head and 
no medicine, and I’ll be wet in a crack and 
I'll die wi’out a wee drappie. Oh, oh, oh!” 

And the berg stopped cracking, but took 
on an ugly cant. A big lump of ice broke 
off it down below and came up to the surface 
with a leap. 

“ Steady, you animals,” said Spink, politely, 
to his unhappy crew, and Ward asked him 
where his luck was. Whatever answer he 
was to get he never knew, for with a curious 
heave the berg started on a roll, and with a 
suddenness which took them all with surprise 
she bucked them into the Atlantic, together 
with what materials they had for a raft. It 
was a lucky, thing for at least half of them 
that there had been time to save such 
dunnage from the Swan, for half the crowd, 
including McPherson and Day, could not 
swim a stroke. Ward grabbed Day and 
helped him to a spar, and Spink did the 
same for old Mac. And in the meantime 
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“SHE BUCKED THEM 


Lim’us made everyone furious by squealing 
with laughter in the boat. 

“Oh, oh!” squeaked old Mac, when the 
skipper laid hold of him. “Oh, oh! I’m 
drooned, I’m drooned, and I’ve the rheuma- 
tism bad in a’ my joints.” 

Spink dragged him to a floating oar along- 
side the capsized berg. Now it was not so 
high out of water, and there was far more 
space on it. For some time it would be 
comparatively stable, and, when Spink scram- 
bled on it the first of anyone, he congratu- 
lated himself on his never-failing luck. He 
helped the rest on board, and the whole 
space was soon occupied by an unclad crowd, 
wringing the Atlantic out of their clothes 
and trying to get warm in the sun. It was 
quite astonishing how cheerful everyone was, 
with the single exception of that confirmed 
pessimist, the chief engineer. At their end 
of the berg the men took to skylarking. 

In the warmth of the sun they forgot the 
discomforts of the past night and did not 
think of the night to come. But Ward did, 
and he was still very gloomy on the situation. 

“Just as she spilt us,” said he, “! 
was askin’ you your opinion of your luck. 
What do you think of it now? Perhaps 
you'll use that regal authority of a skipper to 
get us out of the hole you've got us in.” 
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INTO THE ATLANTIC.” 


If ever any skipper had the right to be 
justly indignant, Spink thought he was that 
man. 

“The hole I got you in! I like that ; oh, 
I do like that. Who was it, I ask, that 
pestered me to go half speed, and almost 
wept till I said, ‘Have your own way, you 
cross-eyed beauty’ ?” 

“You never addressed them words to me,” 
said Ward, truculently, “or I’d have given 
you what for, and well you know it.” 

Spink shook his head. 

“T ain’t sayin’ that I used them very 
words,” he urged; “all I mean is that that 
was what I meant when I let you have your 
own silly way, which has landed me and Day, 
to say nothin’ of the rest, on a penn’orth of 
ice in mid-Atlantic, more or less.” 

He fell into contemplation, and did not 
speak till Ward clapped him on the back 
and said he was a very good sort after all. 

They went to dinner, and the sun did 
something of the same sort. At any rate, it 
went out of sight and a thick fog came down 
on the castaways. 

“We ’opes no bloomin’ packet’ll come and 
run us pore blighters down,” said the men, 
as they fell to work on the grub, “for, 
accordin’ to the old man, who is the cheer- 
fullest bloke in difficulties we ever struck, 
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we're right in the track of the ’ole shoot of 
‘em, and may be picked up or scooted into 
the sea again any minute.” 

As a matter of fact, they were then on the 
southern tail of the Bank, for when the Swan 
bunted her nose into the berg she was pretty 
well at the locality on the Grand Bank where 
the usual “lane” to New York is left for the 
lane to Halifax. The very watch before the 
collision they had verified their position by 
flying the “ blue pigeon,” as seamen call the 
deep-sea lead, and ever since then they had 
been floating in the Labrador current to the 
south and east. To locate them exactly, 
they were just about where the Great Circle 
Track of steamers from the English Channel 
to the Gulf of Mexico crosses the tail of the 
Bank. There was every chance of some- 
thing coming along there, even though it was 
getting late enough in the season for the 
big liners to take the route to the south’ard 
for fear of the very ice which had brought 
them to grief. 

“Oh, yes,” said the crowd, 
when they were full up with 
food, “ we're all right.” 

Nevertheless, the fog 
did not cheer them up 
to any great extent, and 
when it showed signs 
of lasting all day they 
grew less happy. 

“A hundred vessels 
might pass us in this,” 
said Ward, who for all 
his bigness had much 
less endurance than the 
skipper, and was now 


hardly more cheerful 

than old Mac. “I wish j 

I was out of it.” 
“Oh, wish again,” 

retorted Spink, con- 

temptuously. “Do 


you know, Ward, that 
you make me tired? 
What do you get by 
howlin’ and growlin’ ? 
I know this is goin’ to 
come out all right, and 
I won't be discouraged 
by any silly jaw of a 


man that ought to 
know better. Shut 
up!” 

And to Day’s  sur- 
prise Ward shut up. 
At that very moment 
there came a_ bellow 


“NOW, MEN, SHOUT ALL 
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from Billings, who had relieved Lim’us in 
the boat. 

“ Berg ahoy!” roared Billings. 

“Halloa!” replied the skipper. 
the matter now ?” 

“T ’ears a steamer, so help me Dick,” 
bellowed Billings, joyfully. “I ’ears ’er,plain. 
Don’t none of you blokes ’ear ’er, too ?” 

There was such a buzz among the crowd 
that it would have been hard to hear a fog- 
horn, and it was not until Spink had hit three, 
kicked half-a-dozen, and used at least ten 
pounds’ worth of language according to 19 
Geo. IL. cap. 21, that anything like silence 
was restored. Then it was obvious that 
Billings had made no mistake. The sea was 


“ What’s 


fairly calm, the breeze from the west was light, 
and any sound carried long and far. 

“She’s coming from the westward,” said 
Spink, as he consulted a toy compass on his 
watch-chain. 

“No,” said Day, “she’s bound west, or 
I’m a Dutchman.” 





TOGETHER.” 




















“Then you come from Amsterdam for a 
certainty,” said the “old man,” crossly. 
“ Now, men, shout all together when I say 
‘three.’ One, two, three.” 

And just as the men yelled there was a 
hoot-too-oot from the steamship, which for a 
moment made them believe she had heard 
them. But Spink knew better, and when 
there was another hoot he grabbed Day by 
the arm. 

“By Jemima,” said Spink, “we're both 
right. Day, there are two of ’em. That 
second squeal never came out of the same 
whistle that the first one did.” 

Now, the nature of fog is something that 
no fellow can understand. Seamen must not 
think they are a long way off if they hear a 
sound faintly, or even if they do not hear it 
at all. That’s bad enough, but there is worse 
behind. They are not to reckon they are 
near because they hear it plainly, or that it 
isn’t to be heard farther away at some other 
spot if they cease to hear it at all. And, 
furthermore, any notion that a sound comes 
from any particular direction is the biggest 
trap of the lot. Now the uninitiated can 
understand that they do not understand, and 
that seamen are in the same awkward fix 
whenever a fog comes down to cheer 
them on their weary way. The two 
steamers coming out of nothingness and 
butting into it were commanded by men who 
trusted to the evidence of their senses as if 
they were police magistrates trusting to 
policemen. They hooted and bellowed in 
the most wonderful manner, and said with 
one short blast that they were directing their 
course to starboard, and, as neither knew 
where the other was or where he was himself, 
they directed their courses with the most 
marvellous precision to the exact spot on the 
tail of the Grand Bank in the Western Ocean 
where they could collide. And they did so 
with a most horrid, grinding crash, and with 
one long, last, fearful, and hopeless wail of 
their steam whistles. 

“Good heavens!” said the iceberg’s crew; 
“this time they’ve been and gone and 
done it.” 

Ward asked Spink, sickly, if he had any 
remarks to make about his luck. Spink 
hadn’t, but he had some remarks to make 
about Ward which in other circumstances 
would have led to war. While he was reliev- 
ing his overcharged mind there was a horrid 
uproar coming out of the fog, for both the 
steamships were blowing off steam and every- 
one on board of them appeared to be run- 


ning the entire show at the top of his voice. 
ol. xxix.—24, 
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And just as it was all at its extreme point of 
interest the fog played one of its commonest 
tricks, and with an anacoustic wall shut 
off the whole dreadful play in one single 
moment. 

The castaways turned to each other in 
alarm, and Billings, who had nearly lost him- 
self in the fog, rowed in close. 

“TI think they’ve both foundered,” said 
Billings, and it certainly looked as if he 
were right, in spite of what Spink said to him. 

And everyone sat down and smoked and 
said how grieved they were for the poor, 
unfortunate beggars who had been drowned 
through having no nice, comfortable iceberg 
to take refuge on. Then they had their 
supper and went to sleep, leaving all their 
cares in the faithful hands of poor Spink. 

“ Ah!” he sighed, “ my unfortunate disposi- 
tion cuts me off from all real sympathy. I’ve 
no one to confide in at sea or ashore.” 

He couldn’t go to sleep, and took to walk- 
ing as far as the narrow limits at his disposal 
would allow him. When he found that he 
was in for a restless night he told the man on 
the look-out that he could turn in. Jackson, 
who happened to be the look-out, lingered a 
little before he did as he was told. 

“ Do you think, sir,” he asked, with some 
trepidation at his daring to speak to the 
skipper—“ do you think, sir, that we shall 
ever get out o’ this ?” 

“Of course we shall,” said Spink. ‘“ What 
do you suppose I’m here for? Go to sleep, 
Jackson, and mind your own business. 
You'll be all right.” 

And Jackson, who was. a simple-minded 
seaman of the real old sort, fell asleep, feel- 
ing that the “old man” was to be relied on 
even on an iceberg in the Western Ocean 
and in a fog as thick as No. 1 canvas. 

For by now the fog was thick, and no 
mistake. As Spink walked the ice and 
squelched with his sea-boots in the melted 
puddles, he could. hardly see his hand before 
his face, and more than once he nearly 
walked overboard. At midnight it was even 
thicker, and he was obliged to give up walk- 
ing and come to an anchor on a tin of corned 
beef ; and though he was on watch it has to 
be owned that he dozed for a few minutes, just 
as Lim’us did, whose turn it was in the boat, 
which lay off the berg. When Spink woke, 
he found it just about as dark as their pros- 
pects. When his eyes cleared he sighed 
and looked about him, with a mind which 
took some of its. tone from the fog and from 
the dull, dead hour of two o’clock in the 
morning. 
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“T wonder if my luck is out?” he sighed, 
and he stared into the solidest darkness. 
It was certainly monstrously dark in one 
direction. He rubbed his eyes and grunted. 
Then he lighted a match and looked at his 
little compass. His mind went back to the 
lady in Bristol who had given it to him. 

“She was.a very pretty piece,” said Spink, 
thoughtfully. “ But I’m blowed if I can see 
why it should be darkest towards the east.” 

He rose up and peered into the fog. 
Again he rubbed his eyes, and then stood 
staring. 

“* Perhaps 
“but 

He stood as still as if his figure had been 
turned into stone, and presently he looked 
to the sleeping crowd, who were all as solid 
with sleep as if they were dead, and nodded 
in the strangest way. 

“Oh, oh! If it is 


another berg,” he - said ; 


if it only isn’t a horrid 


“THERE LAY THE STRANGE AND ALMOST MONSTROUS APPARI- 
TION OF A SILENT, LIGHTLESS, AND DERELICT STEAMER * 
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delusion!” he murmured. He turned to the 
darkness again and shook his fist at it and 
the fog. At that very moment the fog rolled 
up like a curtain. Right in front of Spink, 
and not farther than a man could chuck a 
biscuit, there lay the strange and almost 
monstrous apparition of a silent, lightless, 
and derelict steamer ! 

““What did I say to Ward about luck?” 
asked Spink of the whole Atlantic Ocean. 
“* Now I’ve got the bulge on him, and no fatal 
error about it.” 

He rubbed his hands together and smiled 
very happily. 

“ There'll be fine pickings in this, and no 
mistake,” he murmured. “Oh, this'll be 
something like salvage. And I'll lay dollars 
to cents that I can tell how it ever happened. 
Ah, here comes the fog again !” 

The fog dropped down in a thin veil till 
the dim and ghostly derelict looked still less 
substantial than it had done. 
Then it heaved and rolled 
in, and the deserted packet 
could be seen no more. 
Spink sighed, but was happy. 

“Tl give Ward the big- 
gest surprise he ever had in 
his life,” he said, as he turned 
to the boat in which young 
Lim’us was doing a very solid 
caulk. Spink kicked some ice 
into small lumps, and at the 
third attempt he hit the 
sleeper on the side of his 
head. Lim’us woke with a 
start and heard the captain’s 
voice just in time to prevent 
him threatening to eviscerate 
the swab who was slinging 
things at him. 

“Hold your jaw,” said 

Spink, in a savage whisper, 
“and pull in here quiet, or 
I'll murder you.” 
Lim’us obeyed instantly, though he had 
doubts as to whether it was wise to come 
within arm’s length of the skipper after having 
been caught asleep. 

“T warn’t asleep, sir; strimy blind if I 
was,” he began, as he came up to the berg. 

“Dry up and say nothin’,” said Spink ; “if 
you wake anyone, I’ll see you don’t sleep 
again for a week. Hand up some of that 


truck and get the stern sheets clear. I want 
to get in myself.” 
There was more than a chance of not 


finding the derelict and of losing the iceberg, 
and Spink knew it. Just as he was about to 
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chance it he remembered that he had a couple 
of balls of strong twine in the bag into which 
he had dumped all his belongings, including 
the precious ship’s papers, when he left the 
Swan. As he recalled this lucky fact, a 
heavenly smile overspread his handsome 
features. 

“It’s a splendid notion,” said Spink. 
“T feel as proud of it as a dog with two 
tails |” 

He stepped to his bag as lightly as a 
Po'ar bear after a sleeping seal, and when he 
found the twine he tied the end of it to 
Ward’s leg. 

** Ward at one end and luck at the other,” 
said Spink, with a grin. “Oh, won’t he be 
surprised ! ” 

And the skipper went back to the boat, 
paying out the twine as he went. He was 
chuckling in the merriest way, and poor 
Lim’us, who was cold and very sick of the 
whole affair, thought that the strain had been 
too much for him. 

“°E’s balmy on the crumpet, that’s what’s 
the matter wiv ’im,” said Lim/’us, as he obeyed 
orders reluctantly and pulled into the solid 
fog with a mad and grinning skipper, who 
would probably scupper him as soon as they 
were out of earshot of the crew. 

“T wish I was in Lim’us,” said he. “I'd 
give all my wyges to see Commercial Rowd 
agin.” 

And still Spink chuckled and paid out the 
twine, until suddenly the boat ran into a still 
deeper darkness. 

“Easy, boy,” said the skipper, with a 
strange note of exultation in his voice. 
“Easy ; we’re there now.” 

As he spoke the boat ground up against 
the side of the derelict, and Lim’us turned 
about on the thwart and touched the iron 
plates with his hand. 

“Tf you let a yell out of you,” said the 
captain, “I'll cut your throat from ear to 
ear. 

But, indeed, Lim’us was incapable. of yell- 
ing All he could do was to gasp, and he 
did that as effectively as if he was a bonito 
with the grains in him. And the boat drifted 
towards the vessel’s bows while Spink looked 
for the easiest way on board. 

“They ran like rats,” said Spink. “Oh, 
I know the way they ran. They got on 
board the other beat, and think this one is 
now surprisin™ the cod-fish.’ 

They reached the bows at last and came 
round on the port side, and there Spink 
found what he looked for. The vessel had 
been cut down to within six inches of the 


water’s edge about forty feet aft from the 
bow. 

“Just as I laid it out in my mind,” said 
Spink. “Catch hold, you, while I get on 
board.” 

He dropped about ten fathoms of the twine 
into the water, and with the rest of the ball 
in his pocket he scrambled up the horrid 
gash in the derelict’s side and went on deck. 
He walked for’ard and got the twine‘ clear 
out on the starboard side, pointing for the 
unconscious mate. Then he made it fast 
and took a look at his new command. In 
spite of the fog it was not difficult to see that 
she was a fine new boat of about two 
thousand tons, built and fitted, as was pretty 
obvious from her derricks, for a fast freight 
boat. It was equally obvious that the 
whole crew had evacuated her in a panic, 
for Spink found the skipper’s berth with 
the bed-clothes on the floor along with a 
sad and derelict pair of trousers. The “old 
man” had evidently been in his bunk instead 
of being on the bridge, and so far as Spink 
could see he had stayed to grab nothing but 
the ship’s papers, without which there can be 
no maritime salvation. 

“ This will be a very valuable salvage job,” 
said Spink, as he licked his lips after taking 
a pull at a bottle of whisky which he found 
only too handy to the’ lips of the former 
skipper. “ There’s money in this—oh, lots of 
it. And now I’ll show Ward where my luck 
comes in, and I’ll have old Mac and Calder 
patch up that rent in her before it comes on 
to blow again.” 

He put the bottle in his pocket and went 
for’ard, feeling a deal more proud than if he 
owned a fleet. For the deserted steamer, 
the name of which was the Winchelsea, of 
Liverpool, was a direct proof that his luck 
was still what it had been. He found the 
end of the twine and hauled in the slack 
very cautiously. 

“T wish I could see his face,” said Spink, 
as he gave the twine a yank which made 
Ward sit up suddenly and wonder what had 
happened to him. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” said Ward. The ice was 
nearer than it had been, and what he said 
was quite audible on board the Winchelsea. 

“Eh, what ?” said Ward, and then Spink 
gave the line another vank which almost 
started Ward on an ice-run for the water. 
But this time he found out what was the 
matter and laid hold of the twine. 

“Who's pulling my leg?” he roared, in 
such stentorian tones that the whole crowd 
woke up instantly. 
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“*wHo'S PULLING MY LEG?’ HE ROARED.” 


“T am,” said Spink, “and I'll thank you 
to pay attention and not lie there snoring 
while I do all the work.” 

“Where are you?” asked Ward ; “I can’t 
see you.” 

“Where d’ye think’ I am ?” asked Spink. 
“While you were asleep I went out and 
looked for a new job and found it.” 

As he spoke there were sudden signs of 
dawn and once more the curtain of the mist 
rolled away, and the late crew of the Swan 
saw a big steamer within fifty feet of them, 
with the late skipper of the Swan leaning 
over her side smoking his morning pipe. 

“Jerusalem!” said the crew, and they 
shook their heads with amazement, while 
Ward scratched his. Day whistled, old Mac 
burst into joyful tears, and Billings used 
some awful language to show his gratitude. 
And Spink said :— 

“When you have washed and shaved and 
put on clean collars, I should be much 
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obliged by your coming on 
board and doing enough 
work to melt the hoar-frost 
that’s on you. Limehouse, 
scull over to the berg, and 
look slippy about it.” 

In ten minutes they all 
found themselves on board, 
and Mac and Calder set 
to work before breakfast to 
patch her up. The engines 
and furnaces were still 
warm, and it took little time 
to get up steam. But Ward 
took some to get up his. 
As he said, it was a fair 
knock-out, and it seemed 
like some black magic on 
the part of the skipper, 
who walked the bridge after 
breakfast as if he owned 
the whole North Atlantic. 

“She was bound for 
England, and we'll go 
home,” said Spink, “and -as soon as maybe 
we'll find out what’s in her. This is my first 
salvage, and it’s goin’ to be a good one.” 

“ You’re a wonder !” said Ward. 

“Didn’t I always say so?” replied Spink, 
modestly ; “and now I hope that you and 
Day will behave yourselves, and not trade on 
any weaknesses that I may have, for I won't 
put up with it if you do.” 

“How. do you propose to stop it ?” asked 
Day. “You can’t plug me or Ward any 
better now than you could before. Why 
don’t you behave? Then there would be 
no trouble. I’m fair sick of hearin’ about 
your unfortunate disposition.” 

“So am I,” said Ward. 

Spink shook his head with disgust. 

“And this kind of talk after what I’ve 
done!” he said. “I wish you would read 
old Kelly’s little book on ‘The Mate and 
His Duties,’ Ward. It would teach you how 
to behave.” 

“T had it in the Szwan,” said Ward, “ but, 
though it had a lot in it about land-saints 
and sea-devils, there was nothin’ in it that 
fitted a man like you.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Spink, thoughtfully. 
“T own I’m rare; I’m very rare.” 

The fog cleared right off and the sun 
shone and the calm sea sparkled. In such 
circumstances everyone ought to have been 
happy, but Spink said he wasn’t. 

“| wish I wasn’t so rare,” said Spink. 
























Has the Public School Boy Deteriorated ? 


THE OPINIONS OF HEAD MASTERS. 


/T used to be said that the boy- 
hood of England constituted 
the greatest asset of England’s 
future. To-day there are 
many among us who are fond 
of proclaiming the deteriora- 
tion of the English boy, and especially of 
the public school boy. He is, they say, no 
longer what he was in the “ good old days” 
—the days of dear old Tom Brown. He 
has lost in head 





that the public school boy of to-day is less 
rough in manner and language than his pre- 
decessors of fifty years ago. I ao not see 
that he is less hardy, or, in matters physical, 
less efficient than they. On the whole I can 
bear witness to improvement. 

“ Boys, as a rule, do more work and learn 
more now than they used to do. The con- 
ditions under which they are taught have 
been altered very much for the better. No 

one in his senses 








and heart and 
hand. Those 
old qualities of 
fair-play and 
pluck, of appli- 
cation and reso- 
lution—in short, 
of character — 
have dwindled ; 
sothat the future 
race of English- 
men, bred at the 
great public 
schools, will be 
by no means so 
sterling, strenu- 
ous, and straight- 
forward as the 
race which has 
won and ruled 
an Empire. 
But is the 
charge true? 
Knowing the 
widespread _in- 
terest which 
such a discus- 
sion must have 











would propose 
to revert to the 
use of fifty years 
ago with a view 
to the ameliora- 
tion of the pre- 
sent use. 

“It may be 
that formerly, 
when the general 
level was lower, 
the instances of 
good scholar- 
ship and high 
literary ability 
seemed to tower 
above the rest 
more than they 
do at present ; 
and this, per- 
haps, may give 
the impression 
that the best of 
the present day 
are not so good 
as the best of 
the pzst. This 
I am inclined to 











doubt. Iam 





amongst parents 
and relatives, the 
Editor of THE 
STRAND decided to secure, if possible, an 
expression of opinion from those persons 
best qualified to express it—the head masters 
of our great public schools. We are glad to 
announce to our readers that the result of 
the inquiry thus made is most satisfactory, 
and can hardly fail to be perused with deep 
interest. 


“Tt is not easy,” writes Dr. Warre, head 
master of Eton, “to answer your question 
briefly currente calamo. My impression is 
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afraid that it is 
true, as regards 
scholarship and literary culture generally, 
that education is somewhat hampered by 
the facilities offered to boys in the multitu- 
dinous editions of school-books, so anno- 
tated that they-avoid for them the effort of 
thinking in any difficulty, and are in reality 
even worse than ‘cribs.’ Then, again, the 
multiplication of examinations, and the way 
in which boys are driven to read for exami- 
nations as the sole end in view, cannot be 
regarded as a good thing. The present age 
seems inclined, if I may so speak, ‘ propter 
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examinationem examinandi perdere causas.’ 
This, and the growing habit of specializing 
early, will, I fear, be found out as time goes 
on to have done mischief. 

“ But perhaps this is outside the scope of 
your question, in answer to which, speaking 
generally, I would say that neither the 
Homeric boast : 

‘Hueis ror wardépwr wey duelvoves ebxdued’ elvan, 
nor the Horatian pessimism : 

/Etas parentum pejor avis tulit 

Nos nequiores 
is true of the present schoolboy, but that 
we may with some reason claim to have 
made progress, and, at any rate, not to be 
inferior in 
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Petty tyrants are crushed by public opinion. 
They are very keen in all they do, and their 
patriotism, if a little unreasoning, is very real 
and very charming. I do not believe one 
word that is said of the effeminacy of the 
boys of to-day, if by ‘effeminacy’ is meant 
incapacity to bear pain or to take life in the 
rough. Like all the rest of the world, boys 
have more luxury now than fifty years ago. 
But this does not seem to disagree with them 
or make them soft. Within the last year I 
have seen a boy stand to have a dislocated 
shoulder reduced, and never move a muscle 
or utter a sound ; and every day I see boys 
playing football regardless of weather, in rain 

and hail, and 








culture or 
character to 
those who pre- 
ceded us.” 
Thus Eton’s 
head master 
may be said 
to hold the ba- 
lance evenly : 
if the boy of 
to day is no 
better he is at 
least no worse. 


But the 
head master 
of Harrow 
School is more 
certainly in 
favour of the 
boy of to-day. 

“The ques 
tion which you 


ask,” writes 
Dr. Joseph 
Wood, “is 
one of great 
interest and 
importance. 
My own ex 


perience un 
doubtedly 
leads me to 
believe that, 








ankle-deep in 
London clay. 
In courage 
and kindliness 
and frankness 
of character, 
English public 
school boys 
seem to me to 
be as good as 
they ever were. 

“ Tntellec- 
tually I am 
not quite so 
sure. So much 
is done for 
them by teach- 
ing, by anno- 
tated books, 
by large libra- 
ries in house 
or school, that 
I fear there is 
some little loss 
of free de- 
ve lopm ent. 
They know 
more, but use 
their minds 
less. And they 
certainly learn 
too many 
things at once. 
They are 

















in all 
tials of moral 

character, the schoolboys of to-day are 
better, not worse, than the boys of fifty 
years ago. They are not less manly, and 
they are certainly less rough and less cruel. 
Their code of honour is higher, and they 
deserve and receive a confidence which is 
rarely disappointed. There are fewer loafers. 
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tempted also 
to neglect the 
reading of standard English literature, not 
only by the pressure of work and games, but 
(pace tua dixerim) by the delightful and attrac- 
tive STRAND MAGAZINE and its imitators.” 


[Elliott & Fru 


“ After my long experience as headmaster 


of Shrewsbury School,” writes the Rev. H.W. 
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Moss, “I suppose that few schoolmasters 
are better able than I am to compare the 
public school boy of from thirty to forty years 
ago with the public school boy of to-day. 
My judgment, with perhaps one exception, is 
wholly favourable to the public school boy 
as he is. He is as manly, as public-spirited, 
as devoted a lover of justice and fair-play, 
as the public 
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my long life I have observed nothing that 
would lead me to believe in the degeneracy, 
mental, moral, or physical, of my countrymen, 
old or young.” 

“Huyueis roe warépwy yey duelvoves evx sued’ elvan. 


Here is the opinion of the Rev. A. W. 
Upcott, head master of Christ’s Hospital :— 
*“T think, 








school boy of 
1860-1870. 
He is as hon- 
ourable and 
straightfor- 
ward as those 
who have gone 
before him. In 
both instances 
throughout I 
refer to the 
mass, not the 
exceptions. 
With not an 
atom of ser- 
vility or pre- 
tentiousness, 
the average 
public school 
boy is now, I 
think, more 
appreciative 
of the import- 
ance of good 
order than 
was his prede- 
cessor of forty 
or fifty years 
ago. The only 
exception I 
am inclined to 











as far as my 
experience 
goes, that the 
public school 
boy of to-day 
is better than 
the schoolboy 
of thirty years 
ago. My ex- 
perience does 
not go back 
farther than 
this. I think 
that’ the 
schoolboy of 
to-day is more 
humane, more 
tractable, and 
more open to 
religious influ- 
ences than 
those whom I 
knew thirty 
years ago. I 
think that he 
has, as a 
whole, a 
higher  stan- 
dard of truth 
and honesty ; 
lies and dis- 
honesty seem 











make is that 





admiration for From a Photo. by) THE REV. k. W. 
athletic dis- 

tinction, even on the part of non -athletic 
boys, seems to me of late years, in more 
instances than in the past, to have enfeebled 
interest in serious pursuits. Still, speaking 
generally, so far as my own experience goes, 
I believe that those special characteristics 
which have so long made the nation feel 
proud of our public school boys have under- 


gone no deterioration.” 


“Tt has been a rule of my life,” says the 
venerable head ‘master of St. Paul’s School, 
Dr. Fred. W. Walker, “not to write any- 
thing for publication except on philological 
questions. 

“Tam an old man, but in the course of 
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(Elliott & Fry far less preva- 
lent among 


schoolboys than they used to be. Old- 


fashioned ‘bullying’ is practically non- 
existent. 
“The schoolboy of to-day no _ longer 


regards his master, as was often the case in 
former times, as his natural enemy, and no 
doubt much of the improvement in school- 
boy morality is due to the healthier and 
happier relations between masters and boys. 
“Sheer idleness is far rarer than it used to 
be. Diligence seems to be the rule, not the 
exception. Bad language, betting, and drink- 
ing are, in my opinion and experience, 
almost non-existent among public school 
boys, and the relations between masters and 
boys are now so close and constant that if 
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a public school boy. But, if one may 
judge by books and by hearsay evidence, 
there has been marked progress—a pro- 
gress, too, as I can personally testify, 
maintained steadily during the twenty- 
nine or thirty years over which my own 
life as a public school master extends. 
“To begin with the more obvious 
changes. Readers of ‘Tom Brown’ 
cannot but be struck with the fact that 
two of the worst features of the Rugby 
of Arnold’s time (he died, it will be 
remembered, in 1842, and Hughes had 
left only a few months before) were 
bullying and drinking. These are 
troubles from which a modern head 
master has but very rarely anything to 
fear. They have both been killed by 
the development of athletics and by the 
humanizing influences which Amold did 
so much to foster. Just as in the home 
parents are more the friends of their 
boys than their rulers, so in the school 
the attitude of mere obedience has. been 
largely replaced by one of cheerful 
loyalty, arising in many cases out of 
personal regard and friendship. This 
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they existed to any large extent they could 
not fail to be noticed. 

“Is the schoolboy of to-day purer and 
more moral in his inner life than his pre- 
decessors? ‘That is a question which no 
thoughtful schoolmaster will dare to answer 
with absolute certainty, but I honestly believe 
that the general tone of morality is higher 
than it was. 

“The danger to the schoolboy of to-day 
seems to me to lie in the direction of a 
certain loss of strength of character and 
independent manliness, which the easier 
conditions of life at school make possible. 
In the old ‘struggle for existence,’ where 
evil was often rampant, the good boys (I 
use the word in no cant sense) were very 
good. But the price paid for their good- 
ness was heavy indeed.” 


And now read what the able head master of 
one of the greatest and most celebrated 
public schools—Rugby—has to say on the 
matter. 

“Tt is difficult for me to compare,” writes 
the Rev. H. A. James, “from my own expe- 
rience, the public school boy of to-day with 
the type of fifty years ago, seeing that I was 
only ten years old at that date, and was never 


is naturally most marked in the older 
boys. What the Rugby of to-day owes 
to its Sixth Form is beyond all words 
to express ; their work is no doing of routine 
duties by officials, but the leavening of the 
whole school by leaders who are intelligent 
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enough to appreciate the value of a sound 
and healthy tone, and right-minded enough 
to set a high example to the rest. 

“ Much has been gained for public schools 
by the rise of the preparatory school system. 
It is not only that little boys of eight are no 
longer plunged into a school life for which 
they were quite unfitted by their tender years, 
but that the masters of the best of these 
schools send us their boys, not simply well 
grounded in the elements of their work, but 
trained in right principles and warned against 
possible dangers. 

“You ask about ‘application.’ The com- 
parison is a difficult 
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and various other ways, has here a practical 
side opened up to it. Those who have seen 
the work of these missions, or have even been 
present at a mission camp at the seaside, 
will know what I mean.” 


The Hon. Canon Lyttelton, head master 
of Haileybury, thus writes :— 

“The question as to the comparative 
character, moral and intellectual, of school- 
boys, compared with. what it was fifty years 
ago, I can only answer roughly, as my know- 
ledge of boys at that time was insignificant, 
though I can speak with far more positive- 

ness of thirty years 








one to make, butmy (== 
strong belief is that 
industry grows. The 
high-water mark may 
not — and perhaps 
could not — have 
risen, but the low- 
water mark is dis- 
tinctly higher. The 
average master 
teaches more intelli- 
gently and makes 
work more interest- 
ing, and the response 
comes naturally. 
“The dangers 
ahead are the greater 
luxury of the home 
life, which reacts 
upon the simpler life 
of school, and the 
excessive devotion to 
athletics. The popu- 
lar idea of the time 
given to games at 
school is often an 











ago, but even then 
only of a small 
number of boys. 
“But if I am to 
hazard an opinion, it 
would be that there 
are more boys who 
come through school 
life at the present day 
without collapse than 
there used to be; 
also that they have 
decidedly improved 
in manners and de- 
corum. They are far 
more amenable to 
discipline and on a 
far better relation 
with their masters 
and with grown-up 
people generally. But 
whether there is 
quite the same grit 
of character and 
strength of will by 
the age of twenty or 














absurdly exaggerated 
one; it is not here 
that the peril lies, 
but in misplaced ambitions and hero worship. 
Athletics have done much, as I have said, to 
egenerate school life ; but they need careful 
atching if their influence for good is not to 
counterbalanced by the harmful conse- 
uences of excess. 
“One point more: school missions, by not 
nly giving boys a clearer knowledge of, but 
so by bringing them into actual personal 
uch with, social problems and the life of 
€ poor in our great cities, have given a new 
mulus to human sympathies and a new 
field for Christian activities. The religious 
life of schools, deepened as it has been by 


more careful preparation for confirmation, 
Vol. xxix.—25, 
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twenty - five is open 


may be, but there is 
room for some slight uncertainty. _Intel- 
lectually more is known by the average, and 
quite the é/i#e are probably as good as ever 
they were; but there is a vast amount of 
shoddy and useless learning of second-hand 
facts and frittering away of brain power in 
multiplicity of examinations and of subjects. 
But the influence which does the most harm 
is that of cheap daily papers and magazines. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult for a boy 
to gain strength of brain through such experi- 
ence as now falls to the lot of all.” 


The head master of Westminster School, 
the Rev. J. Gow, writes: “In answer to your 
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inquiry, I should say 
that boys are not really 
different from what 
they used to be, but, 
being imitative crea- 
tures, they reflect very 
faithfully the changes 
in the habits of their 
elders. For instance, 
they no longer fight ; 
they think it manly to 
smoke, but not to 
drink—to swear now 
and again, but not to 
use filthy language ; 
they come more often 
voluntarily to Holy 








play quite as strong 
as it was, and, although 
a modern boy’s mind 
is excessively filled 
with talk and thoughts 
of his games, this has, 
for the most part—in 
the mass, of course— 
taken the place not of 
thoughts of literature 
and work, but of far 
less desirable sub- 
jects. There is no 
doubt that the dis- 
cipline and _ general 
tone of. our public 
schools is far better 














Communion, and are 
neither ashamed of 
piety nor persecuted 
for it. Thus their manners are far gentler than 
in Tom Brown’s day, but they remain on the 
whole the same careless, humorous, observant 
persons as of yore.” 


Here is the opinion of the head master 
of Tonbridge School, the Rev. Charles 
Tancock : 

“Generally I am unwilling to write at short 


notice on questions of the kind on which you 
ask me now, but on this particular point I have 
a strong opinion, 
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than it was fifty years 
ago.” 

Dr. J. D. McClure, of Mill Hill School, 
writes :— 

“T have no knowledge (save that de- 
rived from books and fragments of con- 
versation) of the schoolboy of fifty years 
ago; but the schoolboys of to-day seem to 
me much better fellows than those whom I 
knew thirty years ago. I find a similar 
impression prevails amongst many of those 
who have been acquainted with the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge for the last 
forty or fifty years. 





The difficulties 





which I am glad to 


express publicly, 
formed after much 
thought, much 
reading of old 
books on 
life and conversa 
tion with men of 
an older genera 
tion, and much 
personal observa 
tion, and I have 
no hesitation at 
all in saying that 
public school boys 
of to-day, taken in 
mass, are far more 
sensible, obedient, 
and manly than 
schoolboys of, say, 
fifty years ago. 

“ The old rough- 
ness and hardness 
and prize-fighting 
spirit is gone and 


school 








and dangers which 
beset school - life 
are probably as 
great as ever, but 
I see no signs of 
any such deterio- 
ration as that to 
which your letter 
alludes. I think it 
only fair to warn 
you, however, 
first, that my ex- 
perience is not 
very extensive; 
and, secondly, 
that many great 
and good men 
tell me that I am 
extravagantly op- 
timistic, and that 
no set of boys 
ever were or ever 
can be quite so 
good as I make 











them out to be.” 





the love of fair- 
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from Behind the Speaker's Chair—in Congress. 


VIEWED BY HENRY W. Lucy. 








ROBABLY the impression 
first conveyed to the mind of a 
visitor to the Strangers’ Gallery 


Teeter of the House of Commons is 
‘A e f ‘ce . ‘ 
Ai @4) one of surprise at the small- 


es ness of the Chamber. 


Is this the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 

Is this the House redolent with memories 
of Pitt and Fox, where but yesterday Disraeli 
and Gladstone faced each other across the 
“substantial piece of furniture,” the table 
to wit, which on a historic occasion Dizzy 
thanked Heaven stood between him and 
Gladstone in the prime and passion of his 
manhood ? 

Well, not exactly. Pitt and Fox never sat 
in the present House of Commons. But the 
case is made stronger by the fact that the 
old House, destroyed by fire seventy years 
ago, was even less commodious. It is 
one of the flashes of that British humour 
the existence of which Americans deny 
that, having to provide sitting room 
for six hundred and seventy members, 
the House of Commons was built with seats 
for three hundred and six. America, 
always subservient to business principles, 
provides not only a seat for every member 
of Congress up to the maximum number, 
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but adds a desk amply furnished with 
accessories. Moreover, the chair is not 
one of your straight-backed, stiff, hard con- 
trivances. It is a comfortable rocker, set on 
a pivot, a plan that enables a representative 
of contemplative mind slowly to revolve, 
viewing the situation from all points of view. 
One hundred and thirty-nine feet long, ninety- 
three feet wide, and thirty-eight feet high, 
the Hall of Representatives—to quote its 
official designation—provides desks for three 
hundred and fifty-two members and four 
delegates. 

Naturally in a country based on democratic 
principles there is no trace of the antique, 
occasionally grotesque, tyranny that guards 
the sacred precincts of the British Parliament 
against the offending foot of a class some 
forty-three millions strong haughtily known 
as “strangers.” As a matter of fact, by far 
the larger area of the Hall is devoted to the 
convenience of the people. The spacious 
galleries that, facing the Chair, half encircle 
the Chamber will seat no fewer than 2,500. 
Ladies have their especial and favoured seats, 
but are at liberty to make room beside them 
for brothers, cousins, or even husbands. 
There is no gri//e, nor necessity on the part 
of male or female to go a-begging for orders 
of admission, except, of course, to specially 
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reserved places, such as that reserved for the 
Diplomatic Corps—where, by the way, I, 
though not officially representing any 
European nation, was by favour of the Secre- 
tary of State made free during my stay in 
Washington. 

When, as on the opening day of a new 
Congress, the galleries are crowded, chiefly 
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Thames, of observing their countenances and 
gestures throughout recurrent Parliamentary 
crises. ‘They have no distinctive seats, corner 
or otherwise. Possibly it was an instinct of 
Mr. Parnell’s American blood that impelled 
him, whilst he was the autocratic leader of 
the Irish Party, to sit anywhere among the 
rank and file of his followers, not as other 
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with ladies dressed all in their best, every 
desk on the floor of the House occupied, the 
scene presented is one of rare animation. I 
am bound to admit that, in respect of 
acoustical properties, the less spacious House 
of Commons is preferable. The gentleman 
from Ohio or the gentleman from Alabama, 
rising to speak from the benches to the right 
of the Chair in Congress, might as well, so 
far as occupants of the Diplomatic Gallery 
are concerned, be conversing in his native 
State. 

Political parties in Congress are divided 
into two camps, the Republican and the 
Democratic. A comparatively modern insti 
tution, Congress has not attained the delicacy 
of distinction marked in the House of 
Commons by sitting above or below the 
Gallery. Nor has it yet developed a dis 
sentient Democratic Party or a section of 
Free Food Republicans. [Each political 
party has its leader. But they do not sit 
opposite each other, affording the House 
opportunity, treasured on the banks of the 
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leaders, including Mr. John Redmond, of the 
present day, insisting on the prominence of a 
corner seat. Such abstention is certainly the 
practice of the captains of parties in Congress. 

This observation leads to another point 
of distinction between Congress and the 
House of Commons which largely detracts 
from the dramatic attributes of the former. 
Since Ministers do not sit in the House 
there is no Treasury Bench or Front Oppo- 
sition Bench on which attention is focused. 
Inevitably it follows that there is no question 
hour, frequently the liveliest, most important 
episode in a long sitting at Westminster. 

It would be vain to offer an opinion as 
to whether this is an advantage or other- 
wise. From a strictly business point of 
view it is distinctly preferable. Like the 
quality of mercy, it is twice blessed. It 
relieves an overworked Minister from the 
necessity of quitting his desk in the middle 
of the working day, having spent an appre- 
ciable portion of the morning in drafting, in 
reply to an embarrassing question, an answer 























that, whilst apparently full, shall be as empty 
as possible of information. On the other 
hand, tt enables the Legislative Assembly to 
get to business forthwith, free from the obli- 
gation to devote the first forty minutes of its 
sitting to a process of cross-examination, in 
which it is,possible for statesmen of the 
position of Mr. Weir to occupy an appre- 
ciable part. Congressmen are not wholly 
debarred from satisfying legitimate curiosity 
with respect to procedure in the executive 
departments of the State. But inquiry and 
reply are submitted in writing, and, there 
being no opportu- 
nity of cheap ad- 
vertisement such as 
is provided by the 
question hour in 
the House of Com- 


mons, patriotic 
curiosity subsides 
in marvellous 


fashion. 
Fundamental dif- 
ference between the 
House of Commons 
and Congress is 
found in the rela- 
tive positions of 
the presiding 
officer. The 
Speaker in Con- 
gress is a political 
personage of avow- 
edly partisan type. 
It is true that 
the Chair of the House of Commons is 
among the spoils of the victors at a General 
Election. When a member of the House is 
for the first time inducted it is by favour of 
the majority of the political party to which 
he belongs. But once seated in the Chair 
ancient political impulses and influences have 
no longer part in his life. He becomes 
absolutely a piece of judicial machinery, 
ent solely upon conducting in orderly 
fashion the daily business of the House. 
How absolute is the transformation 
wrought appears from the fact that the 
Speaker of the House of Commons is 
habitually re-elected when the chances of 
war at the poll have brought disaster to 
his quondam political friends, placing the 
Opposition in power. On the retirement of 
Mr. Peel in the spring of 1895, the Liberals 
then in office put forward Mr. Gully 
as candidate for the Chair. The Irish 
members, perceiving their opportunity of 
paying off old scores, joined forces with the 
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Conservative Opposition, who had a can- 
didate in the person of Sir Matthew White 
Ridley. Not that they had any personal 
objection to Mr. Gully. But here was a 
chance of kicking over the Chair, emblem 
of that authority they were openly pledged to 
belittle. The result of this coalition was that 
Mr. Gully’s election was carried by the narrow 
majority of eleven. A few months later, the 
Liberals being routed at the poll, the Unionist 
Party was returned with a majority that made 
them absolute master of the destinies of 
the Chair. Mr. Gully was re-elected without 
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dissent, an honour renewed when, in 1900, 
another Parliament was elected confirming 
the right of the Unionist Party to do what 
they liked with the Chair. 

In Congress the Speaker is not only the 
nominee of his political party. In spite of 
his judicial position he remains its head. As 
representing the dominant party he most 
nearly approaches the position of Leader of 
the House, filled at the present time in the 
Commons by the Prime Minister. Mr. 
Cannon has, in truth, more personal power 
in Congress than Mr. Arthur Balfour has in 
the House of Commons. The work of 
Congress is systematically devolved upon 
standing committees. Every proposal of 
legislation, from whomsoever emanating, must 
be referred to one or other of these com- 
mittees. There are some threescore of 
them, varying in membership from five to 
seventeen. It is the Speaker who not 
only personally nominates committees, but 
drafts the terms of the reference which, 
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rough hew them how they may, shapes their 
ends. As in the House of Commons, a 
majority of the committee is selected from 
the ranks of the dominant party. They 
elect the chairman, who, with the chairman 
of the other committees, forms a sort of 
Cabinet Council, which, under the presidency 
of the Speaker, manages the whole business 
of the House and the legislation of the year. 

Hence it will appear that in a free and 
independent nation there exists an autocratic 
control of the Legislature such as would not 
be permitted for a week in the Mother of 
Parliaments, modestly content to rank as 
merely one estate of the realm. 

In matters of ordered procedure there are 
some distinctive differences between the two 
Parliaments separated by the Atlantic. 
Both Senate and Congress meet through 
the Session at noon. They rarely sit beyond 
dusk, though, towards the close of a Session, 
obstruction is occasionally responsible for 
all-night sittings. In the Senate, as in the 
House of Lords, the rules governing debate 
are far more lax than in Congress. In the 
latter House there is a rule limiting to one 
hour the duration of speeches. In com- 
mittee of the whole House speeches are 
limited to five minutes, a regulation upon 
which those familiar with procedure in the 
Commons look with longing eye. 

In the Senate, free from the tyranny of 
such rules, speeches may be carried to any 
length. When the Panama Treaty last year 
came before the Senate for ratification, 
Senator Morgan successfully opposed it in a 
speech of several days’ duration. Mr. Biggar 
made his first mark in the House of 
Commons by a speech that occupied four 
hours in delivery. It consisted chiefly of 
extracts from a Blue Book. The member 
for Cavan’s achievement comes to nothing 
compared with that of the Senator from 
Alabama. On the third day of his rising in 
an almost empty House he, with compre- 
hensive sweep of his hand over the pile of 
books by which he stood in laager, blandly 
observed, “I wish to read a few volumes in 
support of my claim.” As Mr. Gladstone 
said when his Reform Bill was defeated, 
“Time is on our side.” Time was on the 
side of Senator Morgan. The end of the 
Session being close at hand, he triumphed to 
the extent that, the Session collapsing by 
lapse of time, it was necessary to summon an 
extra Session, in which in grim silence 
Senator Morgan saw the treaty ratified. 

In Congress the severity of the rule limit- 
ing duration of speeches is modified by the 
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existence of the Congressional Record. A 
member having completed his hour’s exhor- 
tation, or being abruptly pulled up in com- 
mittee on the five minutes’ rule, may ask 
permission to “extend” his remarks. If this 
petition actually involved the meaning borne 
on its face it would, of course, be met by a 
stern negative. It is, however, merely a 
delicate way of soliciting authority for the 
printing in the Record of the continuation 
and conclusion of the member’s speech. 
Consent must be unanimous. But as the 
members present do not incur any pecuniary 
responsibility for the printing of the speech 
or obligation to read the printed report, con- 
sent is rarely withheld. The United States 
are wealthy, and a few dollars added to the 
national printing bill is not worth considera- 
tion in hostility to the feeling of the member 
whose valued remarks have been cut short. 

The effect of Senator Morgan’s obstructive 
opposition to the ratification of the Panama 
Canal Treaty was considerably minimized by 
the operation of a rule of procedure foreign 
to the practice of the House of Commons. 
In Congress business entered upon one 
Session and left unfinished at the time of 
adjournment is taken in hand in the succeed- 
ing Session of the same Congress. This is 
a common-sense proposal that has many 
advocates in the British Parliament. With 
us the greater part of a Session may have 
been devoted to the moulding of an import- 
ant measure, dropped in the last weeks of the 
Session for lack of time to carry it over the 
narrow strip of ground remaining. It may 
have reached the report stage, or even stand 
for third reading. 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain. 

The Bill, if brought in again in the following 
Session, must pass through all its stages as if 
it were a project quite new to the House. 
This is a stipulation so obviously absurd that 
effort has frequently been made to amend it. 
It is difficult to defend. But there it is, there 
it has been from time immemorial, and there, 
says the House, fanatically Conservative where 
its ancient procedure is concerned, it shall be. 

Privileged to be present at the opening of 
a new Session of Congress, in which the in- 
stallation of a Speaker was a leading incident, 
I was struck by the contrast between the two 
Legislatures. With us the election of a new 
Speaker, more especially if it be contested, is 
an incident of dramatic interest, its progress 
marked by ceremonial that goes back to 
Stuart times. In Congress the business was 
accomplished with that absence of fuss and 
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strict attention to simple business principles 
that mark its whole procedure. As with us 
in the temporary non-existence of a Speaker, 
the Clerk of the House directed preliminary 
affairs. The Clerk of the House of Commons 
is in analogous circumstances so weighed 
down by sense of his own infirmity, inasmuch 
as he is not a duly elected member, that he 
is literally speechless. When the moment 
comes for the mover and seconder of the 
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resolution proposing election of a Speaker to 
act, the Clerk, nominally presiding, might be 
expected to call by name upon the gentleman 
to whose charge the resolution has been 
committed. Not he, under pain of the 
penalties of the Clock Tower. Pen in 
hand he dumbly points in turn to the 
mover and seconder, who, obeying the 
signal, rise. In Congress the Clerk, who, 
by the way, bears military rank as a major, 
is quite chirpy, volubly directing affairs 
with an air of authority that could not be 
more commanding if he were the Speaker 
himself. 

Prayers said by a white-haired, blind 
chaplain, the roll of Congress was called in the 
alphabetical order of States. This done, the 
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Clerk, cheerily rapping the table with what 
looked like an auctioneer’s hammer, called 
upon “the gentleman from Iowa.” The mem- 
ber named rose and, in a brief speech, pro- 
posed Mr. Joseph Cannon as Speaker. The 
name evidently struck members with a note 
of unfamiliarity. For twenty years the Honour- 
able Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, has been 
known at Washington as “ Uncle Joe.” It is, 
however, admitted that on such occasions as 
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the opening of a new Session of Congress 
a certain measure of etiquette must be 
observed. So, without audible protest, the 
Speaker-nominate was alluded to as “Mr. 
Cannon.” He was the candidate of the 
Republican Party, returned to last Congress 
in overwhelming majority. The Opposition, 
undaunted, put up their man, and without 
more ado Congress divided. 

This also is a process entirely different from 
that observed at Westminster. Members 
called upon by name responded with cry of 
“ Cannon” or “ Williams,” according to their 
political preference. One of the clerks at 
the table ticked off each vote, with the result 
that Mr. Cannon was found to have one 
hundred and ninety-eight votes against one 
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hundred and recorded for Mr. 
Williams. 

The process occupied twenty minutes, 
which in point of time compares unfavour- 
ably with a House of Commons division, 
whereby a muster considerably larger than 
that voting in Congress can record their 
votes in from twelve to eighteen minutes. 
The system at Westminster has the further 
advantage of introducing a wholesome break 
in the proceedings, giving wearied members 
a healthful trot round the Lobbies. It is 
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cries of “ Hear! hear!” In Congress mem- 
bers, when they desire to express approval, 
clap their hands after the fashion of the little 
hills familiar to the Psalmist. 

The Speaker having made acknowledg- 
ment of the honour done him, the process 
of swearing-in was commenced and rapidly 
accomplished. Herein, in respect of getting 
rapidly through what is after all a formal 
business, Congress has the advantage. The 
swearing-in of a new House of Commons is 
a performance that occupies several days of a 
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direfully monotonous to sit and listen to the 
Clerk calling out three hundred and sixty 
four names, to which comes the monotonous 
response, “Cannon” or “ Williams,” as the 
case may be. 

The election decided, the oldest member 
was dispatched in search of the new Speaker, 
modestly lurking in the Lobby. When 
found he entered, leaning on the arm of his 
introducers, members of both political parties 
upstanding to receive him. Then followed a 
pretty incident. The Leader of the Opposi 
tion, who had made counter proposition in 
the election proceedings, advancing, con 
ducted the new Speaker to the Chair, pro- 
nouncing brief but hearty eulogy. This led 
to a demonstration unfamiliar in the House 
of Commons. In that assembly the incident 
would have been recorded by deep-chested 





Session. Rows of tables are set out in the 
middle of the floor. Bibles are scrambled 
for, and groups of from ten to fifteen members 
are worked off with more or less of celerity 
and dispatch. Swearing-in members of Con- 
gress is a simpler procedure, and is more 
decently accomplished. The first to undergo 
the process was the Speaker. Standing on 
the white marble dais, on which his un- 
adorned chair is placed, the Speaker uplifted 
his right hand, whilst the oldest member, 
standing well out on the carpeted space 
before him, recited the terms of the oath. 
There was no kissing the book nor repetition 
of the oath by the member. His hand 
uplifted signified acquiescence. 

The Speaker sworn in, members were 
called, again in the alphabetical order of 
their States. Filling the space before the 
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table, hands were uplifted, the oath was read, 
a group disappeared and another took its 
place. It was all over in half an .hour, and, 
the Speaker rapping the table with an auc- 
tioneer’s hammer a size larger than that used 
by the Clerk, the business of the special 
Session of the fifty-eighth Congress of the 
United States was forthwith entered upon. 

The distinctive note of a sitting of 
Congress is its simple, severe business in- 
tention. As we have seen in connection 
with the election of a new Speaker, there is 
no pomp or ceremony, no procession of the 
Speaker arrayed in wig and gown, escorted 
to and from the Chair by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms carrying shoulder high the mace. As 
far as personal appearance is concerned the 
Speaker of Congress is differentiated from 
unofficial members only by the fact that his 
chair is set by itself on a marble plat- 
form, slightly raised, and he more or less 
conceals about his person an auctioneer’s 
hammer. 

One little human weakness displayed on 
the occasion of the opening of the new Ses- 
sion is perhaps due directly to domestic im- 
pulses. Some years 
ago, the head of a 
family having 
been elected to 
a seat in Con- 
gress, it occurred 
to the daughters 
of his household 
to place on his 
desk a bouquet of 
flowers. There 
was about the pro- 
ceeding something 
sweetly reminiscent 
of bridal custom 
in other associa- 
tions. It took on 
at once, grew into 
a custom, and has, 
in this twentieth 
century, assumed 
proportions em- 
‘arrassing to the 
pages in attend- 
ance and the pro- 
gress of public 
business. 

Looking down 
from the Diplo- 
matic Gallery upon 
the corridor _be- 
hind the Speaker’s 
Chair, I caught 
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glimpses of what seemed a flower garden. 
These were the bouquets committed to 
the charge of the pages awaiting oppor- 
tunity of bringing them in. They came 
with a rush as soon as seats had been 
drawn and occupied. Carnival seemed 
to have come to Washington. Some Con- 
gressmen sat blushing behind bouquets 
piled chin-high on the desk before them. It 
was a scene upon which Uncle Joe might be 
supposed to have looked with the friendly eye 
of a family man. Avuncular instincts, well 
enough in the case of a private member, are 
unsuitable for full display in the Speaker's 
Chair. After watching the tumult fora while 
Uncle Joe rose and, whacking the table with 
forbidding hammer, decreed that no more 
flowers should be brought in. 

The ladies in the galleries opposite, many 
of whom had bestowed thought and money 
on bouquets for husband or father, looked as 
if conviction were forced upon them that 
they had been mistaken in their original 
estimate of Uncle Joe. 

The process of securing seats is more 
primitive than that which prevails at West- 
minster. In the 
House of Com- 
mons attendance 
at prayer-time is a 
necessary condi- 
tion of securing 
through the sitting 
a desirable place. 
In Congress the 
ballot-box is 
brought into re- 
quisition. A page 
is blindfolded and, 
dipping his hand 
into the box, 
draws forth a 
number corre- 
sponding with the 
name of a particu- 
lar member. A seat 
thus secured be- 
longs to the mem- 
ber for the rest of 
the Session, and 
the pother ends. 

This is a small 
matter, in connec- 
tion with which the 
‘Mother of Parlia- 
ments might well 
take a lesson from 
her eldest and most 
vigorous daughter. 











IRTFULNESS,” said the 
| night- watchman, smoking 
placidly, “is a gift; but it 
don’t always pay. I’ve met 
some artful ones in my time 

plenty of ’em ; but I can’t 
truthfully say as ‘ow any of them was the 
better for meeting me.” 

He rose slowly from the packing-case on 
which he had been sitting and, stamping 
down the point of a rusty nail with his heel, 
resumed his seat, remarking that he had 
endured it for some time under the impres- 
sion that it was only a splinter. 

“T’ve surprised more than one in my 
time,” he continued, slowly. “ When I met 





one of these ’ere artful ones I used fust of 


all to pretend to be more stupid than wot I 
really am.” 

He stopped and stared fixedly. 

“ More stupid than I looked,” he said. 

He stopped again. 

“More stupid than wot they thought I 
looked,” he said, speaking with marked 
deliberation. And I'd let em go on and 
on until I thought I had ’ad about enough, 
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Nobody ever 
got the better o’ me except my wife, and 


and then turn round on ‘em. 


that was only before we was married. Two 
lights arterwards she found a fish hook in 
my trouser- pocket, and arter that I could 
ha’ left untold gold there—if I'd ha’ had 1t 
It spoilt wot some people call the honey 
moon, but it paid in the long run. 

One o’ the worst things a man can do is 
to take up artfulness all of a sudden. | 
never knew it to answer yet, and I can tell 
you of a case that'll prove my words true. 

It's some years ago now, and the chap it 
‘appened to was a young man, a shipmate o’ 
mine, named Charlie Tagg. Very steady 
young chap he was, too steady for most ol 
‘em. Thats ’ow it was me and ‘im got to be 
such pals. 

He'd been saving up for years to get 
married, and all the advice we could give ‘im 
didn’t ’ave any effect. He saved up nearly 
every penny of ‘is money and gave it to his 
gal to keep for ‘im, and the time I’m speaking 
of she’d got seventy-two pounds of ‘is and 
seventeen-and-six of ‘er own to set up house- 
keeping with. 
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Then a thing happened that I’ve known 
to ’appen to sailormen afore. At Sydney ’e 
got silly on another gal, and started walking 
out with her, and afore he knew wot he was 
about he’d promised to marry ’er too. 

Sydney and London being a long way from 
each other was in ‘is favour, but the thing 
that troubled ’im was ’ow to get that seventy- 
two pounds out of Emma Cook, ’is London 
gal, so as he could marry the other with it. It 
worried ‘im all the way home, and by the 
time we got into the London river ’is head was 
all in a maze with it. Emma Cook ’ad got it 
all saved up in the bank, to take a little shop 
with when they got spliced, and ’ow to get it 
he could not think. 

He went straight off to Poplar, where she 
lived, as soon as the ship was berthed. He 
walked all the way so as to ’ave more time 
for thinking, but wot with bumping into two 
old gentlemen with bad tempers, and being 
nearly run over by a cabman with a white 
’orse and red whiskers, he got to the house 
without ’aving thought of anything. 

They was just finishing their tea as ’e got 
there, and they all seemed so pleased to see 
‘im that it made it worse than ever for ’im. 
Mrs. Cook, who ’ad pretty near finished, 
gave ’im her own cup to drink out of, and 
said that she ’ad dreamt of ’im the night 
afore last, and old Cook said that he ’ad got 
so good-looking ’e shouldn’t ’ave known 
him. 

“T should ’ave passed ’im in the street,” 
he ses. “I never see such an alteration.” 

“ They'll be a nice-looking couple,” ses his 
wife, looking at a young chap, named George 
Smith, that ’ad been sitting next to Emma. 

Charlie Tagg filled ’is mouth with bread 
and butter, and wondered ‘ow he was to 
begin. He squeezed Emma’s ’and just for 
the sake of keeping up appearances, and all 
the time ‘e was thinking of the other gal 
waiting for ’im thousands o’ miles away. 

“You’ve come ’ome just in the nick 0’ 
time,” ses old Cook; “if you’d done it o’ 
purpose you couldn’t ’ave arranged it better.” 

‘* Somebody’s birthday?” ses Charlie, trying 
to smile. 

Old Cook shook his ‘ead. ‘Though mine 
is next Wednesday,” he ses, “and thank you 
for thinking of it. No; you’re just in time 
for the biggest bargain in the chandlery line 
that anybody ever ’ad a chance of. If you 
adn’t ha’ come back we should have ’ad to 
ha’ done it without you.” 

‘Eighty pounds,” ses Mrs. Cook, smiling 
at Charlie. “With the money Emma’s got 
saved and your wages this trip you'll ’ave 
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plenty. You must come round arter tea and 
‘ave a look at it.” 

“ Little place not arf a mile from ’ere,” ses 
old Cook. “Properly worked up, the way 
Emma 'll do it, it’ll be a little fortune. I wish 
I'd had a chance like it in my young time.” 

He sat shaking his ’ead to think wot he’d 
lost, and Charlie Tagg sat staring at ’1m and 
wondering wot he was to do. 

*“* My idea is for Charlie to go for a few 
more v’y’ges arter they're married while 
Emma works up the business,” ses Mrs. 
Cook ; “she'll be all right with young Bill 
and Sarah Ann to ’elp her and keep ‘er com- 
pany while he’s away.” 

“We'll see as she ain’t lonely,” ses George 
Smith, turning to Charlie. 

Charlie Tagg gave a bit of a cough and 
said it wanted considering. He said it was 
no good doing things in a ’urry and then 
repenting of ’em all the rest of your life. 
And ’e said he’d been given to understand 
that chandlery wasn’t wot it ’ad been, and 
some of the cleverest people ’e knew thought 
that it would be worse before it was better. 
By the time he'd finished they was all looking 
at im as though they couldn’t believe their 
ears. 

“You just step round and ’ave a look at 
the place,” ses old Cook ; “if that don’t make 
you alter your tune, call me a sinner.” 

Charlie Tagg felt as though ’e could ha’ 
called ’im a lot o’ worse things than that, but 
he took up ’is hat and Mrs. Cook and Emma 
got their bonnets on and they went round. 

“T don’t think much of it for eighty 
pounds,” ses Charlie, beginning his artfulness 
as they came near a big shop, with plate-glass 
and a double front. 

“Eh?” ses old Cook, staring at ‘im. 
“Why, that ain’t the place. Why, you 
wouldn’t get that for eight ’undred.” 

“Well, I don’t think much of it,” ses 
Charlie ; “if it’s worse than that I can’t look 
at it—I can’t, indeed.” ; 

“You ain’t been drinking, Charlie?” ses 
old Cook, in a puzzled voice. 

“ Cert’nly not,” ses Charlie. 

He was pleased to see ’ow anxious they all 
looked, and when they did come to the shop’e 
set up a laugh that old Cook said chilled the 
marrer in ’is bones. He stood looking in a 
elpless sort o’ way at his wife and Emma, 
and then at last he ses, “ There it is; and a 
fair bargain at the price.” 

“T s’pose you ain’t been drinking?” ses 
Charlie. 

“Wot’s the matter with it?” ses Mrs. 
Cook, flaring up. 
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** COME INSIDE AND LOUK AT IT, 
SES EMMA. 


“Come inside and look at it,” ses Emma, 
taking ’old of his arm. 

“Not me,” ses Charlie, hanging back. 
“ Why, I wouldn't take it at a gift.” 

He stood there on the kerbstone, and all 
they could do ’e wouldn’t budge. He said 
it was a bad road and a little shop, and ‘ad 
got a look about it he didn’t like. They 
walked back ‘ome like a funeral procession, 
and Emma ‘ad to keep saying “ A7’sh!” in 
W'ispers to er mother all the way. 

*T don’t know wot Charlie does want, I’m 
sure,” ses Mrs. Cook, taking off ’er bonnet 
as soon as she got indoors and pitching it on 
the chair he was just going to set down on. 

“It’s so awk’ard,” ses old Cook, rubbing 
his ’ead. “ Fact is, Charlie, we pretty near 
gave ‘em to understand as we'd buy it.” 

“It’s as good as settled,” ses Mrs. Cook, 
trembling all over with temper. 

“They won't settle till they get the 
money,” ses Charlie. “You may make your 
mind easy about that.” 


“Emma’s drawn it all out of the bank 
ready,” ses old Cook, eager like. 
Charlie felt ‘ot and cold all over. “I'd 


better take care of it,” he ses, in a trembling 
“You might be robbed.” 
might you be,” ses 


voice, 


Mrs. Cook. 
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“Dont you worry ; 
it’s in a safe place.” 

‘*Sailormen are 
always being robbed,” 
ses George Smith, 
who ’ad been helping 
young Bill with ’is 
sums while they ’ad 
gone to look at the 
shop. “ There’s more 
sailormen robbed 
than all the rest put 
together.” 

“They won't rob 
Charlie,” Mrs. 
Cook, pressing ’er lips 
together. “I'll take 
care o’ that.” 

Charlie 


ses 


tried to 
laugh, but ’e made 
such a queer noise 
that young Bill made 
a large blot on ‘is 
exercise-book and old 
Cook, wot was light- 
ing his pipe, burnt ‘is 





fingers through not 

= looking wot ’e was 
> doing. 

“You see,” ses 


Charlie, “if I was robbed, which ain’t at all 
likely, it ‘ud only be me losing my own 
money ; but if you was robbed of it you'd 
never forgive yourselves.” 

“I dessay I should get over it,” ses Mrs. 
Cook, sniffing. “ I'd ’ave a try, at all events.” 

Charlie started to laugh agin, and old 
Cook, who ‘ad struck another match, blew it 
out and waited till he’d finished. 

“ The whole truth is,” ses Charlie, looking 
round, “I’ve got something better to do 
with the money. I’ve got a chance offered 
me that'll make me able to double it afore 
you know where you are.” 

“ Not afore I know where I am,” ses Mrs. 
Cook, with a laugh that was worse than 
Charlie’s. 

“The chance of a lifetime,” ses Charlie, 
trying to keep ‘is temper. “I can’t tell you 
wot it is, because I’ve promised to keep it 
secret for atime. You'll be surprised when 
I do tell you.” 

“Tf I wait till then till I’m surprised,” ses 
Mrs. Cook, “I shall ‘ave to wait a long time. 
My advice to you is to take that shop and 
ha’ done with it.” 

Charlie sat there arguing all the evening, 
but it was no good, and the idea o’ them 
people sitting there and refusing to let ‘im 
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have his own money pretty near sent ’im 
crazy. It was all ’e could do to kiss Emma 
good-night, and ’e couldn't have ’elped 
slamming the front door if he’d been paid 
for it. The only comfort he ’ad got left was 
the Sydney gal’s photygraph, and he took 
that out and looked at it under nearly every 
lamp-post he passed. 

He went round the next night and ’ad 
another try to get ‘is money, but it was no 
use ; and all the good he done was to make 
Mrs. Cook in such a temper that she ‘ad to 
go to bed before he ’ad arf finished. It was 
no good talking to old Cook and Emma, 
because they daren’t do anything without ’er, 
and it was no good calling things up the 
stairs to her because she didn’t answer. 
Three nights running Mrs. Cook went off to 
bed afore eight o'clock, for fear she should 
say something to ‘im as she’d be sorry for 
arterwards ; and for three nights Charlie made 
‘imself so disagreeable that Emma told ’im 
plain the sooner ’e went back to sea agin the 
better she should like it. The only one who 
seemed to enjoy it was George Smith, and ’e 
used to bring bits out o’ newspapers and read 
to “em, showing ’ow silly people was done out 
of their money. 

On the fourth night Charlie dropped it and 
made ‘imself so amiable that Mrs. Cook 
stayed up and made ’im a Welsh rare-bit for 
Is supper, and 
made ’im drink two 
glasses o’ beer in- 
stead o’ one, while 
old Cook sat and 
drank three glasses 
© water just out 0’ 
temper, and to 
show that ’e didn’t 
mind. When she 
started on the 
chandler’s shop 
agin Charlie said 
he'd think it over, 
and when ’e went 
away Mrs. Cook 
called ’im her 
sailor- boy and 
wished ’im pleasant 
dreams. 

_ But Charlie Tagg 
ad got better things 
to do than to 
dream, and ’e sat 
up in bed arf the 
night thinking out 
a new plan he’d 
thought of to get 
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that money. When ’e did fall asleep at last 
‘e dreamt of taking a little farm in Australia 
and riding about on ‘orseback with the 
Sydney gal watching his men at work. 

In the morning he went and hunted up a 
shipmate of ‘is, a young feller named Jack 
Bates. Jack was one o’ these ‘ere chaps, 
nobody’s enemy but their own, as the saying 
is; a good-arted, free’anded chap as you 
could wish to see.. Everybody liked ’im, and 
the ship’s cat loved ‘im: He'd ha’ sold 
the shirt off ‘is back to oblige a pal, and 
three times in one week he got ’is face 
scratched for trying to prevent ‘usbands 
knocking their wives about. 

Charlie Tagg went to ’im because he was 
the only man ’e could trust, and for over arf 
an hour he was telling Jack Bates all ’is 
troubles, and at last, as a great favour, he let 
‘im see the Sydney gal’s photygraph, and told 
him that all that pore gal’s future ‘appiness 
depended upon ’im. 

“T'll step round to-night and rob ’em of 
that seventy-two pounds,” ses Jack; “it’s 
your money, and you’ve a right to it.” 

Charlie shook his ’ead. “That wouldn’t 
do,” he ses; “besides, I don’t know where 
they keep it. No; I’ve got a better plan than 
that. Come round to the Crooked Billet, so 
as we can talk it over in peace and quiet.” 

He stood Jack three or four arf-pints afore 
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’e told ’im his plan, and Jack was so pleased 
with it that he wanted to start at once, but 
Charlie persuaded ’im to wait. 

“And don’t you spare me, mind, out o’ 
friendship,” ses Charlie, “ because the blacker 
you paint me the better I shall like it.” 

“You trust me, mate,” ses Jack Bates ; “if 
I don’t get that seventy-two pounds for you, 
you may call me a Dutchman, Why, it’s fair 
robbery, I call it, sticking to your money like 
that.” 

They spent the rest o’ the day together, 
and when evening came Charlie went off to 
the Cooks’. Emma ’ad arf expected they 
was going to a theayter that night, but 
Charlie said he wasn’t feeling the thing, and 
he sat there so quiet and miserable they 
didn’t know wot to make of ’im. 

**’Ave you 
got any trouble 
on your mind, 
Charlie,’ ses 
Mrs. Cook, “or 
is it the tooth- 
ache ? . 

“Tt ain’t the 
toothache,” ses 
Charlie. 

He sat there 
pulling a long 
face and staring 
at the floor, but 
all Mrs. Cook 
and Emma 
could do ’e 
wouldn’t tell 
them wot was 
the matter with 
‘im. He said 
’e didn’t want to 
worry other 
people with ‘is 
troubles; let 
everybody bear 
their own, that 
was ‘is motto. 
Even when George Smith offered to go to the 
theayter with Emma instead of ’im he didn’t 
fire up, and, if it ’adn’t ha’ been for Mrs. 
Cook, George wouldn’t ha’ been sorry that ’e 
spoke. 

“Theayters ain’t for me,” ses Charlie, with 
a groan. “I’m more likely to go to gaol, so 
far as I can see, than a theayter.” 

Mrs. Cook and Emma both screamed and 
Sarah Ann did ’er first highstericks, and very 
well, too, considering that she ’ad only just 
turned fifteen. 

“Gaol!” ses old Cook, as soon as they 
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‘ad quieted Sarah Ann with a bowl o’ cold 
water that young Bill ’ad the presence o’ 
mind to go and fetch. “Gaol! What 
for?” 

“You wouldn’t believe if I was to tell 
you,” ses Charlie, getting up to go, “and, 
besides, I don’t want any of you to think as 
‘ow I am worse than wot I am.” 

He shook his ’ead at them sorrowful-lke, 
and afore they could stop ’im he ’ad gone. 
Old Cook shouted arter ’im, but it was no use, 
and the others was running into the scullery to 
fill the bowl agin for Emma. 

Mrs. Cook went round to ’is lodgings next 
morning, but found that ’e was out. They 
began to fancy all sorts o’ things then, but 
Charlie turned up agin that evening more 
miserable than ever. 


“T went round to see you this morning,” 
ses Mrs. Cook, “ but you wasn’t at ’ome.” 

“T never am, ’ardly,” ses Charlie. “I can't 
be— it ain’t safe.” 

“Why not?” ses Mrs. Cook, fidgeting. 

“If I was to tell you, you'd lose your good 
opinion of me,” ses Charlie. 

“It wouldn’t be much to lose,” ses Mrs. 
Cook, firing up. 

Charlie didn’t answer ’er. When he did 
speak he spoke to the old man, and he was 
so down-arted that ’e gave ’im the chills 
a’most. He’ardly took any notice of Emma, 



































and, when Mrs. Cook spoke about the shop 
agin, said that chandlers’ shops was for 
happy people, not for ’im. 

By the time they sat down to supper they 
was nearly all as miserable as Charlie ’imself. 
From words he let drop they all seemed to 
’ave the idea that the police was arter ’im, 
and Mrs. Cook was just asking ‘im for wot 
she called the third and last time, but wot 
was more likely the hundred and third, wot 
he’d done, when there was a knock at the 
front door, so loud and so sudden that old 
Cook and young Bill both cut their mouths 
at the same time. 

“Anybody ’ere o’ the name of Emma 
Cook ?” ses a man’s voice, when young Bill 
opened the door. 

“*She’s inside,” ses the boy, and the next 
moment Jack Bates follered ’im into the 
room, and then fell back with a start as ’e 
saw Charlie Tagg. 

“ Ho, ’ere you are, are you ?” he ses, look- 
ing at ‘im very black. 

““Wot’s the matter?” ses Mrs. Cook, very 
sharp. 

“T didn’t expect to ’ave the pleasure o’ 
seeing you ere, my lad,” ses Jack, still staring 
at Charlie, and twisting ‘is face up into awful 
scowls. ‘ Which is Emma Cook ?” 

“Miss Cook is my name,” ses Emma, very 
sharp. ‘‘ Wot d’ye want ?” 

“Very good,” ses Jack Bates, looking at 
Charlie agin ; “then p’r’'aps you'll do me the 
kindness of telling that lie o’ yours agin afore 
this young lady.” 

“ It’s the truth,” ses Charlie, looking down 
at ‘is plate. 

“ If somebody don’t tell me wot all this is 
about in two minutes, I shall do something 
desprit,” ses Mrs. Cook, getting up. 

“This ’ere—er—man,” ses Jack Bates, 
pointing at Charlie, “owes me seventy-five 
pounds and won’t pay. When I ask ’im for 
it he ses a party he’s keeping company with, 
by the name of Emma Cook, ’as got it, and 
he can’t get it.” 

“So she has,” ses Charlie, without looking 
up. 

“Wot does ’e owe you the money for?” 
ses Mrs. Cook. 

“Cos I lent it to ’im,” ses Jack. 

“Lent it? What for?” ses Mrs. Cook. 

“’Cos I wasa fool, I s’pose,” ses Jack 
Bates; “a good-natured fool. Anyway, 
I'm sick and tired of asking for it, and if I 
don’t get it to-night I’m going to see the 
police about it.” 

He sat down on a chair with ’is hat cocked 
Over one eye, and they all sat staring at 
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‘im as though they didn’t know wot to say 
next. 

“So this is wot you meant when you said 
you'd got the chance of a lifetime, is it ?” ses 
Mrs. Cook to Charlie. “This is wot you 
wanted it for, is it? Wot did you borrow all 
that money for ?” 

“ Spend,” ses Charlie, in a sulky voice. 

“Spend!” ses Mrs. Cook, with a scream ; 
“wot in?” 

“ Drink and cards mostly,” ses Jack Bates, 
remembering wot Charlie ’ad told ’im about 
blackening ‘is character. 

You might ha’ heard a pin drop a’most, 
and Charlie sat there without saying a word. 

“ Charlie’s been led away,” ses Mrs. Cook, 
looking ’ard at Jack Bates. “I s’pose you 
lent ’im the money to win it back from ’im at 
cards, didn’t you ?” 

** And gave ‘im too much licker fust,” ses 
old Cook. “I’ve ’eard of your kind. If 
Charlie takes my advice ’e won't pay you a 
farthing. I should let you do your worst if I 
was ‘im ; that’s wot I should do. You've got 
a low face ; a nasty, ugly, low face.” 

“One o’ the worst I ever see,” ses Mrs. 
Cook. “It looks as though it might ha’ been 
cut out o’ the Police News.” 

*’Owever could you ha’ trusted a man with 
a face like that, Charlie?” ses old Cook. 
“Come away from ’im, Bill ; I don’t like such 
a chap in the room.” 

Jack Bates began to feel very awk’ard. 
They was all glaring at ‘im as though they 
could eat ’im, and he wasn’t used to such 
treatment. And, as a matter o’ fact, he’d got 
a very good-'arted face. 

“ You go out o’ that door,” ses old Cook, 
pointing to it. “Go and do your worst. 
You won’t get any money ’ere.” 

“Stop a minute,” ses Emma, and afore 
they could stop ’er she ran upstairs. Mrs. 
Cook went arter ’er and ’igh words was heard 
up in the bedroom, but by-and-by Emma 
came down holding her head very ‘igh and 
looking at Jack Bates as though he was dirt. 

“How am I to know Charlie owes you 
this money ?” she ses. 

Jack Bates turned very red, and arter 
fumbling in ‘is pockets took out about a 
dozen dirty little bits o’ paper, which Charlie 
‘ad given ‘im for IO U’s. Emma read ’em 
all, and then she threw a little parcel on the 
table. 

“There’s your money,” she ses ; “ take it 
and go.” 

Mrs. Cook and ’er father began to call out, 
but it was no good. 

“ There’s seventy-two pounds there,” ses 
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Emma, who was very pale; “and ’ere’s a 
ring you can have to ’elp make up the rest.” 
And she drew Charlie’s ring off and throwed 
it on the table. “I’ve done with ’im for 
good,” she ses, with a look at ’er mother. 

Jack Bates took up the money and the 
ring and stood there looking at ’er and trying 
to think wot to say. He’d always been un- 
common partial to the sex, and it did seem 
‘ard to ’ave to stand there and take all that 
on account of Charlie Tagg. 

“T only wanted my own,” he ses, at last, 
shuffling about the floor. 


“Well, you’ve got it,” ses Mrs. Cook, 
“and now you can go.” 
“You're pisoning the air of my front 


parlour,” ses old Cook, opening the winder a 
little at the top. 

“ P’r’aps I ain’t so bad as you think I am,” 
ses Jack Bates, still looking at Emma, and with 
that ’e walked over to Charlie and dumped 
down the money on the table in front of 
‘im. “Take it,” he ses, “and don’t borrow 
more. I make you a free gift of it. 


any 





“ “THEN I GIVE IT TO MISS EMMA cook,’ 
SES JACK BATES. 
P’r'aps my ‘art ain't as black as my face,” he 
ses, turning to Mrs. Cook. 

They was all so surprised at fust that they 
couldn’t speak, but old Cook smiled at ’im 
and put the winder up agin. And Charlie 
Tagg sat there arf mad with temper, looking 
as though ’e could eat Jack Bates without 
any salt, as the saying is. 

“TI can’t take it,” he ses at last, with a 


stammer. 
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“Can't take it? Why not?” ses old Cook, 
staring. “This gentleman ’as given it to you.” 

“A free gift,” ses Mrs. Cook, smiling at 
Jack very sweet. 

“T can’t take it,” ses Charlie, winking at 
Jack to take the money up and give it to 
‘im outside on the quiet, as arranged. “I 
‘ave my pride.” 

“So ’ave I,” ses Jack. 
take it?” 

Charlie gave ’im another look. “No,” he 
ses, “I can’t take a favour. I borrowed the 
money and I'll pay it back.” 

“ Very good,” ses Jack, taking it up. 
my money, ain’t it ?” 

“Ves,” ses Charlie, taking no notice of 
Mrs. Cook and ’er husband, wot was both 
talking to ’im at once, and trying to persuade 
‘im to alter his mind. 

“ Then I give it to Miss Emma Cook,” ses 
Jack Bates, putting it into her hands. “ Good- 
night everybody and good luck.” 

He slammed the front door behind ’im and 
they ’eard ’im go off down the road as if ’e 


“ Are you going to 


“ It’s 





Charlie sat there 
for a moment struck all of a heap, and then 


was going for fire-engines. 


’e jumped up and dashed arter ‘im. He just 
saw ’im disappearing round a corner, and he 
didn’t see ’im agin for a couple o’ year 
arterwards, by which time the Sydney gal had 
‘ad three or four young men arter ‘im, and 
Emma, who ’ad changed her name to Smith, 
was doing one o’ the best businesses in the 
chandlery line in Poplar. 





























How the Russian Censor Works. 


Illustrated with Examples of the Censors ‘* Blacking Out.” 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


N the war between Russia and 
Japan, it is said the Press 
censorship has been less severe 
in the Russian than in the 
‘| Japanese army. This fact, if 
fact it be, is the more extra- 
ordinary inasmuch as the Press censorship, 
in the eyes of the Russian authorities, is not 
merely an expedient rendered necessary by 
the emergency of war, but an instrument of 
government under the normal conditions of 
peace. 

The Press censorship is a department in 
the Ministry of the Interior, and is the most 
expensive part of its administrative machinery. 
Each of the governmental districts — they 
number sixty in European Russia—has its 
censor, with a staff of assistants more or less 
qualified as linguists. The proof-sheets of 
every Russian newspaper have first to be 
submitted to one or the other of these 
officials before it can be published, at the 
peril of suspension, or even suppression, if 
this precaution is not observed. Any article 
or part of an article, any paragraph, or even 
advertisement, disapproved of by this func- 
tionary has a pen drawn through it, and on 
the proofs being returned to the newspaper 
office the editor has to cut out the offending 
type. Sometimes large amounts of literary 
matter, on preparing which much time and 
labour have been spent, must thus be sacri- 
ficed and its space filled up as best it can be 
with “copy” kept in stock for its unimpeach- 
able character in the eyes of the censor. 

Proof-sheets of the substituted matter must 
be submitted, however, before he will pass 
the paper for press. In the case of daily 
papers in large towns it is probably about 
midnight when the censor returns the last 
ets and closes his office. The most 
important news may arrive after this, but it 
annot be published. ‘“ Moscow may burn to 
he ground or the Czar may be assassinated,” 

Mr. George Kennan once put it, “ but after 
the censor has retired to his couch not a line 
of new matter can be put into the columns of 
the paper.” 

Once or twice editorial ingenuity has got 
better of despotic authority. The editor 
of the Siberian Gazette at Tomsk received 
l, xxix.—27. 
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back his set of proof-sheets from the censor 
with fully half the proposed contents of the 
morrow’s paper ruled out. He and his staff 
were confronted with a most formidable task 
—some articles had to be patched up in 
order to repair the ravages of the censor’s 
pen, others had to be altogether rewritten, 
and fresh “ copy ” found to take the place of 
whole columns of news which had been 
ruthlessly destroyed. In despair the editor 
gave up the task and sent the paper to press 
in the pitiable condition to which it had 
been reduced by official interference. As he 
doubtless expected would be the case, the 
numerous blank spaces made a greater 
impression upon the public mind than the 
most trenchant article attacking the Press 
censorship could have done. In a few days 
there was published an edict from the 
Minister of the Interior: “ Blank spaces in 
the pages of newspapers are an implied 
protest against preliminary censorship and 
cannot be permitted.” 

A more celebrated instance of the out- 
witting of tyranny occurred in 1886 in con- 
nection with the prohibited celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the emanci- 
pation of the serfs. The newspapers were 
warned against making any reference to the 
celebration, and on the day of the anni- 
versary, February roth, they all appeared— 
with one exception—in obedience to this 
command without a single word on the 
subject of its historical significance. The 
exception was the Moscow Gazette, which 
celebrated the anniversary—and in a most 
effective fashion, too—by its non-publication 
on the day in question. In Moscow, at any 
rate, the date which the Government had 
willed should be quite ignored was thus 
rendered conspicuous and memorable by the 
non-appearance of its principal newspaper. 

The topics on which Russian journalists 
are to be gagged and muzzled are the subject 
of frequent circulars sent out from the 
Ministry of the Interior at St. Petersburg for 
the information and guidance of the censors’ 
offices throughout the empire. These cir- 
culars are in the nature of confidential 
documents, although, to save themselves 
trouble in the performance of their duties, 
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the recipients may sometimes show them to 
newspaper editors. It is impossible, therefore, 
for newspaper readers in Russia to know 
fully and definitely the subjects on which 
from time to time they are not allowed to 
be informed, and the course of events may 
for them be turned all awry without their 
having any idea of the fact. They know that 
certain themes are always tabooed by the 
censor, but they can never tell what piece of 
miscellaneous news or comment may not be 
hidden from them by the perversity or even 
stupidity of officials. 

In a book — “Russia: Political and 
Social ”—published some time ago, written 
by a Russian and translated into English and 
French, there appeared a summary for one 
year of these communications from the 
Ministry of the Interior, as they were remem- 
bered by a newspaper editor who had been 
permitted to have a glimpse of them. The 
topics thus interdicted to the Press had a 
very wide range—from a revolt of peasants 
on a great nobleman’s estate to an official 
inquiry into Jewish money-lending. The 


official communications placing these two 
may be 


matters under the censors ban 
regarded as characteristic :— 

“ Several journals are discussing in a sub- 
versive and violent form the affair of the 
Prince Chtcherbator with his peasants. Con- 
sidering that such articles have an injurious 
effect on the relations of peasants and pro- 
prietors, reference to this affair is prohibited.” 

“It is considered indispensable to prohibit 
the publication of comments on the subject 
of the inquiries into the economic relations 
of the Jews and the inhabitants of certain 
provinces.” 

In this country, however, we can probably 
obtain a more vivid impression of the work- 
ing of the Russian Press censorship from the 
results of its application to English’ periodi- 
cals when imported into Russia. 

With the increasing diffusion of the world’s 
literature and journalism and the widening 
knowledge in Russia itself of foreign lan- 
guages, it was natural and inevitable that the 
Press censorship should be extended to all 
printed matter reaching the Russian frontiers, 
from whatever quarter it might come. _ What 
was the use of preventing the publication of 
“sedition” by Russian newspapers if foreign 
journals, publishing what they pleased, were 
allowed to come into the country without 
check? The censors could not send their 
ukases to the editors in London and Paris. 
They could hardly refuse, on the other hand, 
having regard to the obligations of the inter- 
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national postal service, to admit foreign 
periodicals into the country. 

The only thing to be done, therefore, was 
to subject them to rigorous examination at 
all the postal centres, and in some way 
destroy any part of their contents which 
might be considered obnoxious. The 
method usually adopted has been to “ black 
out” the offending picture or article by 
means of a heavy stamp with coarse, thick 
ink, which, when dried, has an unpleasant 
touch and an evil smell. When the con- 
demned matter, however, reaches to whole 
pages of a journal the officials do not hesi- 
tate to save time and trouble by tearing 
out the pages. 

Personal inquiry at the principal London 
newspaper offices has established the fact 
that in recent years “ blacking out ” has been 
of comparatively frequent occurrence. No 
definite figures, of course, can be given on 
the subject, because it may be safely assumed 
that only occasionally do editors and pub- 
lishers in London hear of the fate which has 
befallen some part of a particular issue of 
their publications. The information usually 
comes in the form of a request from some 
correspondent in Russia, asking that this par- 
ticular column or page may be sent to them 
in a sealed envelope, and only in a propor- 
tionately few cases, it may be supposed, is 
this trouble taken in order to frustrate the 
labours of the censors. Now and again such 
correspondents have sent the “ blacked out ” 
articles with their letters in order to clearly 
indicate the deprivation that they have 
suffered. Unfortunately for the purpose of 
this article very few of these “blacked out” 
specimens have, amidst the rush and hurry of 
newspaper Offices, escaped the waste-paper 
basket, and half those which illustrate it have 
had to be obtained direct from Russia. 

The war in the Far East has naturally in- 
creased the work of the censors in their deal- 
ings with the foreign Press, and several of the 
illustrations relate in one way or another, it 
will be seen, to this subject. A Z¥mes article 
which dared to suggest that Russian feeling 
on the war was not of unqualified and 
universal enthusiasm was “blacked out” 
when it reached St. Petersburg in the Afaz/ 
the 7imes tri-weekly edition—for October 24th 
last. An account of the North Sea outrage, 
with a leading article on the subject, together 
with various telegrams from the seat of war 
contained in the same number, were not 
interfered with. The same immunity, strange 
to say, had been enjoyed by a paragraph 
entitled “The Situation in Russia,” which 
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had appeared in the A/az/ three days earlier. 
It contained the essence of a letter which a 
correspondent had received from a friend in 
Russia, briefly putting forth the same view as 
that given in the article, “ Russian Feeling 
on the War.” But being only a short para- 
graph in small type at the bottom of the 
page it had evidently escaped the censor’s 
attention. 

This same issue of the J/ai/—for October 
21st, 1904—suffered nevertheless from two 
operations of the censorious implement. The 
victim in one case was a telegram from the 
Vienna correspondent of the Zimes describ- 
ing a serious riot at Odessa ; the other was 
a short article from one of its Russian corre- 
spondents dealing with the misapplication of 
the funds which had been raised for the 
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work of the Red Cross Society on the battle- 
fields of Manchuria. The censorship is 
evidently most severe on any suggestion un- 
favourable to the probity of Russian officials. 
One of my other examples of the “ blacking 
out” process is a note in the G/ode for 
June 14th last referring to the same matter, 
and it may, I think, be concluded that official 
peculation in connection with the war is one 
of the subjects on which, if the Press censor- 
ship can prevent it, the Russian people are 
to know nothing. 

After this it is not at all surprising that 
ruthless hands should have been placed upon 
a column of notes by “The Conductor ” of 
“Our Omnibus” in the People, dealing inci- 
dentally with the questionable character of 
the Czar, the barbarism of Russia’s institu- 
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THE FATE OF A “DAILY MAIL” ARTICLE ON “ LOST ILLUSIONS } HOW RUSSIA MEETS DISASTER.” 


tions, and the “piracy” of some of its war- 
ships, notwithstanding the fact that the bear 
in the title-piece is given quite a tame and 
gentle appearance. Nor can we wonder that 
Mr. Perceval Gibbon’s article from St. Peters- 
burg in the Daily Mai/—“ Lost Illusions : 
How Russia Meets Disaster”—should have 
been doomed to extinction. The author of this 
account of the bearing of the Russians under 
the influence of the national reverses in the 
Far East is not altogether unsympathetic, but 
doubtless no amount of sympathy would 
have saved his article so long as it contained 
a frank reference to the Press censor and the 
futility of his work. As for Mr. L. F. Austin’s 
pungent satire upon the same theme in the 


Tilustrated London News, it may be supposed 
that the censor only regretted that he could 
not inflict upon him the fate of his article. 
His delight in extinguishing Mr. Austin’s 
persiflage, it may be supposed, was even 
greater than that experienced in annihilating 
the humour of Mr. Punch. Russian sub 
scribers of our merry contemporary had last 
October a double grievance, however, against 
the sensitive official. The irony of Punch’s 
account of the departure of the Baltic Fleet 
evidently so touched him to the quick that 
in his angry eagerness to obliterate he took 
no pains to spare the harmless but amusing 
picture, “Young Nighty Thoughts,” which 
filled the centre of the page. 
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In the course of his badinage 
Mr. L. F. Austin refers to two 
recent “ blackings out” under- 
gone by the contents of the 
/llustrated London News an 
article by Mr. Charles Lowe on 


the “ Russian Succession,” in 
which the allusions to some of 
the Czar’s ancestors were too 
faithful for the censor’s taste, 


and the “ Ladies’ Page,” wherein 
offence had been given by the 
suggestion, fortified by the exam- 
of the Russian Catherine 
ind our own Elizabeth and Vic- 
toria, that, failing the birth of a 
on, Russia might benefit by the 
rule of another female Sovereign. 
(he immediate provocation to 
is sprightly pen, however, had 

ome from the censor’s dealing 
ith the Z//ustrated London News 

ortrait of the Czarina, which 

id been published with the 
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been well with the picture in 
Russia; but a few words were 
added by way of congratulation to 
the Czar on this ray of sunshine 
amidst the heavy clouds.of national 
misfortune, the statement being 
made that “the advent of the 
Czarevitch has probably averted a 
revolution.” ‘This rather bold 
reference to the dread word “ revo- 


lution” must have horrified the 
censor’s soul. But it also put him 
in a quandary. It would be 


sacrilege to defile the features of 
the Czarina, and yet the inscription 
attached to the portrait clearly 
could not be allowed to see the 
light. The difficulty was solved by 
entirely blacking it out, leaving the 
portrait nameless, but untouched. 
Of the “ blacking out” of illus- 
trations an example is given in 
these pages. The Russian Govern- 


ment shoots deserters from the 
army, but is unwilling that the fact 
should be known. At any rate, 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE WAY IN WHICH A PICTURE IS TREATED—ITS FATE IS SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


to 


7th, 


1891, and is a picture which, one would 


s of our 
sent 
have thought, might have been found in- 


are 
than those of 
February 


few copie 


however, 


Russia, I believe, and examples of “ blacked 
consequently even 


Very 
to procure 


long ago as 


difficult 
“blacked out” letterpress. 


illustrations are 
Another example appeared in the weekly 


raphic as 


few; and it may be supposed that the 
7 


censors are instructed to be particularly 
stringent in their examination of the work of 


newspaper artists. 
illustrated papers, 


out ” 
more 
6 


Among 
official 


The few words 
the 


letterpress descriptive of the picture, 
which appeared in the corner of the page, 


suffered, of course, the same fate. 


r 


from 


more “ pernicious 


that is the natural conclusion to be drawn 
from the censor’s obliteration of a drawing 


in the Daily Graphic last March depicting 
the execution of two recaptured soldiers 


before the Odessa garrison. 
an illiterate people such a picture, if it 


once got into general circulation, would be 


far 
point of view than any number of articles 


which are intelligible only to the educated 


of 
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fensive 


in the eyes of the most suspicious 
To discover the “ sedition ” 
; lurking in this representation of the manly 
ort in which the then Czarevitch was 
rticipating during his visit to India 
ght well become, indeed, the object of a 
zie competition. The best solutions that, 
‘r much consideration, I can suggest are 
follows :— 

lhe picture was “seditious” because the 
son of the Czar of All the Russias was not 
ced in the centre of the group of sportsmen. 


censors. 


“ 






It was “seditious” because it indicated, 
with the accompanying letterpress (also 
“blacked out”), that he was not skilful or 


ready enough with the gun to shoot the 
panther. 
It was “‘ seditious ” because it suggested that 


he owed his personal safety to the greater 
skill and readiness of other members of the 
party. 

The Morning Leader has had an experience 
of the Russian Press censor which, so far as 
my inquiries have gone, would seem to be 
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unique. On May 7th, 1900, it contained an 
“exclusive” account of a riot at Warsaw, 
the circumstances of which were somewhat 
similar to those of the more recent dis- 
turbance at Odessa, as described in the 
“blacked out” message from the Vienna 
correspondent of the Zimes. The Morning 
Leader's description of the Warsaw outbreak, 
running to about a third of a column, was 
not “blacked out”; but several copies of 
the paper were returned to the office marked 
“ Refused by the Censor,” as is shown in 
the accompany- 
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official opinion they are wholly excluded. 
The leisure left to the censors by the exami- 
nation of newspapers would seem to be 
insufficient for an adequate perusal of books, 
with results that are sometimes quite 
ludicrous. Thus, some time ago the circula- 
tion of a French work was forbidden because 
it was entitled “Communism,” although in 
point of fact it was an argument against the 
communistic form of society. One of Agassiz’s 
books on natural history and Elisée Reclus’s 
“Geography” were both placed for a time 
on this Russian 
Index Expurga- 





ing reproduc- 
tion. The reason 
for this depar- 


Im Case of Non-delivery Return to 


“Morning Deadet,’ (7A¥ 











forius. The 
same edict of 
exclusion has at 
times been 


wT. ~ 


fs -am 





ture from the } 
censor’s usual ‘STONECUTTER STREET, LONDO GS 
practice, for = (rah. 
which definite . 


provision would 
seem to be made 
in the shape of 
a printing stamp, 
can be only con- 
jectured. Per- 
haps it was 
adopted because 
several copies of 
a paper contain- 
ing obnoxious 
matterhappened 
to fall into the 
official’s hands 

at the same time ; or it may have been in 
the nature of an experiment as to the lengths 
to which the Russian Post Office could go 
without exciting international protest. If the 
latter explanation is the true one the experi- 
ment would seem to have had an unsatis- 
factory issue. As I have said, no other case 
of this policy of complete prohibition has 
been brought to my notice at any of the 
numerous London newspaper offices which 
I have visited in connection with the pre- 
paration of this article. On the other hand, 
the “blacking out” process, as exemplified 
in these pages, has since that date been 
applied to foreign periodicals with unabated 
vigour. 

The Russian censorship over foreign news- 
papers has its counterpart, of course, in a 
censorship over foreign books, and if these 
are found to contain anything obnoxious to 





‘* REFUSED BY THE CENSOR “—AN ALTERNATIVE TO 





passed upon 
particular news- 
papers, but these 
were, I believe, 
avowed organs 
of Nihilism or 
Anarchy. 

It need hardly 
be said that the 
practical work- 
ing of the Press 
censorship is a 
great hindrance 














to the circula- 

* BLACKING OUT." tion of all 

kinds of foreign 

literature in Russia. There is first the 


delay in transmission due to the rigorous 
examination of each newspaper wrapper or 
book packet—and in the case of news- 
papers a few hours’ delay is of importance. 
There is further the mutilation or obliteration 
of a more or less important part of the 
reading matter. One can well understand 


that in some cases the irritation caused 
by a “blacked out” article or picture 

a fathomless void which the eye can- 
not penetrate—will quite outweigh the 


pleasure taken in all the other contents of a 
periodical. At the offices of Punch I learned 
that the “blacking out ” of several cartoons 
in recent years had almost destroyed what 
little circulation the paper enjoyed in the 
dominions of the Czar. Unsatisfied curiosity 
as regards a Punch cartoon must indeed be 
a painful feeling. 























Fatigue. 


By MARGARET DRUMMOND. 


Ss a Sa] APPY is the man that attaches 
& no meaning to the word 
ae: “fatigue.” But, alas ! in these 
ne days of strenuous living, when 
we are all striving to keep 
abreast of each other, almost 


Sf, )E 
fp teat Y 


everyone knows only too well the heavy 
limbs, the inertia, the want of spring, which 
go to make up that tired feeling that robs life 





of its zest for so many of us. With some 
people the state becomes chronic: they go 
to bed tired and they wake up more tired. 
Other unfortunates go to bed fresh but awake 
languid, as if, like the princesses of the fairy 
tale, they had danced their shoes through in 
the might. More universally familiar is the 
fatigue which results from muscular exercise, 


and which 1s most acute when we are out of 


practice. The first tennis or hunting of the 
season is apt to beget stiffness and to render 
every movement painful. 

It is with such muscular sensations that 
we ordinarily associate the word 
“fatigue,” and if we examine 
them carefully we shall see that 
they present two sides—an in- 
ward and an outward, or, as it 
is technically expressed, a sub- 
jective and an objective. Sub- 
jectively, we have the sensation 
of weariness—an ache more or 
less acute in our limbs, or even 
throughout our whole body ; 
objectively, we find that our 
members are reluctant to move, 
or even, in extreme cases, are incapable of 
performing the work demanded of them 
An interesting illustration of the alterations 
in the power of the muscles brought about 
by fatigue is given by examining one’s hand- 
writing after the muscles of the arm have 
been exhausted by dumb-bell exercise ; even 
an expert would scarcely recognise it, so 
much do the muscles fail to give the delicate 
co-ordination required. 

Now, when we come to look at fatigue 
from a scientific point of view, it is clear that 
it is with its objective side that we must deal. 
Even when our sensations are most acute it 
is difficult to describe them in words ; they 
are fugitive and will not stay our question, 
and, most important of all, they offer no 
standard of comparison by which we may 
measure our own with those of our neigh- 


bours. With the objective side—the loss of 
Vol. xxix.—28g, 














Win. 


Fic. 1.—A_ typi 
tracing from an Polated frog s 
muscle. 


power in a muscle—it is otherwise, for power 
expresses itself in work, and work can be 
measured. That the pathway to knowledge 
lay in this direction was seen very clearly 
about the middle of “ the wonderful century,” 
when Helmholtz was beginning his marvellous 
scientific career and was leading the van in 
the introduction of exact methods into 
physiology. 

The means by which a muscle does work 
is by drawing itself together or contracting ; 
it becomes shorter and at the same time 
thicker, as we may easily feel by placing our 
hand on our upper arm and bending our 
elbow as much as possible. This power of 
the muscle, in which consists its life, is not 
altogether dependent on the life of the body 
to which it belongs. A muscle separated 
from the body will continue for some time 
to contract ‘in response to a sharp pinch or 
other stimulus, such as an electric shock. 
If one end of such an isolated muscle 
be fixed, and a pencil be 
attached at right angles to the 
other end, then a piece of paper 
may be so placed that when 
the muscle contracts the pencil 
will draw on the paper a line 
equal in length to the amount 
of contraction. It was in some 
sucheway as this that the first 
experiments on muscular 
fatigue were made; and it 
was found that the lines 
drawn by the pencil became 
shorter and shorter with each shock that was 
administered, in such a way that a straight 
line resulted when the tops of the strokes 
were joined (Fig. 1). “All the shocks are of 
exactly the same strength, and therefore the 
lessening of the contraction must be due to 
muscular fatigue. 

The question now arises—is this fatigue 
due to some loss sustained by the muscle in 
the course of its work, or is it due to some 
harmful substance producéd in its tissue? To 
solve this problem a muscle was fatigued 
to the point of exhaustion, so that it 
no longer gave any response to the 
shock ; it was then thoroughly washed 
by passing through the blood-vessels water 
in which a little common salt had been 
dissolved, and after this treatment it was 
found when stimulated to respond by 
contraction as before. This experiment 


ical fatigue 
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shows that muscular fatigue is due to some 
injurious or toxic matter produced in the 
working tissue ; it shows also that one of the 
duties of the current of blood which passes 
right round the body four times every minute 
is to carry away such toxic products and so 
give fresh life to the muscles. That the pro- 
ducts of fatigue do pass into the blood has 
been shown directly by the following curious 
experiment. A little blood was taken from a 
dog which was tired, and was injected into 
the veins of a fresh, vigorous animal ; the 
result was that the latter at once began to 
show signs of fatigue. 

The fatigue which concerns us most nearly, 
however, 1s_ the 
fatigue under- 
gone by a muscle 
in its natural 
state—in a living 
body and cease 
lessly laved by 
the current of the 
blood. It is 
obviously much 
less easy to deal 
with the muscle 
in this condition ; 
yet the long 
patience of 
science has suc- 
ceeded in devis- 
ing an instrument 
which has already 
given us interest- 
ing and valuable 
results, and 
which promises 
in its further developments to lead to many 
more. This instrument we owe to Pro- 
fessor Angelo Mosso, the distinguished 
physiologist of Turin. To it he has given 
the name of ergograph, or work - recorder, 
and in the twenty years or so since 
this invention was first made public ergo- 
graphy has grown to sufficient importance to 
have an article devoted to it in any up-to- 
date medical or physiological dictionary. 
The work has been done mainly by Con- 
tinental and Américan scientists, many of 
whom won their scientific spurs in Professor 
Mosso’s laboratory. 

The object of the ergograph is to isolate a 
group of muscles and obtain a record of the 
work they are able to perform. The illustra- 
tion (Fig. 2) will show how thisis done. The 
arm is encircled by two bracelets, which can 
be tightened by screws so as to keep it 
motionless. The first and third fingers are 
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inserted into two brass tubes so that they 
also are unable to move, and round the 
middle finger, which is left free, is passed a 
cord bearing a weight. This cord, it will be 
seen, passes over a pulley, so that as the finger 
bends forward and backward the weight rises 
and falls. The dark line perpendicular to 
the cord is the stylus which inscribes the 
record. The record is kept by a method of 
great simplicity and beauty, a method which 
is common to many scientific self-registering 
machines, and which renders possible the 
exactitude at which science now aims. A 
sheet of paper is blackened in the smoke of 
burning camphor or otherwise, and is then 


FIG. 2.—-THE ERGOGRAPH TAKING A FATIGUE TRACING. 


fixed round a metal cylinder. By means of 
clockwork this cylinder is then made to 
revolve at a known uniform speed—say, a 
complete revolution every one or two 
minutes. The point of the stylus is then 
placed on the cylinder, and as the cylinder 
moves the point traces a white line on the 
black paper. Now, when the finger bends 
to and fro and moves the cord the stylus is 
pulled backward and forward, and the point 
makes a series of lines upon the paper, the 
length of each line being determined by 
the amount of flexion of the finger. 

It is in this way- that “fatigue tracings,” 
an example of which appears in Fig. 3, are 
obtained. The feelings of the tyro experi- 
menting with the ergograph may be thus 
described. At first the finger moves with 
the greatest ease; we feel that fatigue is 
hours away. But very soon a difficulty in 
bending the finger to its full extent is exper'- 
enced ; perhaps our attention awakes to the 
fact that the recording cylinder is perpetuating 
a record of weakness, and we make a violent 
effort to lengthen the tell-tale strokes. 
Successful for a moment, this flitting increase 
of energy but serves to hasten the final 
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collapse. In spite of every exertion of will 
the strokes become shorter and shorter, until 
at last we see only a faint wriggle, or even a 
straight line, as the finger ceases entirely to 
divert the stylus from its course. The feeling 
of impotence becomes positively painful, and 
sensations of acute discomfort 
are experienced in the forearm. 
These sensations may continue 
for some hours, or even for a 
whole day, after the arm is re- 
leased. Before results of scien- 
tific value can be obtained this 
preliminary stage must be passed 
and the muscle must be trained 
to this particular kind of work. 
Thereafter the first result of 
general interest appears, and that 
is that each individual has his 
own typical fatigue tracing ; his 
record as it appears on the cylinder will remain 
the same day after day for years, other condi- 
tions, of course, being understood to be equal. 
Mr. Galton has taught us that the imprint 
of a man’s thumb forms an autograph which 
cannot be forged. A fatigue tracing is, per- 
haps, not so exclusive as this, but it is at 
least as characteristic of the individual as 
the colour of his eyes or the shape of 
his ears. 

The tracings shown in Figs. 3 and 4 
are typical, showing two contrasting ways in 
which fatigue, when thus tested, manifests 
itself. In the first the lines decrease in 
length quickly at the beginning, though sub- 
sequently a considerable power of resistance 
to fatigue is seen. In the second the lines 
remain almost the same length till quite 
near the end of the tracing, when they grow 
shorter with surprising swiftness. We all 
know people whom fatigue 
causes to “flop” in the sudden 
way represented in this tracing. 

When the fatigue “ auto- 
graph” was once established 
it was natural to proceed to 
inquire what effects different 
disturbing causes would have 
upon it. Thus tea, alcohol, Fic. 
food, exercise, all have their 
distinct effect upon the tracing ; 
but the inquiry which has so far 
given the most interesting results 
is the. investigation into the action upon 
the tracing of intellectual fatigue. Professor 
Mosso obtained tracings from several of his 
colleagues after an occasion of strain—such 
as the delivery of an inaugural lecture. of 
importance, or the examination of a number 























Fic. 3.—A tracing from a 
muscle which is becoming 
gradually fatigued. 


4-—A contrast with 
the above — a tracing 
from a muscle which col- 
lapses suddenly. 


of candidates orally. The result of one of 
these experiments is given in Fig. 5, and 
shows most plainly the extent to which the 
muscle has been robbed of its force by the pre- 
ceding intellectual or emotional excitement. 

This result is one of the greatest im- 
portance for practical life, for it 
shows with convincing force that 
mental labour or excitement is 
actually a drain on muscular 
energy, and hence that it is 
hopeless to think to find in 
athletic exercises a rest for a 

weary brain. 
i It is now the merest common- 
I. place to say that a science ad- 
vances in so far as it can induce 
the phenomena with which it 
deals to submit to measure- 
ment. It is to our turn- 
ing cylinder with its exact record that 
we owe the possibility of introducing 
measurement into this study of fatigue. By 
measuring the lines on the tracing and adding 
the results together it is easy to find the 
total height to which the weight has been 
raised. Now, work, in the scientific sense of 
the word, is always measured by the raising 
of weights. If you lift a weight of one 
pound one foot from the ground, you are 
said to have performed a unit of work ; if 
you lift one pound two feet, or if you lift 
two pounds one foot, then you have per- 
formed two units of work. If the weight 
used in the ergograph is one pound, and the 
total length of the strokes in the tracing is 
five feet, then the working muscle has per- 

formed five units of work. 
When the finger is writing a tracing, once 
fatigue sets in, the sense of effort grows with 
every stroke, though for this in- 
creasing exertion we have less 
and less to show in the form 
of external work. Our muscle 
has been placed at a mechanical 
disadvantage, and thus our 
energy is running to waste. The 
In muscle is very. far from being 
exhausted in the extreme sense 
of the word. Indeed, complete 
exhaustion, such as may be pro- 
duced by electric stimulation 
when a muscle is removed from 
the body, scarcely ever occurs when the muscle 
is in its natural state. It may occur in a 
hunted animal which has been driven to super- 
natural exertions by the strong stimulus of 
fear. At the end of the chase the stag may 
sometimes be seen to drag along its unre- 
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sponsive limbs, which have been poisoned by 
the products of their own activity. Ifa lighter 
weight be substituted for the one in use, then 
the finger bends to its task again with the 
same good will as at first, and the sense of 
effort perceptibly decreases. 

At this point the investigation was taken 
up by Dr. Z. Treves, a disciple of Professor 
Mosso’s, and with marvellous patience and 
ingenuity he devoted himself to a long series 
of monotonous experiments, with the object 
of finding out how much work our muscles 
can perform when they are placed in favour- 
able conditions. Dull work it must be stand- 
ing for hours bending and straightening your 
elbow without even the poor satisfaction of 
seeing the tale of white strokes increase on 
the slow-turning cylinder. Nevertheless, this 
is what Dr. Treves and his assistants did, and 
their devotion has been rewarded by some 
very remarkable results. A modified ergograph 
was constructed, in which 
the work was done by the 
muscles of the upper arm. 
The operator began with 
the heaviest weight that he 
could comfortably raise ; 
this was changed by an 
assistant to a lighter one 
as soon as the strokes on 
the cylinder fell below a 
certain height. The object 
being to obtain as much 
work from the muscle as 
possible, it was clearly 
better to have a weight of 
eleven pounds raised 
twelve inches than to have 
a weight of twelve pounds 
raised ten inches ; seeing 
that in the first case eleven 
units of work are performed, in the second 
only ten. The exchange of weights was based 
upon a calculation dependent upon this prin- 
ciple, and results were obtained of which the 
diagram given in Fig. 6 is typical. 

The experiment was begun with a weight of 
fifteen kilogrammes, for which lighter weights 
were substituted as indicated in the tracing. 
The noticeable point is that after the weight 
has been reduced to nine kilograrimes no 
further reduction takes place in the length of 
the strokes, although the experiment was 
continued for hours. Only part of the 
tracing is given; the constant phase begin- 
ning at the figure 9 may apparently continue 
indefinitely. At this stage the muscle is 


nations, 


tellectual strain. 


living from hand to mouth, using up at each 
contraction materials supplied to it by the 








Fic. 5.—1. Written on the morning of 
the day the examinations were held. 
2. Written immediately after the exami- 
The marked decrease in both 
the number and height of the strokes 
shows how much the power of the 
muscles has been diminished by the in- 
Electric stimulation ° 
was used in both cases, so that brain to its 

fatigue could not affect the tracing. 
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blood in its course through its fibres. Its 
work may be likened to that of the heart, 
which is simply a tireless muscle. Most 
good walkers are acquainted with an 
analogous fact—namely, that it is possible 
after a fatiguing tramp to settle to a pace 
which becomes mechanical and involves a 
minimum of effort ; it can be kept up for 
long periods of time, but rest is fatal to it, 
for stiffness of the overworked muscles at 
once sets in. 

This stiffness, of course, appeared in Dr. 
Treves’s arm in acute form after one of his 
long experiments. He found, however, that 
it could be avoided by taking exercise with a 
lighter weight, or even by simply shaking the 
arm about after the experiment was stopped. 
But in this case difficulty of another kind 
was experienced in regulating the movements 
of the arm. Finicky actions, such as fasten- 
ing the studs of a cuff, were impossible ; and 
this although the muscle 
was still perfectly able to 
continue its work of lifting 
the weight. Dr. Treves 
attributes this result to 
fatigue of certain of the 
nervous centres which re- 
gulate muscular reactions. 
The delicacy of co-ordina- 
tion is for the time being 
gone. 

As I said above, the 
muscle in the phase of 
constant work is simply 
using material as it is sup- 
plied to it ; it is living up 
income, in fact, 
without putting by any- 
thing for a rainy day. 
Now, curiously enough, if 
we begin the experiment with a weight lighter 
than the heaviest the muscle can raise, we 
find that it is its income it makes use of and 
not its reserves ; for we find that at any time 
the heaviest weight (if it has not been previ- 
ously lifted in the experiment) can be affixed, 
and the proper amount of work obtainable by 
its means will be registered. This shows that 
the heavy weight acts as a special stimulus, 
enabling the muscle to draw upon stores which 
as an erdinary thing it leaves untouched. 
Apart from its scientific interest, the practical 
value of this arrangement is evident, for it 
means that the muscles have a reserve in 
readiness for any emergency, which will not 
be used until such emergency arises. 

It is thus seen that, when the powers of 
the muscle placed in a condition favourable 























to work are examined, the results are very 
remarkable. From such a muscle practically 
an unlimited amount of work can be ob- 
tained. I have in this paper purposely 
refrained from touching on the expenditure 
of nervous energy demanded by the exertion 
of muscular force, because within reasonable 
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Fic. 6.—Part of work tracing taken by Dr. Treves. 
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must remember that much of the world’s 
work 1s done by just such rhythmic move- 
ments as those studied by Dr. Treves. Is it 
not of importance that the laws of wear and 
tear which regulate the movements of our 
human machines should be sought as care- 
fully and respected as religiously as those 
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The weights used are fifteen, thirteen, eleven, and nine 


kilogrammes, and the changes are made at the points indicated by the numbers in the tracings. It will be seen 
that the lines leap up almost to their original heights whenever a lighter weight is substituted for a heavier one. 


limits it would be impossible to do justice to 
more than one aspect of this investigation ; 
but it is obvious that, if the laws of recupera- 
tion of the nervous system differ from those 
of the muscle, there may be room here for a 
leakage of energy productive of permanent 
injury to the organism. Dr. Treves believes 
that such a leakage does take place, and in 
more than one of his recent papers does he 
emphasize this warning. “ Our intelligence 
and our will,” he says, “urge us on to per- 
form a maximum of work in a minimum of 
time. The practical inexhausiibility of our 
muscles lends its aid, and a state of things is 
established which leads to undoubted over- 
pressure of the parts of the nervous system 
which regulate our energies.” This drain is 
all the more to be feared because it takes 
place without our knowledge, and without 
any immediate external symptoms to act as 
danger signals. 

Now, in these days of huge factories we 


which govern the motions of our monster 
master-servants of steel and iron? We 
are taking thought for the physical con- 
dition of our people; we are appointing 
boards of inquiry and _ publishing blue- 
books ; the ominous words “physical de- 
generacy” are heard on every side. Our 
children are overworked at school, we say ; 
and we call out for gymnastics to help their 
physical development and to give relief to 
their overtaxed brains. As a matter of fact, 
the present state of our knowledge makes it 
probable that the remedy is simply furthering 
the disease. Nervous strain, owing to con- 


ditions which we have not yet succeeded in- 


separating from civilization, is on the increase 
in children, in women, and in men. ‘There 
is pressing need for a science of fatigue—a 
science which is in a lusty infancy at present 
—and there is still more pressing need for 
the art which will grow out of it: the gentle 
art of rest. 
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A Story. FOR CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER X. 

GIRLIE USES THE SECOND WISH. 
ie 4|UT where is the supper?” 
yb] asked Girlie, looking around 
at the tables, upon which 
were plates and dishes, ser- 
viettes and glasses, etc., but 
not a vestige of food of 


“Why, you're going to provide that, you 
know,” said the bird, cheerfully, seating him- 
self at the table and fastening his serviette 
around his neck. 

“JZ am?” exclaimed Girlie, in dismay. 
“I’m sure I’m not ; why, I haven’t anything 
with me to offer you. I’m very sorry, but I 
really haven’t ; not anything at all.” 

The puffin looked at her in amazement 
for a moment and then he laughed feebly. 
“Ha, ha!—capital joke—of course you 
haven’t—he, he! You couldn’t be expected 
to carry supper about in your pocket for a 
whole Zoological Gardens full of hungry 
animals, could you? But you have ordered 
and paid for it, haven’t you?” he added, in 
an insinuating voice. 

“ Well, I’m very sorry to say,” said Girlie, 
“that I haven’t.” You see, her adventures 
since her interview with the sloth had quite 


driven the matter of the supper, which she 
had been asked to order, out of her head. 

“ But,” gasped the puffin, flourishing his 
knife and fork about in an excited way, “the 
lion told us you were going to provide 
supper for us. I remember his exact words. 
He said: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, you will 
quite understand that with the difficulty there 
is in ordering food in this neighbourhood, 
much as I should like to do so, I am unable 
to offer you supper ; but you will be pleased 
to hear that the little human creature who has 
so greatly delighted us with her beautiful and 
improving recitation, “ The Pelican and the 
Pie,” has, so my secretary informs me, kindly 
undertaken to order for us a sumptuous 
repast, which will be served immediately ir 
the maze.’ Of course, there was an immediate 
rush for the maze, and I don’t suppose that 
there is a single bird or animal in the Gardens 
that is not at this moment on its way here to 
the supper which you have promised.” 

As if to prove the truth of his words, two 
bears, an armadillo, and a great auk arrived 
simultaneously and hurried up to the tables. 

They stared very hard at Girlie, and the 
two bears whispered together, evidently about 
her, for one of them nodded his head several 
times in her direction. 




















The great auk smiled at her very pleasantly, 
and the armadillo remarked in a kind voice 
that it was “a very fine evening.” 

“These creatures evidently ‘him that I 
am going to provide them with supper,” 
thought poor Girlie, “and I don’t know in 
the least what kind of food they would like, 
even if I could give it to them. I’m sure,” 
she mused, “I haven’t the slightest idea, for 
instance, what is the proper thing to offer an 
armadillo, and as for a great auk I am certain 
I should not know what to give him. The 
bears, of course, could have buns.” You see, 
she knew this because she had often fed the 
big brown bear in the bear-pit. 

Just then some more animals came out of 
the maze and rushed to secure seats, and 
then two or three birds, and the iguana, who 
carried his tail over his arm, and who re- 
marked in a loud voice to the puffin, with 
whom he seemed to be friendly, as soon as 
he came into the courtyard :— 

“‘She owes the toucan ninepence, he told 
me so,” and stared at Girlie as though she 
were some monstrosity. 

Other creatures now began to arrive in great 
numbers: the elephant family ; the adjutant, 
who made a ridiculous grimace as he tried 
to adjust his eye-glass; and the ant-eater. 
“ That’s ‘ Thamuel,’” thought Girlie; “ and 
I suppose that is ‘ Thuthan’ with him.” For 
there was a ladylike-looking ant-eater, with a 
white, bushy tail, hanging to his arm and 
looking up at him very affectionately. Then 
the porcupine came fussing in, making a 
great noise with his quills; and the camel ; 
and then quite a crowd of “odds and ends ” 
of animals, as Girlie described them. 

Presently the lion and the lioness them- 
selves arrived, accompanied by the tigers, 
the leopards, and the panthers. Shortly 
afterwards the giraffe strolled out of the 
maze, accompanied by the koodoo, and as 
he took his seat complained that he was sure 
to have a stiff neck or a sore throat taking 
supper out of doors. “And a stiff neck 
with me,” he remarked, dolefully, “is no 
laughing matter.” 

After a few more creatures had taken their 
seats and the tables were beginning to get 
uncomfortably crowded, the secretary - bird 
and the toucan came bustling in arm in arm. 

“There she is!” cried the secretary-bird, 
spying out Girlie at once and hurrying up to 


her. “Where’s the mullingong?” he de- 
manded. ‘ 
“T’m very sorry——” began Girlie. 


_“ Don’t say you haven’t been able to find 
him,” interrupted the secretary-bird. 
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“Oh, no; I did find him,” said Girlie, 
“but I’ve unfortunately lost him again,” and 
she told the secretary-bird all about it. 

“Dear me, very careless,” he muttered, 
“very careless indeed.” 

“Such a stupid thing to lose a mullin- 
gong!” said the toucan. “If it had beena 
collar-stud now, or an ear-ring, or anything 
of that sort, we might have believed you— 
but a mullingong! Look at me; 7 don’t go 
about losing mullingongs—l’ve never lost a 
mullingong in my life,” and he held his head 
on one side and made a most ridiculous 
attempt at looking virtuous. 

“ Well, Z don’t make a practice of it,” said 
Girlie, rather irritably, for she was beginning 
to get very tired of this continual fault- 
finding. “You talk as though I had lost 
a dozen instead of only one, and he was a 
stupid little thing at that.” 

“That’s guite enough,” said the secretary- 
bird. “I see you don’t realize how serious a 
thing it is to lose a mullingong; but, how- 
ever, that must stand over for the present. 
What about the supper? ” 

“Well, you see,” explained Girlie, begin- 
ning. to feel quite alarmed as she glanced 
around at the hungry-looking crowd of 
animals seated at the tables, “you didn’t tell 
me what to order nor where to order it, so I 
don’t quite see how you could expect me 
a 

The secretary-bird glared wildly at the 
toucan and then cried, “She hasn’t ordered 
it!” in a horrified voice. “Do you know 
what this means?” he demanded, speaking 
in a very hoarse, hurried whisper. 

“What zs the matter?” asked the lion, 
coming up at this moment. “What does all 
this delay mean? We are all waiting for 
supper.” 

“T scarcely like to tell you,” began the 
secretary-bird ; “ but she—she hasn’t even 
ordered any.” 

“ What !” shouted the lion, with a growl. 

“What!” snarled the hyena, who had 
followed behind. 

“What!” cried the tiger, showing his 
teeth. “ Not ordered the supper after all?” 

Most of the animals rose from the table 
and glared at Girlie. “What!” they all 
cried, “‘no supper !” 

Terribly alarmed at the turn affairs had 
taken, Girlie exclaimed in a voice that was 
a little shaky, in spite of herself :— 

“Well, I’m sure I wish I could supply 
you with a suitable supper,” she began, 
“but of 
Before the words were scarcely out of her 
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“*wHat!’ 


mouth the tables were suddenly covered 
with all sorts of delicious dishes, and, 
singular to say, in front of each animal was 
a plate containing just the kind of food he 
was most partial to. 

In an instant Girlie realized what had 
happened. 

She had used the second of the wishes which 
the pixies had promised her. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE KANGAROO OBLIGES. 

“THAT was a very clever way of getting 
supper, I must say. How did you manage 
it?” asked the secretary-bird, when every- 
body had settled down to the tables and 
Girlie had found a vacant place between 
him and the toucan. 

There was a plate of strawberries and 
cream, and two or three wafers, in front of 
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her, so Girlie began to eat 
them, arguing to herself 
that since she had _ pro- 
vided the feast she might 
as well enjoy some of it 
herself. 

“How did you manage 
it?” repeated the secre- 
tary-bird. 

“Why, the pixies, you 
know,” said Girlie, “ pro- 
mised that I should have 
three wishes granted, and 
this was the second of 
them. I must say,” she 
added, regretfully, “I 
must say I would rather 
not have wasted it in this 
way, though I——” 

“Wasted, indeed!” ex- 
claimed the secretary-bird, 
pecking at his dish. “ You 
evidently do not recognise 
what a serious matter it 
would have been for you 
if the supper had not 
arrived just when it did.” 

“Yes, it was a narrow 
squeak, wasn’t it ?” laughed 


the hyena, who sat opposite 


him, leaning across and 
grinning as well as he 
could, considering that his 
mouth was full of pigeon- 
pie. 
“ How wide is. a narrow 

squeak ?” asked the toucan, 

giving Girlie a nudge. “I’m 

always inventing conun- 
drums like that; there are such a lot of 
things want answering in the world. For 
instance, here’s another. ‘Where does the 
fire go to when it goes out?’ and ‘ How 
sharp is a pointed remark?’ I could go on 
like that for hours and hours,” he declared, 
“and you'd never be able to guess the 
answers.” 

“ By-the-bye,” said the secretary- bird, 
hurriedly drawing the programme out of his 
pocket, “I should think it’s about time for 
your song now, isn’t it ?” 

“Oh, I can’t sing,” protested the toucan ; 
“T’ve gota cold. Ask the kangaroo, there’s 
a good fellow.” 

“Or she might do something,” suggested 
the secretary-bird, pointing at Girlie. 

“Oh, no; we shall have quite enough 
of her with the bagpipes and _ the 
musical glasses,” said the toucan, some- 
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“THAT WAS A VERY CLEVER WAY OF GETTING SUPPER,’ SAID THE SECRETARY-BIRD.” 


what rudely. “Ask the kangaroo to give 
us a song.” 

The secretary-bird rapped the table, and 
presently the kangaroo stood up, and every- 
body shouted out : 

“Hush!” and “Silence!” And then, 
when all was quiet, the kangaroo began :— 

I met an errand-boy one day, 
His hair was fiery red, 
And when I asked him how he did, 
‘* What’s that to you?” he said. 
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“THE KANGAROO BEGAN, ” 


Now I am good, and kind, and mild, 
And very, very meek ; 

And so I smiled and patted him, 
And yet he cried, ‘* What cheek !” 


‘* Nay, don’t behave like that !” I cried. 
**°’Twere better surely far 

To treat your elders with respect.” 
He only answered, ‘‘ Yah!” 


**Come, come, my little man !” I cried. 
‘* If I’m polite to you, 

You, too, should be polite to me.” 
He turned and shouted, ‘‘ Boo !” 
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Now ‘* Boo!” and ‘‘ Yah!” are words I hate 
To hear a youngster use ; 

And so I shook that boy until 
He trembled in his shoes. 


I picked him up, I threw him down, 
I pushed him here and there, 

I boxed his ears, I pinched his arms, 
I dragged him by the hair. 

Then, though, as I remarked before, 
I’m very, very meek, 

I kicked that wretched youth into 
Phe middle of next week. 

To Girlie’s surprise everybody took out 
their pocket-handkerchiefs and began to 
weep. 

“What are they doing that for?” she 
asked of the toucan. 

“T don’t know,” he said, sniffing loudly 
and wiping his eyes. “It’s supposed to be 
a pathetic song, and we are doing it out of 
compliment to the kangaroo. 

“T see,” said Girlie. ‘“‘ Well, I think it 
was rather severe of the kangaroo to treat 
the boy like that, though he certainly dd 
behave very rudely, didn’t he ?” 

“ Boys,” remarked the toucan, severely, 
“are a/ways rude, so that isn’t the reason 
why the story was pathetic.” 

“Why was it, please ?” asked Girlie. 

“Tt was principally because his hair was 
fiery red,” declared the toucan. “If it had 
been any other colour it wouldn't have 
happened, you see.” 

“Why ever not?” asked Girlie, who 
couldn’t see what the colour of the boy’s hair 
had to do with the matter. 

“Why, you see, it wouldn’t have rhymed, 
you know. For instance, if it had been 
black it would have gone like this :-— 

I met an errand-boy one day, 
His hair was long and black ; 
And when I asked him how he did 
He bowed politely back. 
Or if it had been brown, you know, it would 
have occurred somehow like this : 
I met an errand-boy one day, 
His hair was chestnut-brown, 
And when I asked him how he did 
He turned and knocked me down ; 
which would have given quite a different 
ending to the story. It’s wonderful what a 
lot depends upon the colour of your hair.” 

Before Girlie could answer a commotion 
at the other end of the table caused them all 
to look around, and they could see that the 
giraffe had got up from the table and was 
anxiously looking over the hedge around the 
courtyard 

Presently he drew his head 
announced, in a terrified voice :- 

“ Here comes one of the keepers |” 


back and 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE LAST WISH. 
“THE keeper! the keeper!” shouted the 
animals, and immediately the utmost con- 
fusion prevailed. The creatures jumped up 
from the tables, upsetting plates, dishes, pies, 
tarts, fruit, cake, and all the other good 
things with which they had been loaded. 

Then they all rushed to the farther end of 
the courtyard and watched the entrance to 
the maze with the greatest of anxiety. 

Presently a man in the uniform worn by 
the keepers at the Zoo made his appearance, 
carrying a lantern, and yawning, and rub- 
bing his eyes as though he were scarcely 
awake. 

“ Halloa!” he exclaimed, starting back in 
alarm when he saw the crowd of animals. 
“ [Vhat be these?” 

The lion gave a low growl and the man 
drew farther back. 

“Sure an’ I must be dreaming,” muttered 
the man, rubbing his eyes. “They can’t a// 
have got loose.” 

“ Why not ?” demanded the lion. 

** Because —because,” stammered the man, 
looking perfectly bewildered at hearing the 
lion speak, “ because it’s onnatural ; and for 
yez to be speakin’, too; sure I can’t under- 
stand it at all, at all.” 

“Well, one thing is certain,” said the lion, 
“we're not going back to our cages till we're 
ready. Are we?” he asked, appealing to 
the others. 

A chorus of 
answered him. 

“ Ach—-no—sor! By no means. Certainly 
not!” cried the man, trembling in every 
limb. “I wouldn’t be afther askin’ yer 
honours to be doin’ such a thing. It’s only 
a bit of a creathur called a mullingong that 
I’m afther. He got out of me basket just 
now, and I shall get into throuble sure if I 
don’t take him back.” 

“The mullingong!” cried the toucan, 
thrusting himself forward and pointing at 
Girlie. ‘Why, she took him out of your 
basket while you were asleep, and lost 
him.” 

“Ves, I did,” admitted Girlie. 

“Very well, then,” said the bird, turning to 
the keeper. “ You'd better take her and lock 
her up in his place.” 

“Yes, yes! Lock her up! 
up !” shouted all the animals. 

“In a cage,” said the toucan, spitefully ; 
“then we can go and poke at her with 
umbrellas and walking-sticks, and make rude 
remarks about her personal appearance, like 


angry yells and growls 


Lock her 
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“Lock HER uP!” 


the human creatures do about ws every day 
of our lives.” 

“* But——” protested the keeper. 

“Lock her up!” growled the lion, in a 
ferocious voice. 

The keeper gave one terrified glance and 
then caught Girlie’s hand and dragged her 
after him. 

“Come on, quick! quick!” he shouted, 
running as quickly as he could; so fast, 








“| THINK THEY'RE AFTHER US AGAIN,” 


indeed, that Girlie had the greatest difficulty 
in keeping up with him. 

Through the lanes they dashed, _ first 
along one and then another, till presently 
Girlie became so tired and breathless that 
she felt she really could not go any farther, 
so she threw herself down on a bank of 
grass. 

“Ach! sure,” said the keeper, listening 
intently, “I think they’re afther us again—I 
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can hear them comin’, sure. To think that 
I should live to be frightened to death in 
this way.” He had scarcely finished speaking 
when first one and then another of the animals 
appeared round the corner, till the little lane 
was completely filled with them. They all 


looked very angry, and Girlie began to get 
very frightened indeed. 

“Oh, dear!” she murmured, “I wish—I 
really do—that I had never come to this 
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in her own little bedroom at home, while the 
early morning sun was shining in at the 
window. 

“O-oh!” she murmured, half regretfully. 
“Then it’s all been a dream. Or,” she 
thought, “perhaps it vea//y has happened, 
and the three wishes have been fulfilled. 

“ Let’s see. What was the last ?. Oh, yes ; 
I wished that I never had gone to the garden- 
party at all. So I suppose, if it was granted, 


“THEN IT'S ALL BEEN A DREAM.” 


horrid garden-party. Everything seems to go 
wrong, somehow.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when a 
most singular thing happened. 

The ferocious faces around her seemed 
gradually to relax into smiles, and one by one 
the animals seemed to vanish slowly away. 

The lion and the lioness, the toucan and the 
secretary-bird, “ Thuthan” and “ Thamuel,” 
the adjutant and the porcupine, faded into 
space 

The trees rose into the air and floated 
away, and everything about her seemed to 
change, till presently she found that she was 


THE 


that I never did go there. Dear me, it’s all 
very puzzling,” she said, with half a sigh, as 
she got up and began to dress. 


Girlie often went to the Zoo after this, and 
really did make the acquaintance of the 
mullingong, and she never saw the lions and 
tigers and other dangerous animals without 
thinking of her adventures ; and she always 
felt thankful to see the bars between her and 
them, remembering that but for the pixies’ 
three wishes there is no knowing what might 
have become of her at the strange garden- 
party at which she had been a guest. 


END. 














GENERAL VIEW OF THE LOWER REICHENBACH WATEKFALL. 


Forms in Falling Water. 


By JOHN SWAFFHAM. 


Ilustrated with Photographs taken at the Lower Reichenbach by G. R. Ballance. 


HE River Reichenbach issues 
from the Rosenlaui Glacier 
behind the Wetterhorn, and, 
running down the valley which 
bears its name, forms opposite 
to the village of Meiringen a 
magnificent first or ‘‘ Upper Fall” by plunging 
over a cliff two hundred feet deep. After this 
initial leap the stream passes through a steep, 
rocky gorge, the walls of which are in places 
fifty feet high. The course of the Reichen- 
bach through this gorge is extremely trouled, 
for it is really nothing else than a series of 
falls and rapids, one dozen or more in 
number. At the foot of this chain the water 
gathers in an immense pool worn out of the 
solid rock by untold ages of friction, whence 
it emerges in a final leap known as the “ Lower 
Fall.” This cascade is from forty to fifty feet 
high, but the breadth of the ledge over which 
the river plunges, the raggedness of its bed 
and sides, no less than the volume of water, 
makes it one of the finest spectacles of the 
kind in all the Alps. History even relates 
that *t was by a supposed accident at this spot 
that Sherlock Holmes for long passed beyond 
the ken of friend and foe alike, and a glance 
t the first illustration will give an idea of 
€ unpleasant sensations which must have 
companied his fall into the abyss. 

_ The photographs of the Lower Reichen- 
bach reproduced in these pages were taken 
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with focal-plane exposures of one one- 
thousandth and one two-thousandth parts of 
one second. They are of high scientific 
interest as the nearest representation which 
can be compassed by human agency of the 


-actual forms assumed at a given moment of 


time by water falling through space. At the 
date on which they were taken the volume of 
water was by no means so large as usual, a 
chance which enabled the camera to per- 
petuate (illustration No. 2) at least one 
register that is almost unique. 

Picture-makers have long been accustomed 
to represent flowing water by a series of 
parallel straight lines. When the simulated 
water was supposed to be falling, the lines 
were parabolic (curved), to represent the 
well-known arched form assumed by a mass 
of water when precipitated over a high place 
at speed. Unfortunately, the forms of water 
in motion are about as complex as such 
representations would lead us to assume that 
they are simple. They are so complex that 
it is very difficult to describe the hydraulic 
laws, which they invariably obey, in simple 
language. 

Let us suppose that we stand by the 
side of one of the shallow rectangular 
wooden troughs in which water is frequently 
“led” to a mill-wheel. The sides and 
bottom of the trough are perfectly level, but 
the same can seldom be said of the surface. 
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A very slight examination shows us that 
the surface seems to wear an appearance as 
if of many lines pointing down the current. 
These lines are, moreover, distinctly “ wavy ” 
—they convey an impression to our eyes 
such as that received from a scrutiny of a 
large flag undulating in a gentle breeze. 
Let us now slip into the trough a board, 
broad enough to completely bar the passage 
from side to side, but, in depth, less than the 
height of the water. A swell at once appears 
a little behind thesexact spot beneath which 
we know that th€= hidden obstruction lies, 
and this swell pegpetuates its form upstream 
from the dam, each swell in the series being 





2.—THE FIRST RUSH—WATER GLIDING OVEK SMOOTH BOULDERS IMMEDIATELY 
ABOVE THE FALL PROPER. 


a trifle smaller than that lying nearer to the 
dam. The upstream or back curve of each 
swell further exhibits a series of latitudinal 
striz or ridges. The swells remain stationary 
in relation to the sides of their channel, and 
are called eddy-waves or ripples. 

It might be supposed that, if a stream were 
dammed in such a way that the stream pre- 
sently encountered the obstruction only by 
passing through a lake or pool formed behind 
it, the shock causing the ripples of which we 
have spoken would be, so to speak, diluted ; 
that the running water would gradually merge 
its energy in the stillness of the pool. The 
shock and its effects are not, however, 
diminished one whit, but are transferred 
bodily and complete to the point at which 
the running stream first meets the “ head” 
of still water. 

If we now obstruct the flow of the water in 
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the same trough by a stake or other object 
that only impedes one part of its course, the 
complete latitudinal swell is changed for one 
that assumes the form of a parabola, the 
diverging edges of which will open more or 
less rapidly, according to the velocity of the 
stream. As soon as these divergent ripples 
strike the banks they turn inwards, until 
their curves meet and once more repeat 
the outward figure. Two such obstruc- 
tions placed in a latitudinal line cause a 
double series of parabolic oval figures. The 
result in either case is to cover the surface 
of the stream with a series of lozenge- 
shaped ripple lines which are the typical 
phenomenon observable in 
all running water, and may 
_ be seen in the second 
photograph reproduced in 
this article. In fact, every 
irregularity on the banks 
or bed of running water 
produces a series of con- 
torted lines—a_ lozenge- 
shaped pattern which, like 
the waves of the sea, does 
not register a motion of the 
water, but is an indication 
of the direction in which the 
motion of the water is pro- 
ceeding. The series cross 
and recross, each separate 
figure is more elongated 
than its precursor, and each 
point of contact between 
two figures, or a figure and 
an obstruction, excuses the 
birth of a new series. 

We have said that artists 
have been content to simulate the appearance 
of falling water by drawing a series of parallel 
curved lines, as though these lines represented 
the courses followed by so many parts of the 
falling mass. But if there is any such serial 
regularity in the component parts of a waterfall 
it occurs horizontally and not perpendicularly 
(No. 2). A body of water, for example, 
pitches over the summit of a fall in a more 
or less continuous sheet. Half-way down 
the descent it appears as a mass of troubled 
undulations (Nos. 5 and 6). At the foot it 
is a broken agglomeration of detached masses 
and drops (No. 3). 

A stream of running water, viewed in a 
favourable light, seems to have a series of 
longitudinal undulations wavering along the 
surface. Looking at a jet of falling water, 
we always note apparent pulsations in the 
mass, and these pulsations are actual fact, for 
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3-—AT THE BASE OF THE MAIN FALL. 
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we only need to glance at the “edge” of a 
fall, or the point at which water is issuing from 
a hose, in order to see that the flow is not 
continuous but periodic—that it proceeds by 
a series of spurts (No. 7). The first photo- 
graph showing a general view of the Lower 
Reichenbach fall also demonstrates this 
clearly. There are no straight edges to the 
masses of water, but the outline of each mass 
is undulated. A less complicated example of 
the phenomenon may be studied by watch- 
ing the wavy line assumed by a column of 
smoke issuing from the open mouth of a 
smoker when he simply lets the vapour 
escape—i.e., he “holds his breath”—in a 
room without draughts, 
for smoke follows a like 
law in this regard. 
Water and the air are 
alike in this, that every 
motion of each is by 
way of series upon series 
of undulations (waves). 
But water is less elastic 
than air, and it is also 
visible. It registers, 
upon its surface, all the 
varying pressures to 
which it is subjected as 
it flows along. But 
while every ripple tells 
that the mass of which 
it is a part has been 
uffected by some varia- 
tion in pressure—by an 
obstruction at the side 
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or on the bed of the 
course, by _ enlarge- 


of channel, variation 
in the degree of fall 
—the vibrations con- 
sequent on all these 
causes communicate 
themselves to those 
causes, thus produc- 
ing yet more “ vibra- 
tions,” not forgetting 
that the contact of 
each ripple with its 
neighbours deter- 
mines the birth of yet 
another series of rip- 
ples. Finally, because 
the progression of 
water is periodic and 
not continuous, jet 
varies from jet, and 
the variation produces 
new serial tremors to swell the almost in- 
credible accumulation of their accumulations. 
Such a thing as two parallel lines of motion 
down the length of a fall is beyond imagina- 
tion. The second illustration accompanying 
this article gives a truly wonderful demon- 
stration of the truth of this. Note particularly 
several almost perfect ‘‘ parabolic lozenges ” 
towards the right of a central line and near 
the foot of the picture. 

The entire mass of a flowing stream does 
not move at the same speed. Partly because 
friction at the sides and along the bottom 
is more appreciable, partly because what is 
called capillary tension: ‘within the mass 





4-— FLYING SPRAY AT THE BRINK OF THE FALL, 
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causes the jet to tend to assume a cylindrical 
form, the water enters upon a “fall” in a 
series of V-shaped tongues, with their angles 
in advance. 

But while the central portion of each mass 
tends to move faster than its outer edges, 
these edges tend, for certain reasons, to 
assume a form best describable as a series of 
knotted cords. This kind of undulation is 
no other than our old friends the ripples 
which form above a stationary dam in the 
course of a stream ; and as the back of each 
swell in the placid stream carried a series of 





5.—-SECTION OF WATER AS IT PLUNGES OVER THE BRINK OF THE FALL. 


latitudinal striz, so now these striz cross over 
and cover the tongue of each jet with a 
system of the familiar lozenges. 

But when the tongue of water jetted over 
the lip of the fall, the lateral molecules were 
deflected towards the centres owing to a com- 
plicated arrangement of what is called their 
horizontal centripetal (centre-seeking) velo- 
city, while the central molecules in the tongue 
were urged outwards by a similar centrifugal 
(centre-flying) force. 

The point of equilibrium for any object 
suspended by a single cord from a fixed point 
is to be found in the position at which the 
object will hang motionless—at which it will 
“come to rest” of itself after exhausting any 
impulse that may have caused it to oscillate 
as ithung. If you move the suspended object 
an inch to the right of that point, and release 
it, it will swing across the point of equilibrium 
until it reaches a point one inch beyond it. 
Then it swings back, and so continues swing- 
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ing for an indefinite time until friction 
between the air through which the object 
moves, and at the point of suspension, finally 
brings it to rest at its point of natural equili- 
brium. The jet of water over a fall 
possesses a similar point of equilibrium, and 
it arrives at this point at the precise instant 
of assuming the cylindrical form to which, by 
its very nature, the jet is perpetually endea- 
vouring to return. But to reach this point 
of equilibrium the jet went through a series of 
oscillations, longitudinal and lateral, within 
its mass. It cannot therefore rest at its 
poing of equi- 
libriura, but oscil- 
lates beyond it. 
Thus the V-shaped 
tongue, which con- 
tracts until at its 
tip its section is 
approximately  cir- 
cular, immediately 
expands again into 
a stream the 
breadth of which is 
at right angles to 
the breadth of the 
stream above its 
point of issue on 
the fall. But this 
in its turn contracts 
(in its attempt to 
assume the cylin- 
drical form), only to 
expand again later- 
ally once more. 
This process is 
repeated so that there results a chain of discs 
or lozenges, the sections of which may be 
represented by a dumb-bell lying flat on the 
ground and placed alternately at right angles 
to and parallel to the edge of the trough. Disc 
thus producing disc in endless succession, the 
jet assumes the form of a knotted rope, the 
plain section of which would appear like a 
cross with round instead of square ends. Add 
to this that the series of discs ‘are being elon- 
gated momentarily as the speed of the mass 
accelerates ; that successive discs form with- 
out regard to their precursors—7.e., one swells 
out before the other has contracted ; that new 
discs leap into their serial existence whenever 
the thickened edges of two others clash ; 
finally, that the “ rope” is whirling corkscrew- 
wise ; and some vague idea of the all but 
indescribable complexity of serial undulations 
in each of the myriad “ropes” forming the 
‘‘mass” of a fall may be conceived. ‘There 
is no place in the fall for a straight line, nor 
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6 SECTION FROM THE HEART OF THE FALL—THIS PHOTOGRAPH REPRODUCES THE 
APPEARANCE OF THE WATER AS IT IMPRESSED ITSELF ON THE PLATE DURING AN 
EXPOSURE OF ONE TWO-THOUSANDTH PART OF A SECOND. 


even for a true parabolic line. There is endless 
disorder of order (No. 5), and the whole series 
of series are throbbing with horizontal as well 
as vertical oscillations. Finally, every point 
upon the edge or bed of the fall is also 
pulsing with a chaos of mingled vibrations, 
which further disturb the waters at every 
point of contact. In the tamest fall in the 
world not one single drop of water reaches 
the bottom by the direct road. 

Let us attempt to list a few of the forces 
at work, each determining series on series of 
vibrations, every one of 
which is interfering 
with its neighbours’ 
regular operations. The 
water arrived at the 
lip of the fall with a 
certain speed, and this 
speed is accelerated 
with every inch of pro- 
gress. Each “ tongue- 
jet” is already oscil- 
lating as it “lips” the 
fall. Instantly the 
iws of its own weight, 
inertia, cohesion; 
centrifugal, centripetal, 
nd helicoidal tenden- 
ies, also the same 
endencies in all its 
eighbours, seize upon 
ich separate molecule 

the flow. All these 

brations communi- 


y 
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cate their throes to the 
channel in which the 
water moves, and the 
channel again com- 
municates their gift to 
those molecules of the 
givers which touch it. 
Friction— between 
molecule and molecule 
within the mass of 
water ; between each 
molecule of water and 
the banks and rocks 
and bed of the 
stream; between the 
water and the air 
through which it is 
rushing—steps in. At 
the foot of the fall 
there is the rebound 
both of water and of 
displaced atmosphere. 
Wherever the water 
touches its containing channel it suffers from 
a despairing desire to adhere to it. It crawls 
around corners, trickles along edges, or spurts 
off at any erratic angle instead of falling 
“straight.” And yet, despite this chaos, so 
omnipotent are the eternal rules under 
which the water moves, that in the heart of 
the most tumultuous swirl the camera never 
fails to register some adherence, some 
obedience to the typical “ parabolic 
lozenge” formation which is the first “form 
of falling water.” 





7---A PICTURE OF THE FALL, SEEN FROM BELOW, SHOWS THAT THE WATER DOES NOT 


PASS THE BRINK IN A REGULAR LINE, BUT DOES SO IN IRREGULAR AND PULSATING SPURTS. 
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*“WORD-BLOTS.” 


PS 2 


THOMAS HARDY. 


Most people are probably aware 
of the strange and quaint designs 
to be obtained by writing a word 
upon a piece of paper and then 
folding the sheet along the middle 
of the letters while the ink is 
still wet. But few, we think, will 
be prepared to find that suitable 


words so treated will give such curious 
results as those shown on this page. 


SIR HENRY IRVING. 


Espe- 


RUTTERFLY. 


Eris! LB. 


"hai 


CVRIL MAUDE, 


cially striking are those produced 
by the names of well-known per 
sons, shown in the second row, 
of which Mr. Thomas Hardy's 
may be held to take the prize. 
Doubtless many of our readers, 
with such results before them, will 
be glad to renew their acquaint 


ance with an old pastime and to try to rival 
the specimens here given. 





Curiosities. 
Copyright, 1905, by George Newnes, Limited. 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted. | 


A TRAMP SCULPTOR. 

“This stone vase stands in a garden at Stow- 
market, Suffolk. It is quite unique. One day a 
tramp called at the yard of the local stonemason and 
asked for work. The stonemason gave him a block 
of stone, and he rapidly produced the vase shown 
in the photograph. After being paid for his work he 
disappeared. The middle section has on the tree trunk 
a monkey, a tortoise, a frog, lizards, etc.” —Nigeria. 


AN ICE PALACE. 
** At the first glance this monument seems to be 


This is not the case, however, for it 
It is built every 


built of marble. 
is entirely and solely made of ice. 


year at the top .of the ‘ Kénigsstuhl,’ a mountain 
of about one thousand seven hundred feet, not far 
from Heidelberg. The local innkeeper constructs 
it out of ice-blocks made by means of metal 
frames. The building is about seven yards high and 
of the same width, and on the front reliefs of the 
Emperor and the Grand Duke of Baden are to 
be seen. When illuminated at night this strange 
palace attracts a crowd of spectators.”—Mr. Alfred 
Bergenthal, 34, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


NOBILITY IN FINGER- 
NAILS. 

**The above photo. shows a 
long-nailed Chinaman. His long 
finger - nails, which the average 
white man looks upon only 
as an object of curiosity, are 
regarded in the Flowery Kingdom 
as a sign of nobility. To obtain 
nails of this length is no easy 
matter, as the nails are trimmed 
and trained for this purpose from 
the very cradle, and the possessor 
must have a servant to attend to 
his every want. The ends of the 
delicate nails are protected by 
silver or gold shields set with 
precious stones, to match the ear- 
rings and jewelled fan. The 
Chinese beau is as proud of his 
long finger-nails as the Chinese 
belle is of her small feet. Photo. by 
C. C. Pierce and Co.” —Miss 
Viola White, Aurora, Nebraska. 
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3 San Diego Bay for a distance of six miles ; and 
% then, after-unloading, the house was taken to 
its final resting-place, another mile by land, 
or a total distance of nine miles. The whole 
time consumed in the moving was two days of 
ten hours each. Not one piece of plaster was 
displaced from start to finish. The photos. were 
taken by Mr. H. R. Fitch, San Diego.”—-Mr. 
pgp age G. O. Jenner, San Diego, Cal., U.S.A. 


ee SUCH 
a 


<. 


A “KNIFE-BULLET 
**On the 8th September, 1904, the Royal 


bai i : 
| | % | oh’ Engineers (Europeans), stationed at Sierra 
| ; Leone, West Coast of Africa, held a practice 
‘ : , ‘ shoot on the new rifle range, Grassfields, about 
| af " a mile out of Freetown, recently constructed 
| A > Pika & by them. On firing my third shot I noticed 


only a small puff and no recoil. Having 
ejected the cartridge-case, I noticed the bullet 
jammed in the barrel about three inches down 
from the breech, and put it down toa defective 
cartridge. Having no means, on the range, of 
clearing the barrel I finished off my remaining 
rounds with a comrade’s rifle, On arriving at 
the barracks I proceeded to the Sierra Leone 
WANTED—" EDUCATION.” Fortress Company Royal Engineers’ (Natives) 
*“‘If any evidence were lacking of the - y : 
urgent necessity for amending the existing 
system of education, I think the enclosed 
photo. would supply it. Perhaps some of 
your readers could suggest a system of even- 
ing continuation classes suitable for bill- 
posters and other ‘literary’ people.” —Mr. 
P. R. Jackson, 1, Dunolly Gardens, Ibrox, 
Glasgow. - 
HOUSE-MOVING EXTRAORDINARY. . i 
** The two pictures reproduced are of a ten-roomed __ office and obtained a cleaning-rod, and, on the bullet 
house which originally stood in Chula Vista, San Diego _ being forced out, to our great astonishment a blade 
County, California. The owner desired it moved of a knife was found fixed toit. The round was taken 
from an ordinary packet 
of ten, dated 1898, and 
bound up in the usual 
way, and the packet in 
its turn was one of ten 
taken indiscriminately 
from the company’s 
stores. I send you the 
actual bullet, with blade 
attached, which was 
rather bigger than the 
bore, and shows the re 
sistance offered to its 
ejectment.” — Quarter- 
master-Sergeant W. J. 
Gibson, Royal Engi- 
neers, Sierra Leone. 





to San Diego City ; but 
the labour of hauling 
by land was too great, 
and it was therefore 
decided to send it by 
way of the San Diego 
Bay, on whose shores 
both towns are built 
The first stage, shown in 
the above photo., was 
by land—two miles—to 
a wharf, where it was 
transferred to an im 
mense coal-barge. Trip 
number two, shown 
herewith, was up the 














A TORNADO 
rRAP. 

Readers of the 
story entitled 
“The Tornado 
Trap” in the pre- 
sent number will 
be interested in 
this photograph of 
an actual “trap” 
or cellar, though 
it differs somewhat 
in details from the 
one there des- 
cribed. The sender 
says : “‘ The photo. 
I send you is that 
of a cyclone cellar, 
or storm cellar as 
they are usually 
called out here. A 
flight of steps 
leads down to a 
large stone cellar, almost the whole 
of which is underground, and on the 
approach of a big storm or cyclone, 
which can usually be seen several 
minutes beforehand, everyone rushes 
to the cellar and securely fastens the 
two doors at the entrance, as during 
the storms, which are prevalent in 
that part of the country, houses are 


blown down, roofs taken entirely off 


and carried several hundred yards, 
and the air is full of large stones, 
wood, and branches of trees.””-— Miss 
E. M. Stear, Niara Hotel, 615, Taylor 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

“THE INEVITABLE CAMEL.” 

** After a smash in Luxor, Egypt, 
1900! The inevitable camel is called 
into requisition to bear away the re- 
mains of one of the very few vehicles 
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that the town can 
boast of.” — Mr. 
Eustace Quilter, 
Bawdsey Manor, 
Woodbridge. 


ENGLISH AS SHE 
IS “ JAPPED.” 
‘*My photo- 

graph en a 

signboard over a 

Japanese barber's 

shop in Fusan, 

Korea, and is a 

typical example of 

English as she is 

‘Japped.”’ The 

explanation of the 

last two lines of 
the announcement 
is that, as with 
other nations, the 





different arts and crafts form themselves into guilds.” 


Mr. D. O. Witt, Champion Hill, S.E. 








THE EFFECT OF AN EXPLOSION. 

** At the powder works here, Nanaimo, B.C., an 
explosion of ‘ gelignite’ occurred which killed 
twelve men. This large iron rail was lying on the 
ground about twelve feet from the tree and about 
twenty-five feet from the explosive, the force of which 
lifted the rail from the ground and wrapped it 
around the tree trunk as shown in the photograph.” 

Mr. E. H. Ghough, Nanaimo, B.C. 
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HOW DID IT GET THERE? 

** My photo. represents a portion of a log, which 
upon being sawn up at Leeds a short time ago was 
found to contain a stone nearly the size of a brick. 
When the saw refused. to make any further progress 
through the log the latter was split, and found em- 
bedded in the heart was the stone as shown in the photo- 
graph, which I took immediately afterwards. I might 
mention that the tree was alder and of about fifty-eight 
to sixty inches girth at the part where the stone was. 
No extraordinary mark is visible from the outside.” 
Mr. Arthur A. Storey, 99, Markham Avenue, Leeds. 


THE ELE- 
PHANTINES- 
BACH, 

**T send, you 
a photo, of the 
Ele phantines- 
bach ( Elephant’s 
Broek), Ziirich. 
It is not a jungle 
scene, but merely 
the front part of 
an elephant 
made of cement, 
with a~ portion 
of the stream 
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1unning through the head.” 

Mr. Norman L. Cappel, 
27, Trinity Street, Cam- 
bridge. 





MUSICAL FISHING. 

“This is a photograph 
which I obtained whilst look- 
ing round one of the large 
docks at Liverpool ; it shows 
a unique method of fishing. 
The angler has attached his 
line to the top of a stiff rod 
about a yard high and stuck 
firmly into the ground, while 
at the top is fixed a small 
bell, which rings when the 
fish takes a bite, thus 


a 





notice.” Mr..C. W. 


fisherman’s 
Cheetham, Kirkstall Avenue, Kirkstall, near Leeds. 


attracting the 


SPIKES AS AMMUNITION. 

** A reminder of the days when cannon were fired 
with such ammunition as spikes and nails is furnished 
by the accompanying photograph, which is a 
portion of the thigh-bone of a_ soldier. It was 
dug up on Manhattan Island with the huge spike 
attached as shown in the picture. Evidently the 
spike was fully as long as the original bone, and 
it had — passed 
nearly half- 
way through 
the bone before 
its progress was 





stopped. These 
spikes were 
used in cannon 


during the last 
century, nd 


some of them 
were over a 
foot in length.” 

Mr. D. Allen 


Willey, Balti 


more. 



























AN ORIGINAL TELEPHONE 

‘*Daniel Drawbaugh, the inventor, living at 
Eberly’s Mill, about twenty miles from Harrisburg, 
Pa., still has among his models an original telephone 
which he constructed years ago. 
of the claimants of the invention of the telephone, 
and appeared in the cases at court against Graham 
Bell. The decision, however, was declared in favour 
of Bell. The original is very crudely constructed, 
the transmitter being made of a tin can and portion 
of a pipe, the membrane being taken from an animal, 
not to mention other accessories, the whole being 
attached toa board. The receiver consists of a cup, 
into which is placed a portion of a metallic sphere 
attached to a membrane (which fits over the cup) by 
a metallic rod.”—Mr. R. E. Hackman, Philadelphia. 





HOW GIRAFFES FEED. 
“This photograph is not of some strange animal 
with two heads and eight legs, but a snap-shot (taken 
the Zoological Gardens, London) of two young 
raffes in the act of picking up food from the 


und.”—Mr. B, G. Sydney Frere, 10, Wakefield 
Koad, Tottenham, N. 


A BUCK’S ANKLET. 
‘‘The accompanying photograph is of the leg 
bush 


of a buck (7ragelaphus which 


sylvaticus), 
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Drawbaugh was one 


when young had the misfor- 
tune to put its foot through 
the vertebra of some larger 
animal, with the result that, 


as the buck grew, the vertebra 
became a fixture. 
was shot 
in the 

and, judging 


The buck 
by Mr. G. Parkin 
Uitenhage district, 
from its age, 


the vertebra must 
have been carried 
about in this pecu- 
liar position for at 


least two years.’ 

Mr. Frank A. O. 
Pym, Public Mu- 
seum, King Wil- 


liam’s Town, Cape 
Colony. 
CLOGS. 

**T send you the 
photograph of a 
number of clogs, 
cut and stacked for 
drying. When dry 
they are sent to 
England to be 
shaped and made 
up, mostly in Man 
chester. What 
their ultimate desti- 
nation may be is 
rather problematical, but it is safe to say that the 
majority find their way to Brittany, where the 
‘ sabots, as they are called by our French neigh- 
bours, are still in great favour among the peasantry. 
The photograph was taken at Clonmel, Co. Tip- 
perary.”—Mrs. Hugh G. Gough, Westfield, Arundel. 
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“ CAN DLEGRAPHS. 

** A candlegraph is made by getting a person to sit 
in a chair with his face between a board, with a 
piece of white paper pinned on to it and a” lamp or 
candle ; a shadow of the profile of the sitter is thus 
thrown on to the paper. Another person now draws 
a line round the shadow, the likeness is then cut out, 
and the outside portion of the paper pasted on black 
linenette. By this method,.if care is taken, a very 
fair likeness can be obtained.”—Mr. A. B. Couss- 
maker, 1, Concrete Villas, Lehidy Road, Camborne. 
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THE POWER OF A HURRICANE. 

“TI send you a photograph of a shingle which was 
blown from the roof of Grange Hill House, Jamaica, 
and driven into this dry cocoanut, sixteen chains 
away, in Great House Plantation, during the hurri- 
cane which occurred on August roth and 11th, 1903. 
The shingle is firmly wedged into the cocoanut and 
will not come out.”—Mr. F. W. Wilmer, Lothian 
House, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 





OUR readers are requested to look at 


publication, the first number of which 


on sale, entitled -— 


THE 


GRAND MAGAZINE 


and which is issued under the same auspices as 


“The Strand Magazine.” 








** SHE’S ASLEEP,’ SAID THE MARQUIS.” 


(See page 247 ) 





